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I  11  a  few  weeks  after  taking  thii 
t/ABH  II  medicine,  the  patient's  health 
was  thoroughly  re-estahlished. 


is  recommended  by  physicians 
pharmacists  everywhere, 
other  cough-cure  has  ever 
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r/l  i  afBlcted,  I  was  advised  to  try  AyePs  Cbany 

Pectoral  and  to  lay  all  other  remedies  aside, 
t  *<>•  within  •  week  was  well  of  my 
J  ®®*‘*  cough.  Since  then  I  have  always 

■*  ,  m  *^*Pt  preparation  in  the  house,  and  feel 

'T  comparatively  secure  against  the  various 

^''^7  ~  *  diseases  arising  from  sudden  changes  of 

temperature,  exposure  to  drafta,  and  the  Inclemencies  of  spring  and  falL”— Mrs.  L.  L. 
Bbowm,  Dtnmark,  Mim. 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  MONEY. 

BY  ROBERT  OirYEIf. 

In  what  waj  ia  the  ratio  of  exchange  further  aaaumption  that  gold  and  silver  are 
fixed  between  the  precious  metals  and  other  not  onij  interchangeable  as  monc?,  ”  but 
commodities  t  There  is  a  common  notion  that  each  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
that  the  function  of  the  precious  metals  as  the  other,  by  legislation,  at  a  given  ratio, 
money  involves  some  peculiar  relation  be-  which  will  continue  to  operate  until  one  or 
tween  them  and  commodities  in  regard  to  the  other  is  wholly  displaced,  what  is 
the  adjustment  of  their  ratio  of  exchange,  known  as  the  qnantitative  theory  of  money 
It  is  said,  or  assumed,  that  every  portion  is  really  the  basis  of  the  whole  bimetallic 
of  the  precious  metals  not  wanted  for  any  structure.  Holding  myself  the  view  that 
other  purpose,  becomes  “  money  that  there  is  “  a”  relation  between  the  quantity 
the  ratio  of  exchange  with  other  articles  of  the  precious  metals  and  prices,  I  have 
rises  or  falls  as  there  is  less  or  more  been  frequently  claimed  by  bimetallists  as 
**  money,”  the  fall  or  rise  being  propor-  going  a  long  way  with  them.  I  avail  my- 
tionate  to  the  change  in  the  quantity  of  self,  therefore,  of  the  present  opportunity 
”  money  and  that  this  money  use  is  also  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how 
so  much  the  preponderant  use,  that  noth-  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  the  precious 
ing  else  is  material  in  settling  the  ratio  of  metals  and  other  commodities  is  fixed.  1 
exchange  between  the  precious  metals  and  hold  most  fully  to  the  view  that  it  is  fixed 
other  commodities.  It  would  not  be  going  in  no  other  way  than  is  any  other  ra*io, 
too  far  to  say  that  this  notion  is  at  the  root  viz.  by  supply  and  demand,  and  by  the 
of  the  bimetallic  theory,  so  far  as  bimetal-  cost  of  pr^uction  of  the  last  mai^in  of 
lism  is  baaed  on  any  consistent  and  sob-  supply  necessary  to  meet  the  last  margin 
stantial  theory.  Supplemented  by  the  of  demand.  There  is  ”  a”  relation  bc- 
Naw  Sbrxbb. — Vol.  LI.,  No.  1.  1 
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tween  the  quantity  of  money  and  prices, 
but  it  is  rather  one  in  which  prices  assist 
in  determining;  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  to  be  used  as  money,  and  not  one 
in  which  prices  are  themselves  determined 
by  that  quantity.  There  are  some  com¬ 
plicated  elements  in  the  problem  ;  but  this 
is  the  substantial  result.  In  no  respect, 
therefore,  do  I  go  any  way  with  the  bi¬ 
metallist,  not  even  the  fraction  of  an  inch  ; 
and,  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  present 
problem  itself,  I  am  the  mure  ready  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  discuss¬ 
ing  it,  because  it  enables  me  to  explain 
how  different  is  ray  own  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  quantity  of  money  and 
prices  from  that  quantitative  theory  of 
money  which,  with  its  supplement  as  above 
described,  is  the  foundation  of  the  bi¬ 
metallic  theory  itself. 

The  precious  metals,  it  is  admitted  on 
all  sides,  have  an  extensive  non- monetary 
use.  They  are  merchandise  as  well  as 
money.  But  few  people  perhaps  realize 
that  probably  this  non-monetary  use  is 
preponderant  over  the  monetary  use  itself. 
The  assumption  to  the  contrary  is,  in  fact, 
made  by  bimetallists  and  others  as  if  there 
•could  be  no  question  of  it.  The  vast 
■stores  of  coin  in  existence  and  circulating 
in  people’s  hands  are  pointed  to,  and  the 
use  being  assumed  to  be  entirely  “  mon¬ 
etary,”  this  monetary  use  is  considered  to 
be  overwhelming.  What  is  the  annual 
production,  it  is  said,  of  the  precious 
metals  as  compared  with  the  enormous 
mass  of  money  i 

But  the  mass  of  the  precious  metals  in 
an  uncoined  form  must  be  enormous.  In 
the  form  of  plate  and  ornaments  there  is 
endless  gold  and  silver.  The  belief  to  the 
contrary  appears  to  be  due  to  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  nu^ern  societies  is  in  plate  and 
ornaments — that  the  days  when  people 
kept  their  wealth  in  this  form  are  past. 
What  seems  to  be  forgotten  is  that  the 
wealth  of  modem  societies  is  itself  .-uch 
that  while  ithe  proportion  of  that  wealth 
kept  in  plate  and  ornaments  is  indefinitely 
lee.sithan  it  was,  yet  the  amount  so  kept 
may  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  precious  metals  themselves.  The 
two  proportions  are  entirely  distinct  and 
unconnected.  If,  however,  it  is  considered 
for  a  moment  how  indestractible  are  ar¬ 
ticles  composed  of  ihe  jtiecious  metals. 


how  steady  is  the  conversion  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  into  such  forms,  though  the 
amount  annually  converted  may  not  be 
large,  and  for  how  many  centuries  the 
accumulation  of  olqects  of  value  has  been 
going  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  most  of 
the  rich  countries  of  the  world  the  plate 
and  ornaments  must  be  a  large  mass.  It 
is  a  moderate  estimate  that  in  this  country 
alone — in  plate,  in  watches,  in  jewelry 
and  orrtaments — there  cannot  be  less  than 
50,000,000/.  worth  of  gold,  which  repre¬ 
sents  no  more  than  an  accumulation  of 
half  a  million  per  annum  for  a  century, 
not  to  speak  of  the  older  accumulations  at 
all.  Tliere  is  probably  an  equal  amount 
of  silver,  though  the  fashion  of  solid  silver 
plate  has  for  many  years  died  out.  In 
England,  then,  the  stock  of  gold  held  for 
non-monetar)’  uses  is  probably  not  far 
short  of,  if  not  equal  to,  the  stock  held 
for  monetary  uses,  which  is  probably  little 
more  than  about  60,000,000/.  The  stock 
of  silver,  again,  in  England  held  for  non¬ 
monetary  uses  must  be  two  or  three  times 
the  stock  of  silver  money,  which  is  little 
over  20,000,000/.  This  is  not  a  statistical 
paper,  but  the  figures  may  illustiatc  what 
the  facts  are  throughout  tlie  rest  of  the 
civilized  and  semi-civilized  world,  where 
greater  taste  for  ornaments  may  compen¬ 
sate  to  some  extent  th»  smaller  wealth  of 
the  people  compared  with  England.  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  indicate 
that  there  must  be  an  enormous  mass  of 
gold  and  silver  in  existence  and  used  for 
non-monetary  purposes. 

The  demand  for  non-monetary  purposes 
on  the  annual  production  is  also  prepon¬ 
derant  in  the  case  of  gold,  and  very  large 
in  the  case  of  silver.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  gold  annually  produced  is  taken  for 
the  arts  ;  and  if  the  consumption  of  India 
is  included,  as  being  either  for  simple 
hoarding,  or  for  the  arts,  and  in  no  case 
for  the  purpose  of  circulating  money,  then 
the  demand  for  gold  fur  non-monetary 
purposes  appears  almost  equal  to  the  entire 
annual  production.  The  normal  demand 
for  money  proper  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  state,  owing  to  the  amount  of  recoinage 
and  other  difficulties ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  annual  addition  to 
circulating  gold  money  in  normal  years 
can  be  anything  nearly  so  great.  Of  sil¬ 
ver,  apart  from  India,  about  a  fourth  or 
fifth  of  the  annual  production  is  consumed 
in  the  arts  ;  but  if  the  Indian  consumption 
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is  inclnded,  as  being  mostly  of  a  non¬ 
monetary  kind,  about  half  the  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  silver  may  be  considered  as  re¬ 
quired  for  non-monetary  uses.  Not  only, 
therefore,  is  the  non-monetary  stock  of 
the  precious  metals  enormous,  but  the 
preponderating  demands  failing  on  the  an¬ 
nual  production  are  also  non-monetary. 

And  both  as  regards  this  mass  of  the 
precious  metals  in  existence  not  used  as 
money,  and  the  demands  on  the  annual 
production  for  non-monetary  uses,  the 
same  conditions  as  to  the  ratio  of  ex¬ 
change  of  the  metals  with  other  articles 
must  exist,  as  exist  for  those  other  articles 
themselves  in  their  exchanges  with  each 
other,  unless  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver 
their  use  as  money  should  alter  the  con¬ 
ditions.  The  proposition  is  self-evident. 
The  precious  metals,  so  far,  are  ordinary 
merchandise  and  nothing  more. 

What  I  have  next  to  point  out  is  that 
as  regards  even  the  monetary  uses  of  the 
precious  metals,  there  are  different  uses. 
There  is  “  money”  and  ‘‘  money.”  The 
precious  metals,  when  used  for  one  kind 
of  monetary  purpose,  may  remain  obvi¬ 
ously  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
merchandise,  although  not  obviously  so 
when  used  for  another  kind  of  monetary 
purpose.  It  is  convenient  in  any  case  to 
make  distinctions,  and  to  look  at  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  detail  instead  of  speaking  of  the 
monetary  use  in  a  vague  and  general  way. 

Three  principal  kinds  of  employment  of 
the  precious  metals  for  monetary  purposes 
are  apparently  to  be  distinguished  :  1. 
They  are  employed  for  token  or  quati- 
token  coinage,  i.e.  for  the  retail  payments 
of  society.  2.  They  are  employed  as  re¬ 
serves  in  banks,  or  other  hands,  forming 
the  guarantee  of  paper  money  and  checks, 
and  thus  becoming  the  instrument  of  the 
wholesale  payments  of  society.  With  this 
employment  may  be  included  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals  as  an  instrument  of 
international  remittance.  3.  They  are 
used  as  a  means  of  hoarding.  Only  the 
first  two  of  these  employments  can  be 
spoken  of,  I  believe,  as  a  proper  monetary 
employment.  At  any  rate,  although  the 
precious  metals,  when  hoarded,  whether 
in  coin  or  in  bullion,  may  be  c^onsidered 
an  potential  money,  they  are  clearly  not 
money  in  circulation,  and  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  use  for  money 
in  circulation  and  the  use  for  hoarding. 

We  may  begin  with  the  hoarding  use. 


When  in  demand  for  hoarding,  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  although  they  may  be  in  the 
form  of  coin,  remain  mere  merchandise. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  respect¬ 
ing  their  ratio  of  exchange  as  diamonds, 
valuable  pictures,  or  any  other  valuable 
object  which  may  be  hoarded.  The  mo¬ 
tives  of  hoarding,  and  the  price  to  be  paid 
”  in  meal  or  in  malt  ”  for  the  boards,  de¬ 
termine  the  demand  ;  and  the  price  to  be 
obtained,  which  acts  upon  botli  the  exist¬ 
ing  hoards  as  well  as  upon  the  annual 
production,  when  any  new  hoard  is  in 
question,  determines  the  supply.  The 
possibility  of  using  the  hoards  as  money, 
especially  when  in  the  form  of  coin,  may 
be  an  element  in  their  value  ;  but  it  is 
only  one  element  out  of  many,  and  for 
this  purpose,  accordingly,  the  precious 
metals  are  practically  merchandise  only. 

Equally  with  the  stock  of  the  precious 
metals  for  purely  non-monetary  uses,  the 
stocks  of  the  precious  metals  hoarded  arc 
very  large.  The  military  and  quasi- 
military  chests  of  military  Governments 
like  France,  Germany,  and  Kussia  ;  the 
accumulations  of  the  precious  metals  in 
those  countries,  far  beyond  any  strict  re¬ 
quirement  of  monetary  circulation  :  are 
enormous.  The  United  States,  again,  has 
accumulated  both  gold  and  silver  in  its 
Government  vaults  far  beyond  any  ordi¬ 
nary  monetary  necessity.  There  are  large 
private  hoards  besides  all  over  the  world, 
but  especially  in  India,  where  both  gold 
and  silver  are  largely  hoarded.  What¬ 
ever  the  motives  may  be  which  deter¬ 
mine  these  hoards,  the  hoards  themselves 
are  not  money  in  circulation  in  any  form, 
and  the  demand  to  replenish  them  is  not 
a  demand  for  “money,”  and  the  supply 
of  these  demands  is  not  a  supply  of 

money,”  which  can  help  to  make  any 
such  relation  between  the  quantity  of 
money  and  prices  as  the  quantitative  theory 
of  money,  and  with  it  the  bimetallic  the¬ 
ory,  assume. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  sim¬ 
ply  hoarded  and  the  stock  in  the  form  of 
ornaments,  where  they  serve  another  pur¬ 
pose  as  well  as  hoarding.  In  India  espe¬ 
cially  it  is  well  known  Uie  ornaments  are  a 
reserve,  and  are  if  necessary  melted  down. 
But  in  all  cases  the  possibility  of  melting 
exists. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  use  of  hoarding, 
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which  is  in  one  eense  a  »onetarj  ase  of 
the  preeioas  metals,  is  to  be  incladed,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  discosaion,  in 
the  categorj  of  merchandise  uses  where 
gold  and  silver  are  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  regards  their  ratio  of  ex¬ 
change  with  other  articles  as  are  those 
other  articles  themselves. 

We  come  then  to  the  more  special 
monetary  uses  of  the  precious  metals  as 
above  defined.  And  here  again  we  find 
that  as  regards  the  most  important  of  these 
in  respect  of  Quantity,  via.  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals  as  token  money,  or  yvMut- 
token  money,  the  demand  for  them  must 
also  be  viewed  as  an  ordinary  merchandise 
demand.  The  point  is  so  important  as  to 
exense  a  somewhat  full  exposition. 

As  regards  all  kinds  of  token  nsoney, 
then,  I  have  to  put  forward  the  proposition 
that  tbe  general  economic  eircamstances 
of  a  coromnnity  of  which  the  range  of 
prices  of  staple  articles  is  an  important 
part,  but  still  only  a  part,  determiae  in 
ordinary  circumstances  the  quantity  of  tbe 
precious  metals  used  as  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  that  form.  The  range  of  incomes 
seems  even  more  important  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  than  prices  ordinarily  so  called  ;  bat 
tbe  two  are  interconnected,  and  incomes 
are  a  part  of  **  prioes,”  using  the  word  in 
its  most  genei^  sense.  Further,  tbe 
quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  the 
precious  metals  so  used  as  money  may  be 
considered  as  a  fixed  amount  of  each  kind 
per  head  of  the  population,  or  rather  an 
amount  oscillating  between  fixed  limits  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  seasons  and  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  credit.  The  amounts  at  any  |;pte 
do  not  vary  proportionately  with  small  or 
ordinary  fluctuations  of  prices,  though 
they  are  liable  to  great  changes  with 
changes  of  nuignitude  in  economic  circum¬ 
stances,  including,  in  such  changes  of 
magnitude,  great  changes  in  the  range  of 
incomes  and  the  range  of  prices  of  staple 
commodities. 

Take  first  the  case  of  copper  or  nickel 
money,  which  is  all  tbe  better  for  illustra¬ 
tion  because  copper  and  nickel,  though 
used  for  token  money,  are  not  precious 
metals.  Apparently,  then,  for  a  com¬ 
munity  of  given  numbers  in  a  certain  state 
of  civilisation  and  economic  development, 
only  a  definite  amount  of  such  small 
money  is  required,  whatever  the  range  of 
prices  may  be.  The  same  (or  nearly  the 
lame)  copper  money  will  do  tbe  work 


which  coppe|.has  to  do  in  such  a  commu¬ 
nity  at  idmost  any  range  of  prices.  The 
statistics  of  copper  coinage  show  that  it  is 
a  machiae  whose  sise  is  increased  auto¬ 
matically  as  population  ineveases — more 
rapidly,  perhaps,  in  good  tinves  (when 
prices  rise)  than  in  bad  times  (when  prices 
fall),  but  not  in  such  a  way  at  any  time 
as  to  make  any  proportion  between  the 
changes  in  quantity  and  the  changes  iu 
prices. 

What  is  true  of  copper  money  is  true 
of  silver  money  in  a  country  like  England. 
This  money  being  wanted  for  small 
change,  the  quantity  in  use  varies  only  as 
copper  money  does,  and  from  similar 
causes.  The  determining  factor  is  a  cus¬ 
tom  and  habit  of  the  people,  which  re¬ 
quires  so  much  silver  money  per  head. 
At  a  point,  no  doubt,  silver  might  tend  to 
go  out  of  use,  and  copper  come  in  on  the 
one  side  in  place  of  it,  and  gold  on  the 
other  ;  but  the  linsits  of  change  are  ap¬ 
parently  very  wide. 

Mutatit  muta-ndU,  it  is  obvious,  the 
same  remarks  must  apply  to  that  part  of 
the  gold  money  in  a  country  like  England 
which  is  either  explicitly  token  money  or 
which,  though  standard  money  and  unlim¬ 
ited  legal  tender,  is  really  used  as  a  kind 
of  small  change  only — that  is,  tbe  whole 
stock  of  gold  coin  in  a  country  like  Eng¬ 
land  which  is  nmther  held  as  reserve  iu 
tbe  Bank  of  England  nor  hoarded,  the 
bairking  system  reducing  the  uses  of  gold 
coin  in  circulation  to  those  really  of  small 
change  only.  The  anvount  of  such  small 
chaiq^e  must  be  viewed  as  strictly  regulated 
by  the  hubits  and  customs  of  the  people, 
remaining  at  the  same  chronic  amount 
with  given  habits  and  customs,  and  not 
changing — or,  at  any  rate,  not  changing 
greatly — according  to  the  ordinary  fluctu¬ 
ations  of  prices. 

Tbe  point  when  stated  is  so  obvious  as 
to  seem  hardly  worth  laboring  ;  but  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  analogy  of 
the  circulation  of  paper  money  of  small 
denominations  in  a  country  where  the 
quantities  of  such  paper  in  circulation  are 
exactly  ascertainable,  quite  supports  the 
concluuon,  although  so  little  is  known  of 
the  circulation  of  gold  itself  that  it  cannot 
be  directly  proved.  The  paper  (and  this 
is  true  of  inconvertible  as  well  as  convert¬ 
ible  paper)  is  very  nearly  a  fixed  quantity 
per  head  in  such  countries,  or  rather  a 
quantity  varying  between  fixed  points  ac- 
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oordia^  to  tlie  seMoim,  and  it  hardly  seena 
to  vary  with  prices  within  very  wide  liasits 
indeed.  Even  when  it  seems  to  vary  with 
prices  a  little,  the  variation  in  the  demand 
for  the  precious  metals  that  would  arise  on 
similar  changes  oocarring  in  the  require* 
iiieuts  of  those  metals  for  small  change 
would  he  extremely  small  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  the  metals  ased  for  monetary 
purposes  generally,  and  still  more  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  vowiae  of  the  metals  in  use 
for  all  purposes. 

Of  gold,  therefore,  as  token  and  quasi* 
token  money,  as  for  silver  and  copper,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  quantity  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  fixed  amount — an  amount  at  any 
rate  not  varying  with  small  changes  in  the 
range  of  prices  of  staple  aKicles,  and  never 
clianging  proportionately. 

The  same  remarks  would  of  coarse  be 
tme  of  silver,  when  it  is  the  unlimited 
legal  tender  and  standard  money  of  a 
country,  as  regards  that  portion  of  the  so- 
called  standard  money  which  is  really  used 
as  small  change.  The  nature  of  the  use 
has  to  be  considered  rather  tlian  the  nom¬ 
inal  character  of  the  coinage. 

We  hnve  still,  then,  only  “  merchan¬ 
dise”  to  deal  with  as  regards  this  impor¬ 
tant  monetary  use  of  the  precious  metals — 
a  more  important  use,  in  respect  of  quan¬ 
tity,  it  may  be  noticed,  than  tlie  nse  of 
the  metals  as  reserves,  although  in  another 
respect  the  use  as  reserves  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  by  far  of  the  monetary  uses.  It 
is  by  the  reserves  that  wholesale  payments 
are  made,  and  the  money  so  used  must 
possess  by  law  or  custom  the  quality  of 
standard  and  unlimited  legal  tender,  bat 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  re¬ 
quired  for  this  purpose  is  not  iaige  in 
amount  in  comparison  with  the  quantity 
used  for  small  change. 

Coming  finally,  however,  to  the  nse  of 
the  precious  metals  as  reserves,  we  find 
that  here  again  the  demand  for  the  pre- 
cions  metals  is  usually  a  demand  for  a  fixed 
qnantity,  or  rather  a  quantity  varying  be¬ 
tween  fixed  points,  dependent  on  the  hab¬ 
its  and  customs  of  a  commercial  commu¬ 
nity  in  given  economic  circumstances 
among  which  the  range  of  prices  is  only 
one  of  the  factors.  It  is  not  a  demand 
which  varies  materially  or  sensibly  with 
ordinary  fluctuations  of  prices.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  explained,  the  reserve  has  great 
regulating  power,  and  the  changes  in  hand 
its  normal  amount  may  be  significant  of 


cositraction  or  expansion  of  standard 
money,  or  rather  the  material,  whether 
gold  or  silver,  of  which  it  is  made.  Bui 
the  variations  cannot  alter  seriously  the 
demands  upon  the  precious  metals  them- 
selvesi.  The  highest  reserve  in  the  Bank 
of  England  for  many  years  has  been  little 
over  1 8,000, OOOf.,  while  the  more  usnal 
fluctuations  have  been  between  10,000,- 
000/.  and  16,000,000/. 

In  speaking  of  banking  reserves,  I  have 
bad  England  mainly  in  view,  as  almost  the 
only  great  country  with  a  genuinely  auto¬ 
matic  money  market.  In  other  countries, 
such  as  France,  dermany,  and  the  United 
States,  the  so-called  reserves  are  rather 
hoards  than  reserves — potential  money, 
not  actual  money,  to  which  therefore  the 
same  rules  would  not  apply  ;  but  wherever 
the  function  of  a  reserve  exists,  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  a  fixed  quantity,  or  a  quantity 
oscillating  between  fixed  points,  and  oscil¬ 
lating  without  any  special  reference  to  the 
usual  fluctuations  in  prices,  is  manifest. 

What  is  true  of  reserves  so-called  seems 
also  true  of  that  portion  of  the  money 
used  as  a  guarantee  of  wholesale  payments 
which  is  remitted  to  and  fro,  and  is  at  one 
time  part  of  the  reserve  in  England,  at  an> 
other  part  of  the  reserve  in  France,  and 
so  on.  The  whole  reserves  and  precious 
metals  in  eonrae  of  remittance  in  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  may  be  considered  a  single 
fund  which  varies  even  less  as  a  whole 
than  the  particular  parts  of  it  in  individual 
countries. 

To  conclude,  then  :  the  demands  for 
the  precious  metals  as  reserves,  like  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  for  other  monetary  pur¬ 
poses,  is  thus,  in  fact,  a  demand  for  them 
as  raerchandiae  ;  and  in  all  respects  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  precious  metals  are  mer¬ 
chandise  only.  It  is  undeniably  so  as  re¬ 
gards  their  non-mooetary  uses,  which  aie 
the  most  important  in  amount.  It  is 
equally  so  as  regards  the  quasi-monetary 
but  really  merchandise  use  of  hoarding, 
the  next  important  in  amount ;  equally  so 
as  regards  the  use  for  token  money  or 
small  change,  which  comes  next ;  and 
equally  so  as  regards  the  use  for  ”  re¬ 
serves,”  which  comes  last  in  amount  and 
ia  really  very  unimportant  in  that  respect. 
In  effect,  then,  the  ratio  of  exchange  be¬ 
tween  gold  and  ulver  and  other  articles 
can  be  fixed  in  no  other  way  and  by  no 
other  influences  than  those  which  affect 
those  articles.  There  is  absolutely  no 
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difference  in  gold  and  silrer  from  any 
other  mercbandiae,  and  the  theories  which 
presuppose  some  special  and  peculiar  dif¬ 
ference,  because  the  precious  metals  >ire 
used  for  money,  is  a  palpable  delusion. 
It  has  no  foundation  in  the  actual  facts  of 
the  uses  of  the  precious  metals. 

We  may  go  a  little  farther  and  affirm 
that,  so  far  from  the  money  demand 
proper  being  the  regulating  demand,  in 
the  adjustment  of  ratios  between  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  and  other  commodities,  that 
money  demand  can  hardly  ever  be  the 
regulator.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  a  de¬ 
mand,  as  we  have  seen,  mostly  for  a  fixed 
amount  of  the  precious  metals,  and  it  is  a 
demand  at  the  same  time  of  a  very  im¬ 
perative  kind,  which  will  be  satisfied  at 
almost  any  ratio  of  exchange  with  other 
commodities,  because  money  serves  a 
great  necessity,  and  the  amount  required 
is  at  the  same  time  so  small  in  proportion 
to  the  wealth  of  modem  societies  that  the 
price  paid  for  it  is  unfelt.  The  money 
demand,  therefore,  can  hardly  ever  be 
that  last  margin  of  demand  to  which  the 
last  margin  of  supply  is  adjusted,  and  by 
which  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  the 
precious  metals  and  other  articles  will  be 
finally  settled.  Gold  and  silver,  there¬ 
fore,  while  ased  ns  money,  are  not  only 
merchandise,  but  the  regulator  of  the  ratio 
between  them  and  other  articles  must  al¬ 
most  necessarily  be  some  other  than  the 
money  use. 

'  What  becomes  then  of  the  theory 
which  I  admit  to  be  true,  that  there  is 
**  a”  relation  between  the  quantity  of 
money  and  prices  f  The  quantitative  the¬ 
ory  of  money,  which  proceeds  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  there  is  a  pool  of  money 
into  which  a  balance  of  the  precious 
metals  falls  after  other  uses  have  been 
satisfied,  and  that  prices  rise  or  fall  pro¬ 
portionately  with  an  increase  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  pool,  is  obviously  not  true  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
lation  between  money  and  prices. 

A  relation  of  some  kind  then  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
the  precious  metals  for  money,  as  for 
other  purposes,  must  tend  to  increase, 
other  things  being  equal,  when  they  are 
relatively  cheap,  and  to  diminish  when 
they  are  relatively  dear.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  consequent  variation  in  ordinary 
circumstances  can  be  very  great  as  regards 


the  use  of  precious  metals  for  money,  be¬ 
cause  the  money  demand  is  itself  so  im¬ 
perative  ;  but  there  is  probably  some  va- 
nation.  lliere  is  nothing  special, 
however,  in  this  variation  to  take  away 
from  the  precious  metals  their  quality  of 
merchandise. 

Again,  while  the  quantities  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  used  as  money  are  usually  of 
fixed  amount,  given  a  certain  economic 
condition,  and  customs  and  legislation  of 
a  certain  kind,  yet  in  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances — that  is,  on  great  changes  of 
prices  or  other  economic  conditions  occur¬ 
ring — the  quantity  of  different  sorts  of 
the  precious  metals  required  for  money 
use  may  be  greatly  changed.  A  country 
rising  in  the  economic  rank  advances  from 
the  use  of  copper  or  nickel  mainly  to  a 
larger  use  of  silver  ;  from  silver  in  the 
same  way  to  gold  ;  and  from  both  silver 
and  gold  to  paper  and  other  substitutes 
for  metallic  money.  With  prices  and  in¬ 
comes  in  England  and  other  civilized 
countries  a  tenth  of  what  they  are  now, 
there  could  hardly  be  the  same  use  for 
gold  that  there  is,  and  perhaps  not  even 
for  silver.  Always,  however,  the  metals 
remain  merchandise,  and  it  is  the  prices 
which  determine,  or  help  to  determine, 
the  quantity  of  them  to  be  used  as 
money,  not  the  money  the  prices. 

I  have  explained  elsewhere  in  what  way 
probably  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the 
precious  metals  may  involve  a  fall  or  rise 
in  the  ratio  of  their  exchange  with  other 
articles,  and  may  be  associated  with 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  used.* 
In  times  of  good  credit,  if  the  precious 
metals  happen  to  be  abundant  and  easily 
procurable,  the  tendency  will  be  for  the 
reserves  of  money  to  accumulate  more 
rapidly  that  at  other  times,  and  for  prices 
to  rise  more  than  they  would  otherwise 
do,  until  reaction  sets  in.  In  times  of 
bad  credit  the  reserves  would  begin  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  sooner  after  the  crash,  and  the 
fall  of  prices  would  also  be  arrested  sooner 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  But 
the  precise  mode  in  which  a  change  in  the 
quantity  of  money  used  is  brought  about 
is,  of  course,  only  a  detail.  The  essential 
point  is  that  it  takes  a  catastrophic  change 
in  prices,  or  in  some  other  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  to  make  any  sensible  change  in 


*  See  OiM  Supply,  Rale  cf  Diaeouni  and 
Prieea.  Eaaaya  in  Rnanee,  Snd  aeries. 
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that  quantity,  and  alwaya  it  ia  the  change 
of  prices  or  other  change  in  economic  con¬ 
ditions  which  affects  the  quantity  of 
money  used,  and  not  the  money  the 
prices.  The  merchandise  quality  of  the 
precious  metals  remiuns  entirely  unaf¬ 
fected. 

In  these  ways  then,  although  the  quan¬ 
titative  theory  of  money  as  above  stated 
is  not  true,  it  is  still  true  that  money  and 
prices  are  related.  But  the  relation  is  of 
an  entirely  different  nature  from  that  of 
proportional  quantity,  and  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  precious  metals  when  used  as 
money  are  merchandise  still,  aud  have 
their  ratios  of  exchange  with  other  articles 
fixed  in  no  other  way  than  any  other  mer¬ 
chandise. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
function  of  the  precious  metals  as  money 
affects  the  ratio  at  which  they  exchange 
with  other  commodities  in  one  very  special 
manner,  differently  from  anything  which 
is  observable  as  regards  any  other  com¬ 
modities.  There  is  an  oscillation  of  the 
prices  of  staple  commodities  due  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  credit,  and  the  effect  is, 
that  any  commodity  used  as  money  falls 
in  exchangeable  value  when  credit  be¬ 
comes  good,  and  rises  when  credit  be¬ 
comes  bad,  although  if  it  were  not  used  as 
money,  and  some  other  commodity  were 
BO  used,  it  would  probably  move  in  the 
opposite  direction  along  with  the  com- 
m<^ities.  But  these  oscillations  must  be 
confined  within  the  most  narrow  limits. 
The  chronic  ratio  of  exchange  between 
the  precious  metals  and  other  commodities 
is  not  concerned.  To  the  extent  that  a 
ratio  is  established  different  from  what 
the  chronic  ratio  tends  to  be,  causes  are 
set  in  operation  which  operate  to  restore 
the  equilihrium. 

But  allowing  for  such  oscillations  and 
exceptions,  which  are  most  slight  after  all, 
the  chronic  ratios  of  exchange  between 
gold  and  silver  and  other  commodities  are 
not  determined  by  any  special  qualities 
these  metals  have  as  money.  It  is  the 
range  of  prices  as  part  of  a  general  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  which  helps  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  money  in  use,  and  not  the 
quantity  of  money  in  use  which  deter¬ 
mines  Uie  prices. 

Having  answered  the  main  question 
with  which  I  started,  I  might  stop  at  this 
point ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  go  on  and 


answer  a  connected  question,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  supplementary  hypothesis  of 
the  bimetallic  theory.  Not  only  is  a  pool 
of  money  assumed  by  the  theory,  and  a 
rise  or  fall  of  prices  with  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  pool,  but  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  as  forming  the  pool,  are  assumed  to 
be  interchangeable,  so  that  the  one  can 
displace  the  other.  There  is  no  such  pool, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  that  might  be  the 
end  of  the  question  ;  but  neither  is  there 
any  such  interchangeability  between  gold 
and  silver  as  is  supposed. 

Take  the  case  of  token  money.  Cop¬ 
per,  it  is  clear,  supplies  one  want ;  silver 
another  ;  gold  another.  A  community 
requiring  actual  metallic  money  for  certain 
classes  of  payments  must  have  either  gold 
or  ulver,  or  an  inferior  metal,  according 
to  its  special  wants.  It  has  no  choice  in 
the  matter  at  all. 

The  fact  tliat  either  one  or  the  other 
metal  may  be  dispensed  with  in  actual 
circulation  by  the  substitution  of  paper 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  if  the  demand 
is  for  metallic  currency  at  all  in  actual  cir¬ 
culation,  it  must  be  for  the  metal  which 
can  perform  the  desired  work.  The 
metals  in  this  respect  are  not  interchange¬ 
able. 

The  want  of  interchangeability  is  not 
so  evident  when  the  precious  metals  are 
used  as  reserves  in  banks  and  other  hands 
as  the  basis  of  wholesale  payments,  but  it 
seems  evident  that  even  here  gold  is  the 
more  convenient  metal  for  advanced  com¬ 
munities,  as  the  more  easily  handled,  and 
as  the  most  convenient  for  remittances 
over  great  distances.  There  is  no  com¬ 
plete  interchangeability  between  it  and 
silver.  In  any  case  it  is  an  absolutely  un¬ 
avoidable  neceeeity  for  communities,  by 
legislation  or  custom,  to  select  one  or  the 
other  metal  for  its  unlimited  legal  tender, 
which  accordingly  will  be  the  metal  in 
which  reserves  will  be  held.  Where  a 
community,  following  the  ancient  prac¬ 
tice,  which  prevailed  before  good  token 
money  was  invented,  tries  to  keep  both 
gold  and  silver  in  circulation  as  unlimited 
legal  tender  by  a  dual  legal  tender  law, 
and  endeavors  to  carry  out  the  law,  that 
metal  which  exchanges  for  the  other  at  a 
less  price  than  the  legal  ratio, — which  is 
overvalued  by  the  legal  ratio,  as  the 
phrase  is, — will  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  unlimited  legal  tender,  and 
the  demand  for  it  will  be  the  same  as  if  it 
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were  the  single  unlimited  Icral  tender  of 
that  country.  There  can  he  no  inter¬ 
changeability  in  practice  between  the  two 
metals.* 

There  is  also  a  complete  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  metals  in  regard  to  the  ob> 
jects  for  which  they  are  hoarded  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  hoard¬ 
ed.  One  community  hoards  gold,  another 
silver,  another  both  in  uncertain  propor¬ 
tions.  Governments  hoard  both,  from  a 
variety  of  motives,  bnt  preferably  gold  for 
military  purposes.  Awhile  hoarding,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  most  variable  demand,  there  is 
hoarding  and  hoarding,  and  the  one  metal 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  other  for  this 
purpose. 

Accordingly  gold  and  silver  are  not  only 
in  no  special  relation  to  commodities  as 
money,  causing  the  ratio  between  them 
and  commodities  to  be  fixed  in  a  different 
way  than  the  ratios  among  commodities 
themselves,  viz.,  by  supply  and  demand 
and  cost  of  production  ;  bnt  as  money 
they  perform  different  functions,  and  they 
are  never  interchangeable,  or  at  most  very 
partially  so.  The  supplementary  bimetal¬ 
lic  hypothesis  is  then  as  unfounded  as  the 
primary  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  margin 
of  the  precious  metals  after  all  their  other 

*  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Locke  and  the 
English  economists,  and  it  impresses  me  the 
more,  the  more  I  have  studied  the  subject. 
The  experience  of  France  between  1803  and 
1873  is  often  referred  to  as  showing  that  the 
two  metals  can  circulate  side  by  side  as  full 
legal  tender.  Bnt  having  considered  all  the 
facta  carefully,  I  find  they  are  entirely  such 
as  to  confirm  the  older  economists.  France 
never  had  both  metals  in  use  at  the  same  time 
as  full  legal  tender  and  standard  money.  The 
two  metals  were  always  in  use  as  different 
kinds  of  token  money  or  ^uosi-token  money  ; 
bnt  the  full  legal  tender  was  practically  for 
one  period,  1803-50,  silver  only,  and  for  an¬ 
other  period,  1850-73,  gold  only.  Gold  and 
silver  were  never  both  used  as  unlimited  legal 
tender  together.  Gold  and  silver  eouu  might 
have  been  so  used  as  monopoly  coins,  as 
ver  coins  are  now  used  in  Fiance,  without  in¬ 
fringing  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  older 
economists,  which  was  absolutely  true.  'What 
they  spoke  of  as  being  incapable  of  circulat¬ 
ing  together  was  the  metals,  or  coins  made  of 
them  without  any  seigniorage  ;  coins  on  which 
a  seigniorage  had  been  chafed,  or  which  had 
become  degraded  by  use,  might  so  circulate 
for  a  time  until  the  ratio  between  the  metals 
changed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  of  the 
one  or  the  other  sort  of  coin  being  melted. 
But  such  a  limited  circulation  of  monopoly 
coins  does  not  show  that  the  metals  them¬ 
selves  could  circulate  together  at  a  ratio. 


uses,  which  becomes  available  for  money, 
and  that  prices  rise  or  fall  according  to 
the  size  of  the  margin.  There  is  not  only 
no  such  margin  as  is  imagined,  the  money 
use  being  rather  the  first  use  ;  but  if  there 
were,  gmd  and  silver  could  not  take  each 
other’s  place  in  the  margin.  When  used 
for  money  they  are  really  used  each  in  a 
special  way,  and  not  in  such  a  way  that 
the  one  can  take  the  place  of  the  other. 

The  conclusion  being  so  clear,  one  may 
well  wonder  how  a  theory  so  baseless  came 
to  be  formed.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get  together  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  ;  but  some  points  seem  clear  and  in¬ 
structive.  After  so  much  bimetallic 
clamor  as  we  have  had,  sober  men  may  be 
interested  to  see  how  overwhelming  is  the 
economic  opinion  against  the  bimetallist, 
and  how  little  claim  bimetallism  has  to  be 
a  competing  monetary  theory  with  mono¬ 
metallism. 

The  great  English  authorities  on  cur¬ 
rency,  including  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  economics — Locke,  Harris,  Lord 
Liverpool,  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo— were 
not  aware  of  the  peculiar  theory  which 
bimetallists  advocate,  and  took  for  granted 
that  the  ratio  between  the  precious  metals 
and  other  commodities  was  settled,  as  all 
other  exchange  ratios  are  settled,  by  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  higgling  of  the  market, 
and  cost  of  production.  There  is  not  one 
syllable  in  their  writings  to  imply  any 
other  theory.  Upon  this  Locke  based  his 
mathematical  demonstration,  universally 
accepted  last  century,  that  there  could  not 
be  two  standard  metals,  because  the  articles 
being  different  the  two  could  not  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  at  any  given  ratio, 
but  the  ratio  would  necessarily  change. 

Hence  Locke  recommended  that  only 
one  should  be  standard,  and  that  the  other 
should  be  used  in  payments  at  a  ratio — to 
be  fixed  by  the  market  from  time  to  time. 
Harris  and  other  authorities  preferred  that 
Government  should  fix  a  ratio  which  would 
be  followed  in  Government  transactions, 
and  probably  largely  in  other  transactions  ; 
but  they  equally  contemplated  that  the  ra¬ 
tio  would  require  changing  from  time  to 
time  according  to  the  ma»et.  The  idea 
that  the  Government  by  its  action  in  coin¬ 
ing,  in  accordance  with  some  special  prop¬ 
erty  of  money,  would  cause  gold  and  silver 
to  interchange  with  each  other  at  the 
Government  ratio  until  one  or  other  was 
wholly  displaced,  did  not  theu  exist.  No 
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such  property  in  gold  and  silver  as  money 
had  been  observed  by  those  great  author¬ 
ities,  although  all  countries  had  ratios,  and 
there  were  even  proposals  as  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century  for  a  universal  com¬ 
mon  ratio. 

In  troth,  so  little  suspicion  was  there 
of  any  such  theory  that  it  is  quite  certain 
the  coining  of  both  gold  and  silver,  and 
their  acceptance  by  governments  at  a  ratio, 
originated,  and  was  continued,  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  practical  convenience  only. 
Gold  was  the  most  convenient  metal  for 
the  larger  payments  ;  silver  for  the  smaller. 
Both  had  to  be  coined  because  there  were 
different  classes  of  payments.  When 
Lord  Liverpool,  following  Adam  Smith, 
suggested  and  elaborated  a  plan  for  token 
money,  by  which  the  metal  which  was  not 
the  standard  could  be  brought  into  use  for 
the  special  payments  for  which  it  was  con¬ 
venient,  without  the  special  risk  of  melt¬ 
ing  down  to  which  the  undervalued  metal 
in  a  bimetallic  regime  was  exposed,  then  it 
was  felt  by  all  the  authorities  that  the 
problem  of  metallic  money  had  been  solved. 
One  metal  was  to  be  the  standard,  and  the 
other  was  to  be  related  to  the  standard  in 
such  a  way  that,  while  it  could  be  used 
conveniently,  the  risk  of  melting  it  down 
would  be  enormously  lessened. 

This  universal  consensus  of  opinion  last 
century  was  manifested,  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
land  but  in  other  countries. 

In  the  United  States  coins  of  both  gold 
and  silver  were  introduced  after  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  on  a  bimetallic 
basis,  but  without  the  hint  of  an  argument 
that  the  ratio  wonld  exist  permanently,  or 
that  the  action  of  the  Government  would 
tend  to  fix  it.  The  whole  object  was  to 
get  both  metals  into  use,  having  regard  to 
the  special  payments  for  which  they  were 
adapted — to  effect  the  objects  which  are 
now  effected  by  standard  and  token  money 
together.  Lord  Liverpool’s  scheme  of 
token  money  came  later,  and  was  not  be¬ 
fore  the  American  authorities.  But  there 
is  not  a  glimmering,  in  all  the  American 
writing,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  of  the 
peculiar  monetary  theory  on  which  bimet- 
alism  is  now  based. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  French 
legislation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Indeed,  in  the  discussions  which 
preceded  the  great  French  law  of  1803, 
the  authority  of  Locke  and  Newton  was 
recognised  ;  and,  in  coining  both  gold  and 


silver,  the  French  law  declared  silver  alone 
to  be  the  standard,  the  coinage  of  the 
other  metal  being  only  rec<^i^  in  pay¬ 
ments  at  a  ratio.  In  the  original  draft  of 
the  law  it  was  provided  that  when  the  ra¬ 
tio  had  to  be  changed,  only  the  gold  should 
be  recoined  ;  but,  although  this  provision 
was  subsequently  omitted,  it  was  from  no 
anticipation  that  a  change  in  the  ratio  was 
practically  out  of  the  question,  or  that  the 
law  itself  would  tend  to  maintain  the  ratio. 
There  is  not  a  syllable  to  that  effect  in  the 
whole  debate,  nor  a  whisper  of  that  mon¬ 
etary  theory  on  which  bimetallism  is  based. 

The  French  Legislature  had  not  Lord 
Livetpool’s  plan  of  a  token  money  before 
them.  The  legislation  of  1803  in  France 
preceded  the  famous  treatise  on  the  coins 
of  the  realm.  It  is  too  much  to  assume 
that  so  novel  a  plan  wonld  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  in  France  if  it  had  been  before  the 
authorities  at  the  time  ;  but  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  it  would  have  been  quite  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  all  the  practical  considera¬ 
tions  stated  in  the  debate  in  favor  of  tho 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver. 

As  late  as  1816,  when  the  single  gold 
standard  was  formally  adopted  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  coinage  of  silver  as  token 
money  only  was  resolved  on,  there  is  still 
no  hint  of  the  peculiar  bimetallic  theory. 
The  single  standanl  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  and  cordially,  as  a  thing  about  which 
there  could  be  no  question.  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole  (Master  of  the  Mint!,  in  proposing 
it,  made  the  following  declaration,  which 
it  may  be  useful  to  quote  tcxtually  as 
showing,  in  conjunction  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  the 
strength  of  the  authorities — as  matters 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  century — 
against  tho  possibility  of  a  fixed  ratio  : — 

When  th«  committee  took  into  their  oon- 
sideration  this  short  view  of  the  history  of 
our  circulation,  he  believed  he  should  be  an¬ 
ticipated  in  his  opinion  that  it  oonld  not  be 
exp^ient  to  allow  the  coins  of  both  the  pre- 
cions  metals  to  be  equally  legal  tender  and 
standard  money  of  the  country  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  It  had  been  the  opinion  of,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  all  the  eminent  men  who  had  written 
upon  the  subject,  that  there  should  be  but 
one  standard  measure  of  value.  Sir  William 
Petty,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Mr.  Harris  upon  this 
point  had  all  concurred.  Mr.  Locke  says 
that  money,  as  the  measure  of  commerce, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  steadily  and  invariably  as 
may  be  ;  but  this  cannot  be  if  your  money  be 
made  of  two  metals,  whose  proportion,  and 
consequently  whose  price,  constantly  varies 
in  respect  to  one  another.  Sir  William  Petty 
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declares  there  can  be  but  one  of  the  two  pre¬ 
cious  metals  of  gold  and  silrer  fit  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  money.  Mr.  Harris  obserres,  that  only 
one  of  these  metals  can  be  the  money  or 
standard  measure  of  commerce  in  any  eonn- 
try.  In  later  times,  after  a  further  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  erils  arising  from  the  collision  of 
two  standards,  from  the  competition  raised 
between  the  coins  of  the  two  precious  metals, 
these  opinions  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Aloome  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  and  lastly  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  bullion  committee.  All  (^ese  au¬ 
thorities  had  agreed  that  the  standard  meas¬ 
ure  of  value,  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm, 
should  be  composed  only  of  one  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals.  He  believed,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  universally  admitted  that  there 
should  be  but  one  standard  coin  of  the 
realm,  to  be  at  once  the  measure  and  equiv¬ 
alent  of  property.* 

So  strong  and  so  unanimons  was  opinion 
down  to  1816  and  aTterward  against  the 
possibility  of  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver.  Voices  were  indeed  raised  in 
favor  of  silver  rather  than  gold  as  the 
single  standard  (which  all  were  agreed  on), 
but  not  strong  voices.  The  only  spokes¬ 
man  for  this  view  in  the  debates  was  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Ricardo,  a  greater 
authority,  was  predisposed  in  favor  of  a 
silver  standard  ;  but  before  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  specie  payments  in  1820,  he  in¬ 
timated  his  adhesion  to  gold  as  the  single 
standard,  partly  on  the  ground  of  an  an¬ 
ticipated  fall  of  silver.  Opinion,  how¬ 
ever.  was  <mite  unanimous,  on  the  [*assage 
of  the  Bill  of  1816,  in  favor  of  a  single 
standard — so  unanimous,  indeed,  that  the 
possibility  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
bimetallic  theory  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  dreamt  of. 

Of  course,  no  question  can  be  settled 
by  authority.  Locke,  and  Adam  Smith, 
and  Ricardo,  and  many  more,  may  all  have 
been  in  error,  and  blind  not  to  discover 
the  special  nature  of  money  which  made 
a  fixed  ratio  possible.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  reasons  for  respecting  author¬ 
ity,  we  must  recollect  that  in  this  matter 
the  great  authorities  of  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were 
dealing  with  the  subject  as  one  of  urgent 
business — Locke,  Newton,  Harris,  Lord 
Liverpool,  as  part  of  their  otficial  duty — 
and  that  the  subject  was  looked  at  by 
them  in  all  its  aspects,  and  keenly  studied. 

*  DtbaU  on  Stiver  Oomege :  extract  from 
speech  by  Mr.  Wellesley  P^e  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1816.  From  Hansard’s  Pariiamenlary 
DAaUs,  voL  xxxiv.  1816,  ooL  »46. 
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When  and  in  what  circumstances  the  op¬ 
posite  bimetallic  theory  grew  up,  who 
were  its  discoverers  and  expounders,  what 
they  knew  of  the  previous  inquiries  and 
discussions — become,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  matters  of  interest.  If  the  new 
theory  is  a  respectable  one,  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  an  intellectual  continuity  in 
the  discussions,  and  that  the  errors  of  au¬ 
thorities  like  Locke,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Ricardo  are  carefully  analysed  and  ex¬ 
posed,  and  the  facts  supporting  the  new 
theory  (which  these  authorities  had  passed 
over)  explained. 

When  we  proceed  farther,  however,  we 
find  that  the  idea  of  a  fixed  ratio  being 
made  by  the  legal  ratio  had  an  almost  ac¬ 
cidental  origin,  and  was  not  based  on  any 
refutation — and  not  even  on  a  discussion 
—of  the  views  of  the  great  authorities 
who  had  previously  discussed  the  subject. 
The  bimetallic  theory,  in  fact,  bad  its  or¬ 
igin  in  a  mere  blunder — a  misinterpretation 
of  certain  facts  as  to  the  common  use  of 
gold  and  silver  in  France  under  a  bimetal¬ 
lic  rigime,  and  the  invention  of  a  theory 
to  suit  these  misinterpreted  facts  by  au¬ 
thors  who,  to  all  appearance,  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  previous  discus¬ 
sions.  Shortly  after  1820,  travellers  to 
France,  and  those  acquainted  with  it,  re¬ 
marked  that  gold  and  silver  coins”  were 
circulating  together  freely,  and  it  seemed 
to  them  that  practically  the  expedient  of 
token  money  as  in  England  was  uncalled 
for,  and  it  would  be  more  convenient  that 
the  French  plan  should  be  followed,  so 
that  both  countries  should  have  the  same 
system.  This  was  the  view  of  Mr.  Baring 
(afterward  Lord  Ashburton),  who  seems, 
however,  to  have  stood  alone  in  England, 
and  not  to  have  invented  any  elaborate 
tlieory.  By  Sismondi,  however,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  written  at  the  same  time, 
the  theory  is  set  out  in  pretty  much  the 
language  used  above,  the  real  reason  for 
the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  coins  to¬ 
gether  at  the  time  being  entirely  over¬ 
looked.  His  observation  was  that  gold 
and  silver,  under  a  bimetallic  law,  not  only 
pass  at  the  legal  ratio,  but  are  used,  for 
the  most  part,  for  purposes  which  make  it 
indifferent  whether  gold  or  silver  is  used, 
and  only  partially  for  special  purposes 
where  they  cannot  be  used  interchangeably. 
Sismondi  states  expressly  that  he  con¬ 
siders,  as  regards  seven-eighths  of  their 
quantity,  gold  and  ulver  coins  are  used 
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interchangeably,  and  only  the  remaining 
eighth  for  special  purposes.  Hence  his 
aigiiment  (the  first  I  know  of  expressing 
the  “  scientific’'  theory,  as  it  is  called,  of 
bimetallism)  that  there  is  a  certain  play 
between  gold  and  silver  used  as  money, 
the  one  taking  the  place  of  the  other  up 
to  a  point — though  he  admitted  quite  ex¬ 
plicitly  that  the  ratio  might  not  be  per¬ 
manent,  and  that  the  persistence  of  an 
agio  for  one  or  the  other  metal  would  be 
a  warning  to  the  legislator  of  the  necessity 
for  changing  the  ratio. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  a 
fixed  ratio  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  it.  Whether  Sismondi  borrowed 
from  anybody  else  1  do  not  know,  nor 
how  far  our  modem  bimetrllists  have  bor¬ 
rowed  directly,  or  at  second-hand  only, 
from  Sismondi,  but  there  api>ears  to  be  no 
complete  exposition  of  the  new  theory  to 
be  compared  with  the  older  treatises  in 
which  the  great  authorities  have  explained 
the  impossibility  of  a  double  standard.  It 
is  always  the  Sismondi  theory  one  runs 
against,  and  this  theory,  let  me  again  re¬ 
peat,  is  the  theory  of  a  writer  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  studied  the  subject ;  who 
makes  no  reference  to  IxKske,  or  Adam 
Smith,  or  Lord  Liverpool,  or  Ricardo  ; 
and  who  writes,  it  must  be  added,  in 
rather  a  slipshod  manner. 

Sismondi,  however,  being  the  root-au¬ 
thority,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  his 
ipiittima  verlM,  as  we  shall  then  have  the 
bimetallic  theory  in  its  pristine  simplicity 
before  us  : — 

Si  le  gouTemement  fait  choix  d'nn  seal 
m^tal  pour  £taIon,  et  s'il  declare  qne  I'antre 
est  tuarohandise,  oomme  on  I’a  fait  on  pro¬ 
pose  A  plnsieors  reprises,  cat  £talon  se  troavera 
affects  par  tontes  les  variations  annoelles  da 
prodait  des  mines.  Ei,  aa  contraire,  il  adopte 
et  legalise  la  proportion  qai  Ini  paraitra  do¬ 
minants  dans  le  commerce  da  monde,  par  ex- 
emple,  aajoard’hai,  celle  de  qainze  poor  nn  ; 
a’il  declare  qne  tonte  dette  d’nne  once  d'or 
poarra  Otre  Ugitimement  pay^e  avec  qninze 
onces  d’argent,  et  r6ciproqnement,  ainsi  qae 
cela  se  pratique  en  France,  la  mesare  com- 
mane  da  commerce  ne  s’itablira  pas  sor  la 
quantity  annnelle  produite  par  les  mines  d’or 
on  par  celles  d 'argent,  mais  sar  nne  moyenne 
proportionnelle  entre  les  variations  que  snbi- 
ront  ces  deux  qnantit^s,  et  I'ttalon  d£sii^  en 
acqnerra  pins  de  fixiU;. 

En  effet,  il  parait  qae  la  circulation  s’ao- 
complit  element  sans  inconvenient,  soit 
qa’nn  quart,  nn  haitieme  peat-Ctre,  da  nume¬ 
raire  soit  en  or,  et  tont  le  reste  en  argent,  soit, 
an  contraire,  qn'nn  quart  on  nn  hnitiems  soit 
en  argent,  et  toot  le  reste  en  or.  Tant  qae  la 


proportion  entre  ces  deux  metanx  ne  depas- 
sera  ces  limites  si  eloignees,  la  Monnaie  frap. 
pera  indilferemment  on  de  Tor  on  de  I'ar- 
gent,  selon  qne  le  prix  des  lingots  de  Ton  on 
de  I'antre  Ini  offrira  plus  de  profit,  et  qn’elle 
poarra  lea  acheter  meillenr  mar(^6  ;  mais, 
si  la  disproportion  devenait  telle  qa’on  ne 
trouv&t  on  pins  d’argent  poor  les  appoints,  on 
pins  d’or  ponr  les  voyagenrs,  le  commerce 
offrirait  an  agio  poor  Tone  on  poar  I’antre  es- 
p^oe  de  numeraire,  comme  il  en  offre  on  assez 
g^n^ralement  poor  I’or  en  Italie  ;  et  par  sa 
persistance  &  offrir  cet  agio,  il  avertirait  le 
gonvemement  qn’il  est  temps  de  changer  la 
proportion  Ugale,  et  de  se  conformer  d  celle 
qn’^tablirait  le  profit  compart  des  mines.* 

To  quote  this  passage  is  to  my  mind  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  modern  bimetallist.  Not  only  does 
Sismondi  introdnee  the  subject  as  if  it  had 
never  been  discussed  before  him,  and 
ignore  the  theory,  deduced  from  long  ex¬ 
perience,  upon  which  the  English  people, 
at  the  very  time  he  was  writing  (1820), 
had  just  established  their  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  ;  but  his  cardinal  observation,  npon 
which  the  theory  is  based,  as  to  a  fourth 
or  an  eighth  part  only  of  gold  and  silver 
money  being  required  for  the  special  uses 
of  those  metals,  and  the  remainder  being 
required  for  purposes  for  which  the  other 
metal  is  equally  serviceable,  is  entirely  un¬ 
supported  by  evidence,  or  reference  to  any 
evidence.  It  is  palpably  untrue,  and  if  it 
was  true  in  1820  in  any  degree  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  untrue  now  in  every  civilized  coun¬ 
try.  Sismondi’s  assumption  that  the 
metals  would  tend  to  exchange  at  the 
legal  ratio  is  equally  unsnpporied  by  evi¬ 
dence,  whereas  it  not  only  requires  evi¬ 
dence,  but  it  was  the  unbroken  experience 
of  centuries  when  Locke  took  up  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  it  has  been  the  experience  ever 
since,  that  side  by  side  with  the  legal  ra¬ 
tio  there  is  immediately  a  market  ratio, 
and  there  is  no  discernible  tendency  for 
the  former  to  govern  the  latter.  Tire 
foundation  of  the  bimetallic  idea  is  thus 
rotten  from  the  beginning,  and  there  is  no 
discoverer  or  great  economist  to  set 
against  the  chain  of  authorities  by  whom 
the  opposite  system  has  been  established. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  moreover,  that 
Sismondi  does  not  indorse  the  quantitative 
theory  of  money  itself.  What  the  play  is 
to  be  between  gold  and  silver,  as  he  sets 
it  out,  is  by  no  means  clearly  expressed. 


*  Sismondi,  NoKoectux  pririeipea  d^ieonomit 
potiUqm,  tome  ii.  pp.  59-60,  Moonde  6ditian. 
Paris,  1828. 
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That  they  are  to  constitute  a  pool  into 
which  both  are  to  fall,  the  one  taking  the 
place  of  the  other,  is  assumed  ;  but  he 
does  not  assert  that  prices  are  to  be  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  size  of  this  pool,  only 
that  they  are  to  be  dependent  on  the  cost 
of  producing  both  gold  and  silver,  instead 
of  the  cost  of  one  only.  It  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  difference,  also,  between  Sismondi 
and  his  followers,  that  even  he  does  not 
anticipate  the  indefinite  continuance  of 
any  ratio,  but  points  to  circumstances  in 
which  the  ratio  may  have  to  be  changed, 
while  the  choice  of  the  ratio  to  begin  with 
is  to  be  a  dominant”  ratio,  whatever 
that  may  mean.  It  was  reserved  to  more 
recent  and  popular  enthusiasts  to  preach 
the  unchangeability  of  the  ratio. 

Sismondi,  however,  is  obviously  no  au¬ 
thority  on  this  question,  not  having  stud¬ 
ied  it  at  all.  Note,  for  instance,  that  he 
speaks  of  the  ratio  at  the  time  he  wrote  as 
15  to  1,  whereas  the  famous  15^  to  1  was 
”  established  ”  in  1803,  and  had  thus 
been  nearly  twenty  years  in  existence  when 
Sismondi  published  his  book.  The  error 
was  retained  in  the  second  edition,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1828. 

Such  as  he  is,  however,  Sismondi  is  not 
only  the  original  but  be  is  still  the  leading 
authority,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the  bi¬ 
metallic  view,  and  I  know  of  no  fuller  ex¬ 
position  of  the  theory  of  a  fixed  ratio, 
which  appears  simply  to  have  grown  like 
a  fungus  assimilating  any  other  theory 
which  happened  to  be  l^dy,  as  it  has 
done  with  the  quantitative  theory  of 
money.  Not  only  are  there  no  exponents 
of  the  bimetallic  theory  to  set  against  the 
exponents  of  the  monometallic  theory, 
which  has  a  greater  array  of  ecnomic  au¬ 
thority  on  its  side  than  almost  any  other 
conclusion  which  can  be  named,  but  there 
is  no  consistent  exposition  of  principles 
and  facts  anywhere  which  can  be  appealed 
to  at  all  by  the  bimetallic  rank  and  file. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  gen¬ 
esis  and  development  of  the  bimetallic  the¬ 
ory  of  a  pool  of  money  and  an  interchange 
between  gold  and  silver  to  entitle  it  to  any 
respect.  The  theory  is  itself  rotten  through¬ 
out,  as  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  of  bast^ 
origin  altogether.  It  is  not  in  the  line  of 
economic  tradition  at  all,  paving  the  way 
for  something  better,  as  a  nrst  hypothesis 
to  explain  difficult  facts,  and  useful  there¬ 
fore,  notwithstanding  errors,  in  the  his¬ 
torical  study  of  the  subject.  It  comes,  on 


the  contrary,  after  a  true  and  sufficient 
theory  had  been  expounded  by  the  greatest 
authorities,  on  which  the  student  must 
still  fall  back,  passing  over  altogether  the 
bimetallic  theorists,  who  have  only  inter¬ 
rupted  and  obstructed  the  study. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  may 
now  be  very  shortly  repeated.  The  pre¬ 
cious  metals  all  through,  whether  used  for 
monetary  purposes  or  not,  are  merchandise, 
and  the  ratio  at  which  they  exchange  with 
other  articles  is  determined  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  ratio  between  any 
other  commodities — as  the  ratio,  for  in¬ 
stance,  between  copper  and  wheat,  or  be¬ 
tween  beef  and  shoes.  The  uses  of  gold 
and  silver  for  non-monctary  purposes  are 
also  much  greater  than  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  so  that  their  money  use  is  not  pre¬ 
ponderant  ;  but  in  any  case  their  use  for 
monetary  purposes  does  not  create  condi¬ 
tions  for  regulating  the  ratio  of  their  ex¬ 
change  with  other  articles  different  from 
those  which  exist  for  other  commodities 
themselves.  The  relation  of  quantity  be¬ 
tween  money  and  prices  is  again  a  relation 
in  which  the  determining  factor  is  the 
prices  which  contribute  to  fix  the  quantity 
of  money  to  be  used  and  which  are  not  in 
ordinary  circumstances  fixed  by  it.  The 
use  of  the  precious  metals  as  money  is  not 
unimportant  with  reference  to  the  ratio  at 
which  they  exchange  with  other  articles, 
because  the  demand  for  money  uses  enters 
into  the  whole  demand,  but  it  does  nut 
alter  the  character  of  the  precious  metals 
as  merchandise.  Further,  even  when  used 
for  monetary  purposes,  gold  and  silver  are 
different  articles,  and  there  is  very  little, 
almost  no  interchangeability  l^tween 
them  :  the  one  cannot 'take  the  place  of 
the  other.  Apart  then  from  other  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  bimetallic  theory,  it  is  found 
to  be  based  upon  a  thorough  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  relations  between  the  precious 
metals  and  other  commodities  and  the  way 
in  which  a  ratio  is  established  between 
them,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  inter¬ 
changeability  between  the  precions  metals 
themselves.  The  theory  presupposes, 
first,  that  there  is  an  immense  balance  of 
the  precions  metals,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  left  over  after  non-monetary  uses, 
and  that  prices  rise  or  fall  according  as 
this  balance  increases  or  diminishes  ;  and, 
next,  that  gold  and  silver,  as  forming  this 
balance,  are  interchangeable  with  each 
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other  at  any  ratio  Governments  may  fix  ; 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  demand  for 
the  precious  metals  as  money  in  various 
forms  is  one  of  the  most  imperative  and 
first  to  be  supplied,  and  is  also,  if  we  ex* 
elude  the  hoards  as  not  properly  money, 
a  comparatively  small  demand  ;  and  next, 
the  requirements  for  the  two  metals,  even 
for  monetary  uses,  are  of  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  kind,  so  that,  aa  their  non-monetary 
uses  predominate,  there  is  no  practical  in¬ 
terchangeability  between  them  at  all,  and 


governments  consequently  have  no  more 
power  to  fix  a  ratio  at  which  they  will  ex¬ 
change  with  each  other  than  they  have  to 
fix  the  ratio  at  which  timber  will  exchange 
for  iron.  In  other  words,  bimetallism  is 
a  pure  delusion,  and  nothing  more.  The 
history  of  the  idea  is,  moreover,  very  far 
from  creditable  to  its  originators  and  ad¬ 
herents,  and  would  dispose  the  student  to 

fiass  it  over,  even  if  its  absurdities  were^ 
ess  flagrant  than  they  are. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


THE  NATURAL  EVOLUTION  OF  MAN. 

BT  A.  DBWAR. 


Intkrkstino  as  most  speculations  are 
regarding  man’s  origin  and  descent,  none 
compare  with  the  story  unfolded  by  to¬ 
day  evolutionists.  The  first  results  of  the 
evolutionary  theory  were  to  take  from  him 
the  belief  in  bis  divine  creation  in  Eden, 
to  rank  him  as  a  natural  phenomenon  amid 
countless  others,  and  to  class  him,  by  an 
inference  from  Darwin’s  hypothesis, 
among  the  narrow-nosed  apes. 

Accurate  scientists,  however,  now  per¬ 
ceive  that  while  man’s  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment,  in  common  with  other  animals, 
have  been  doubtless  effected  in  some  way 
by  evolution  from  a  lower  grade  of  being, 
the  evidence  involves  neither  a  serial  nor 
a  genealogical  transfonnation  of  presently- 
known  forms,  but  rather  a  direct  evolution 
of  distinct  genera  from  distinct  genetic 
primordial  ovules. 

According  to  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
organic  evolution,  the  primordial  source 
of  all  living  forms  was  a  cell  or  germ 
(originally  brought  into  being  by  a  crea¬ 
tor)  which  transformed  itself  by  the  nat¬ 
ural  selection  of  favorable  variations  from 
a  unicellular  to  a  multicellular  organism, 
from  one  vegetal  to  another,  and  from  one 
animal  to  another,  multiplying  its  numbers 
at  each  stage,  and  developing  its  own  pe¬ 
culiarities  genealogically  until  the  myriad 
living  forms  of  the  present  day  are,  at 
last,  the  result.  These  forms  may  again 
in  turn  become  the  progenitors  of  many 
other  animal  species  yet  to  arise  in  the  far 
future. 

But  it  did  not  occur  to  Darwin  that 
one  cell  could  hardly  create  a  struggle  for 
existence.  With  no  enemies  or  rivals. 


and  no  call  for  natural  selection  to  act, 
the  only  selection  was  **  Hobson’s  choice.” 
Again,  according  to  the  method  of  cellular 
reproduction,  one  cell  could  not  be  radi¬ 
cally  transformed  into  two  different  spe¬ 
cific  cells,  even  though  it  were  multicellular. 
Hence,  though  the  first  cell,  with  only  it¬ 
self  and  its  own  offspring  to  contend,  and 
all  the  world  to  seed  over,  might  develop 
variations  of  itself  ;  but  the  possibility  of 
the  evolution  or  transformation  of  new 
^ecies  and  genera  from  it  is  incredible. 
For  instance,  if  the  first  cell  were  an  amm- 
ba,  the  ocean  would  be  stocked  with  vari¬ 
eties  of  amoebte  and  nothing  else. 

Further,  judging  from  the  known  modes 
of  action  in  matter,  the  production  in 
some  favorable  epoch  of  only  one  primor¬ 
dial  germ  on  earth  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible.  Grant  favorable  conditions 
for  the  evolution  of  one  genn  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  through  the  alteration  of  natural 
forces,  and  one  most  grant,  also,  that 
similar  conditions  in  the  same  or  other 
spots  would  inevitably  produce  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  similar  primordial 
germs. 

The  theory  of  universal  transformation 
from  one  germ  was  assured  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  likeness  of  vegetal  and  animal  cells 
to  homogeneous  lumps  of  protoplasm 
(such  bodies  being  without  apparent  or¬ 
ganisation),  and  from  the  fact  that  evolu¬ 
tion  up  to  the  gastrula  stage  shows  physi¬ 
ological  variation.  But,  with  our  imper¬ 
fect  vision  and  restricted  appliances,  to 
dogmatize  on  homogeneousness  and  like¬ 
ness  in  minute  bodies  containing  millions 
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of  invisible  molecules,  is  ignorant  pre* 
sumption.  The  very  fact  of  Beetaiagly> 
similar  cells  developing  into  very  dissimilar 
organisms  remarkably  conservative  in  type 
and  persistent  in  duration,  as  most  proto¬ 
zoa  are,  should  render  us  chary  of  deduc¬ 
ing  hasty  judgments  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
all  their  likeness  and  apparent  honiogene- 
ousness,  cells  may  indubitably  be  not  only 
heterogeneous  in  composition,  but  exces¬ 
sively  complex  in  structure. 

Scientists  are  gradually  throwing  over¬ 
board  the  extreme  Darwinian  theory. 
“  Nowadays,”  says  Herbert  Spencer, 

most  naturalists  are  more  Darwinian 
than  Darwin  himself  ....  for,  far 
from  further  broadening  that  broader  view 
which  Mr.  Darwin  reached  as  he  grew 
older,  his  followers  appear  to  have  retro¬ 
graded  toward  a  more  restricted  view  than 
he  ever  expressed.”  *  Professor  Huxley, 
too,  in  unveiling  Darwin’s  statne,  depre¬ 
cated  the  supposition  that  an  authoritative 
sanction  was  given  by  the  ceremony  to  the 
current  ideas  concerning  organic  evolu¬ 
tion,  in  saying,  ”  Science  commits  suicide 
when  it  aidopts  a  creed.”  Recent  theo¬ 
ries'  put  forward  by  Messrs.  Romanes, 
Wallace,  and  Spencer  of  ‘‘  Physiological,” 
”  Color,”  and“  Embryological  ”  f  selec¬ 
tions  respectively,  all  further  indicate  a 
terrible  reaction  against  the  officious  deca- 
loguing  by  injndicions  evolutionists  of 
miniature  Darwinian  principles.  Lastly, 
the  bulk  of  the  argument  in  the  Origin  of 
Speeiet,  as  also  most  of  the  writing  on 
evolution  since,  which  indicates  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  progressive  scientific  thought,  is 
distinctly  in  favor  of  abiogenesis,|  while 
the  doctrine  of  transmutation  from  one  or 
a  few  germs,  which  the  book  also  con¬ 
tains,  is  at  best  but  a  secondary  theory, 
adding  nothing  to  the  main  link  of  the  ar¬ 
gument. 

In  place,  therefore,  of  the  hypothesis 
of  the  divii>e  creation  of  one  or  a  few  pri¬ 
mordial  germs,  and  natural  evolution 
therefrom,  we  deduce  from  the  evidence 
before  us  an  hypothesis  which  argues  that 

*  Mtelon  of  Orgartim  SookMon. 

f  Or  what  is  virtuaBy  so  in  his  recent  fac¬ 
tors  cf  Orgaruc  Evolution. 

}  “  Abiogsoeais  aids  the  theory  of  evolution 
by  tracing  the  snganic  into  the  inorganic,  and 
would  relieve  l^nral  Selection  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  eauaea  from  what  many  consider  the 
too-Herculean  labor  of  evolving  all  species 
from  one  or  a  very  few  primary  forms.  ”7- 
“  Abiogetusis,"  Ency.  BriL 
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genera,  if  not  species,  had  an  independent 
origin  in  an  equally,  or  nearly  equally, 
ancient  protoplasmic  form,  spontaneously 
evolved  from  the  universal  mother — Matter 
in  Motion. 

Man,  like  vegetals  and  animals,  consists 
of  proteids,  albumifi,  gluten,  febrine,  sin- 
tonin,  dte. — substances  not  met  with  in 
mineral  bodies.  Decomposed,  these  pro¬ 
teids  resolve  themselves  into  carbon,  hy¬ 
drogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  Ac. — primary 
elements  equally  common  to  minerals  as  to 
vegetals  and  animals.  Though  man,  there¬ 
fore,  in  his  substance,  differs  secondarily, 
he  does  not  differ  primarily  from  other 
organic  and  inorganic  products  ;  even  from 
sticks,  stones,  or  rubbish  ;  from  the  air 
he  breathes,  the  water  he  drinks,  the  food 
he  eats,  or  the  soil  on  which  he  treads. 
Further,  although  every  animal  organism 
is  a  compound  of  unstable  elements  which 
ceaselessly  add  themselves  to  the  body  and 
leave  it  again  with  every  breath  which  is 
drawn,  yet  that  same  changing  substance, 
as  far  as  human  thought  can  follow  it,  is 
indestructible,  and  reproduces  itself  in 
endless  other  forms  thronghont  the  cycles 
of  eternity. 

The  quaint  conception  of  man’s  divine 
creation  some  six  thousand  years  ago  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  has,  in  our  own  day, 
been  discredited  by  criticism,  disproved 
by  geology,  and  discarded  by  all  intelli¬ 
gent  men  ;  and,  now,  recent  discoveries 
of  prehistoric  human  remains  come  to  es¬ 
tablish  conclusively  the  existence  of  man 
in  the  miocene  epoch  of  the  Tertiary  age. 
This  implies  an  antiquity  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions  of  years.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  those  pre-Adamites  were  evolved 
from  apes,  or  from  some  ape  progenitor, 
as  Darwinians  allege,  then  that  transforma¬ 
tion,  at  the  same  ratio  of  progress,  must 
be  antedated  by  other  millions  of  years. 

But,  although  Darwin  propounded 
man’s  descent  from  some  common  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Catarrhine  (narrow-nosed) 
or  old-world  apes,  he  added,  We  must 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
the  early  progenitor  of  the  whole  Simian 
stock,  including  roan,  was  identical  with, 
or  even  closely  resembled,  any  existing 
ape  or  monkey.”  *  Hence,  pressing  this 
point  in  an  endeavor  to  trace  man’s  true 
line  of  descent  as  well  as  his  absolute  ori¬ 
gin,  we  find  virtual  unanimity  between 


*  Desoerd  cf  Man,  part  L,  chap.  vi. 
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Darwin,  the  old  Atomista,  and  the  moat 
pronounced  materialists.  For  this  ancient 
ancestor  and  common  progenitor  of  man 
and  ape  was,  according  to  iiuiley,  in  all 
piobability,  descended  from  some  amphib¬ 
ian — not  a  present  form  of  amphibian,  but 
aome  extinct  type.  This  extinct  amphib¬ 
ian’s  progenitor  in  turn  was,  probably, 
descended  from  some  extinct  type  of  tish  ; 
this  tish  from  some  arthropod  ;  this  ar¬ 
thropod  from  some  mollusk  ;  this  mollusk 
from  some  coelenterate  ;  this  coelenterate 
from  some  protoxoon  ;  this  protozoon  from 
some  lump  of  protoplasm,  which  lump  of 
protoplasm  was  the  assumed  primordial 
form,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  ages.  Pro¬ 
toplasm,  howerer,  is  not  a  simple,  but  a 
compound  substance — not  a  unit,  but  a 
mass  ;  hence  the  source  of  human  ancestry 
is  not  lumps  of  protoplasm,  but  proto¬ 
plasm’s  indecomposable  constituents,  oxy¬ 
gen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  &c. — the  funda¬ 
mental  chemical  elements  of  the  universe. 
In  effect,  by  Darwin’s  own  words,  the 
theory  of  man’s  transmutation  from  some 
kind  of  actual  ape  to  man-form  is  discard¬ 
ed  if  it  was  ever  seriously  entertained,  and 
is  replaced  by  the  doctrine  of  direct  de¬ 
scent  from  matter  to  man,  which  matter 
has  metamorphosed  itself  through  amceba- 
like,  tish-Uke,  toad-like,  and  ape-like 
phases.  Uence,  in  thoroughly  unravelling 
human  origin,  we  roust  transcend  alf  or¬ 
ganic  forms  whatsoever,  and  acknowledge 
man’s  fundamental,  material,  and  energial 
origin  solely  in  matter  and  its  motion  ; 
finally  deducing  that  while  man’s  primor¬ 
dial  ovule  may  have  been  generated  either 
divinely  or  spontaneously  some  millions  of 
years  ago,  more  or  leas,  his  first  origin 
materially  dates,  like  that  of  all  phenome¬ 
nal  components  known  to  ns,  from  the 
commencement,  at  least,  of  terrestrial  ex¬ 
istence. 

When  the  terror  of  the  orthodox  at  the 
enunciation  of  Darwinian  evolution  sub¬ 
sided,  and  men  reassumed  their  reasoning 
faculties,  the  shrewder  clerical  intellects 
soon  announced  that  evolution  and  religion 
were  beautifully  harmonious,  and  that  sci¬ 
entists  and  theists  are  truly  brothers.  Thus, 
said  they,  if  an  Omnipotent  Creator  could 
create  at  all,  it  was  not  more  difficult  for 
him  to  endow  primteval  germs  with  poten¬ 
cies  sufficient  to  evolve  gradually  into  men, 
than  to  fashion  the  full-grown  Adam  from 
the  dust.  The  one  involved  no  greater 
miracle  than  tlie  other,  hence  there  was 


nothing  at  variance  with  the  worship,  at 
least,  of  a  God. 

But,  why  stop  here  f  If  the  Creator 
implanted  in  germs  the  seed  of  infinite 
evolution.  He  could  also  implant  in  inani¬ 
mate  matter  (of  which  all  animals,  as  well 
as  germs,  are  fundamentally  composed) 
potencies  sufficient  to  produce  the  germs 
themselves.  But  this  being  so,  why  not 
assume  matter’s  possession  of  these  prop¬ 
erties  as  inherent  constituents  of  its  very 
existence,  rather  than  its  inoculation  of 
them  by  a  Deity  !  The  assumption  of  an 
inoculating  Deity  actually  introduces 
greater  difficulties  than  it  removes.  Thus, 
if  we  have  a  right  to  ask  how  matter  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  these  assumed  inherent 
properties,  we  have  an  equal  right  to  ask 
how  tlie  l>eity  became  possessed  of  His 
inherent  properties,  and  so  on  intermin¬ 
ably.  Present  intelligence,  therefore,  de¬ 
mands  that  we  stop  our  questionings  at 
the  barrier  we  know  something  of — Mat¬ 
ter  :  not  the  barrier  we  know  nothing  of 
— Deity. 

Again,  if  the  Deity  exist,  the  fact  of 
His  existence  involves  Him  to  be  at  least 
something — not  nothing.  Further,  as, 
according  to  Hobbes,  ”  motion  only  caus- 
eth  motion,”  the  Deity  could  not  com¬ 
municate  energy  or  motion  to  matter  un¬ 
less  He  were  Himself  matter  to  move  and 
cause  motion.  His  sole  energy  is  there¬ 
fore  virtually  resolved  into  the  motion  of 
His  matter.  Again,  any  Deity  cognizable 
by  or  knowable  to  ns  could  only  be  so 
known  to  us  by  other  matter  communicat¬ 
ing  with  our  matter  through  the  motion 
of  our  material  senses,  the  divine  matter 
impinging  on  our  human  matter ;  this 
practically  implies  that  divine  matter  and 
human  matter  are  identical. 

In  other  words,  the  hypothesis  of  man’s 
supernatural  creation  l^ing  inadmissible 
because  void  of  evidence,  contrary  to  rea¬ 
son,  and  exceeding  scientific  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  alternative  agency,  seemingly  to 
the  evolutionist,  is  spontaneous  or  abio- 
genetic  generation  by  natural  laws  in  eter¬ 
nal  matter.  But  spontaneous  generation 
is,  at  present,  discredited  by  leading  evo¬ 
lutionists  (Huxley,  Tyndall,  Pasteur,  and 
others),  because,  according  to  their  ex¬ 
periments,  living  animals  do  not  generate 
from  inorganic  elements  under  practically 
inanimate  conditions.  For  instance,  anti- 
abiogenesists  boil  and  bottle  up  infusions, 
expecting  life  to  be  evolved  and  sustained 
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under  conditions  entailed  on  no  known 
life  ;  and,  failing,  they  wonder  why  in¬ 
cipient  germs  are  not  Shadrachs,  Meshachs 
and  Ab^-negoes,  able  to  pass  through 
fiery  furnaces  nnconsumed  ;  as  if  Nature, 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  popular  experi¬ 
ment,  should  conveniently  provide  ovules 
with  steel  stomachs  and  cast-iron  pseudo- 
podia.  Biological  experiments  and  scien¬ 
tific  reasoning  are  so  equally  balanced  for 
and  against  spontaneous  generation  at 
present,  that  scientists  generally  are  scep¬ 
tics  waiting  further  developments.  Both 
cannot  be  right ;  and  we  assume,  provis¬ 
ionally,  the  presence  of  only  one  some¬ 
thing  in  existence — matter  ;  and  only  one 
energy — the  motion  of  the  matter;  and, 
therefore,  that  spontaneous  generation 
through  the  action  of  the  matter  in  suit¬ 
able  conditions  is  inevitable,  even  granting 
our  ignorance  of  its  mode. 

The  orthodox  dread  of  the  term  spon¬ 
taneous  generation  is  needless,  for  it  is 
not  a  law  of  creation,  but  a  term  covering 
other  laws  ;  not  a  cause  itself,  but  a  term 
expressive  of  the  real  causes.  In  fact,  it 
only  means  chance  generation  by  auto¬ 
matic  laws  ;  chance  haring  reference  to 
the  determining  conditions,  the  automatic 
laws  to  the  actual  agents  of  production. 
For  example,  under  suitable  conditions  of 
heat,  moisture,  light,  air,  d^c.,  a  mass  of 
matter  containing  carbon,  oxygen,  nitro¬ 
gen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  dtc.,  must,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  indestructibility  and  inherent 
mutual  affinities,  likes  and  dislikes,  attrac¬ 
tions  and  repulsions,  automatically  develop 
(for  matter  cannot  rest),  first,  from  inor¬ 
ganic,  or  so-called  non-living,  into  living 
matter  or  protoplasm  ;  and  from  thence, 
solely  in  virtue  of  the  chance  combination 
of  eleinects  composing  the  mass,  and  the 
nature  of  the  stnicture  reared  by  the  irrevo¬ 
cable  automatic  laws  governing  atoms  and 
their  combinations,  must  grow  into  a  proto¬ 
plasmic  vegetable  or  animal  form.  This 
form,  again,  may,  as  its  structure,  compo¬ 
nents,  and  environments  automatically  de¬ 
termine,  either  remain  protoplasmic  or  be¬ 
come  an  amcsba,  develop  into  one  or  other 
of  the  thousands  of  protoxoic  forms,  and 
gradually  metamorphose  (disturbing  con¬ 
ditions  being  absent)  into  a  fish,  an  am¬ 
phibian,  a  reptile,  a  bird,  a  mammal,  or 
even  a  man. 

We  thus  assert,  what  all  evidence  con¬ 
firms,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  vital 
conditions  of  animal  evolution  opposed  to 


the  generation  of  any  animal  whatsoever. 
The  orthodox,  however,  ask,  with  ortho¬ 
dox  logic,  if  man  evolved  spontaneously 
by  natural  laws  thousands  of  years  ago, 
why  is  he  not  evolved  spontaneously  now, 
and  why  cannot  we  trace  him  in  some  of 
his  lower  transitions,  his  ape-like,  frog¬ 
like,  fish-like,  oyster  like,  and  amoeba-like 
phases  t  The  answer  is  obvious.  If  man 
evolved  from  a  particular  chance  combina¬ 
tion  of  atoms  at  some  particular  juncture  of 
conditions  aeons  ago,  the  recurrence  of 
this  particular  juncture  is  tremendously 
improbable,  especially  when  untold  mill- 
ions  of  possible  organic  combinations  are 
equally  open  to  inorganic  matter.  Be¬ 
sides,  Nature,  like  an  original  artist,  pre¬ 
fers  to  create  a  new  form  rather  than  copy 
an  old  one  in  her  vast  atelier.  Further, 
even  supposing  some  human  progenitors 
were  passit  g  a  period  of  painful  pre-hu¬ 
man  probation  among  the  Protozoa,  the 
Coelenterata,  the  Mollusca,  the  Annulosa, 
or  the  lower  vertebrata  now,  how  could 
we  possibly  rect^ize  them  as  our  breth¬ 
ren  f 

All  animal  ovules,  man’s  included,  are 
alike  in  appearance  and  development. 
Each  is  a  nucleated  cell,  consisting  of  a 
cell-wall,  enclosing  protoplasmic  elements 
in  solution,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrc^n, 
die.  An  impregnated  cell  attracts  and  ag¬ 
gregates  like  protoplasmic  components 
from  its  environments,  this  action  consti¬ 
tuting  growth.  After  attaining  maturity, 
it  divides  similarly  to  the  vegetal  cell, 
thus  indicating  a  common  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  both  animal  and  vegetal 
energy  and  life.  Continued  fission,  or 
cell-division,  results  in  an  aggregate  of 
cells  or  cell-a^pregate  ;  then  follows  the 
formation  of  an  external  layer  of  small 
polyhedral  cells  round  the  cell-aggregate 
called  the  blastoderm  ;  the  interior  cavity 
being  filled  with  fluid.  Such  an  or^nism 
is  cdled  a  Planula.  Next  invagination 
occurs,  or  the  pushing  in  of  ope  side  of 
the  spheroid  planula,  until,  from  a  cup,  it 
grows  into  a  double-walled  sac  with  an 
opening,  in  other  words,  a  mouth  and 
stomach  are  formed.  This  constitutes  a 
gastrula,  the  simplest  ancestral  form  of  the 
Metazoa  (all  animals  above  Protoioa). 
The  outer  layer  or  epidermis  of  this  gas¬ 
trula  is  called  the  epiblaet,  and  the  inner 
the  hypohlaet  ;  but,  during  the  process  of 
invagination,  a  central  layer  of  cells  has 
been  growing  between  the  outer  and  in- 
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ner  layers  called  the  metobleut.  The  im¬ 
portant  organic  facts  in  connection  with 
those  layers  are,  that  from  the  epiblast  are 
developed  the  permanent  epidermis  and 
its  outgrowths,  the  nervons  system  and 
the  organs  of  sense  ;  from  the  hypoblast, 
the  alimentary  canal,  liver,  pancreas,  (be.  ; 
and  from  the  mesoblast,  the  bones,  mus¬ 
cles,  heart,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  &c. 

But  though,  up  to  the  gakrnla  stage, 
the  evolution  of  every  multicellular  ani¬ 
mal,  including  man,  is  apparently  alike, 
it  is  not  actually  so.  For,  with  millions 
of  molecules  in  each  cell  or  ovule,  the  field 
for  differences  in  molecular  organization 
is  practically  illimitable.  The  cells  of  all 
animals  cannot  be  absolutely  homogene¬ 
ous,  although  seemingly  so  to  our  senses  ; 
hence,  generic  differentiation  must  begin, 
not  at  the  gastrula  stage  of  development, 
but  at  the  spontaneous  creation  of  the 
ovule  itself  from  elementary  matter.  From 
the  gastnila  stage,  however,  a  marke<l  dif¬ 
ferentiation  begins,  and  the  hidden  consti¬ 
tutional  features  of  each  organism  become 
more  and  more  developed  until  such  unlike 
creatures  as  fishes,  birds  and  beasts,  di¬ 
verge  into  their  several  classes,  orders, 
and  genera. 

These  facts  indicate  that  production  and 
reproduction  are  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  alike  in  man  and  the  lower  ani 
male,  and  in  vegetals  and  minerals  ;  the 
generation  of  a  human  ovule  is  a  human 
ovary,  differing  not  fundamentally  from 
the  isolation  or  fusion  of  an  amoeba,  the 
budding  of  a  ooral,  the  fructification  of  a 
fungus,  or  the  petrifaction  of  a  crystal. 
In  all  cases  organic  generation  consists  of 
the  insulation  of  a  cell,  or  concrete  frag¬ 
ment  of  matter,  embodying  the  funda¬ 
mental  character,  constitution  and  essence 
of  the  ornnism.  A  process  simple  enough 
in  natural  operations  when  we  rememl^r 
that  minerals  are  only  infinite  aggregations 
of  mineral  molecules ;  vegetals,  infinite 
aggregations  of  vegetal  cells  ;  and  animals, 
infinite  aggregations  of  animal  cells.  Fur¬ 
ther,  while  the  conversion  of  mineral 
molecules  into  crystals  is  due  merely  to 
tlieir  aggregation  in  a  suitable  solution 
under  suitable  conditions,  the  conversion 
of  vegetal  and  animal  cells  into  ovules  or 
eggs  merely  happens  from  their  more 
specialized  aggregation  in  a  particular 
chamber  of  the  organism  called  the  ovary  ; 
a  modification  of  growth  as  natural  as  the 
metamorphosis  of  leaves  into  flowers  and 
Naw  SsBESs. — VoL.  LI.,  No.  1.  2 
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fruit.  The  mechanical  nature  of  the 
operation,  too,  is  strikingly  evinced  by 
the  immense  number  of  ovules  and  eggs 
generated  by  various  animals.  Witness 
the  daily  issue  of  80,000  from  that  ot^ 
ganic  egg- manufactory — the  termite 
queen  :  the  million  and  a  half  laid  by  the 
queen  bee,  and  the  quintillion  deposited 
by  the  aphis  or  plant-louse.  Again,  the 
herring  produces  2.5,000  ova,  the  lump¬ 
fish  155,000,  the  halibut  3,500,000,  the 
sturgeon  7,835,000,  and  the  cod- fish  and 
oyster  no  less  than  from  nine  to  ten  mill¬ 
ions. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  what  might  be 
called  a  new  theory  of  embryological  selec¬ 
tion,*  lately  drew  public  attention  to  the 
connection  subsisting  between  an  animal 
and  its  environments,  especially  in  the 
lower  organisms,  as  be  found  therein  a 
cause  of  differentiation  of  similar  species 
and  development  of  new  species  entirely 
dissociated  from  Darwin’s  doctrine  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Perceiving,  for  instance,  how  the  homo¬ 
geneous  protoplasm  of  a  ruptured  ranche- 
ria  escaping  into  water  envelops  itself, 
simply  through  the  chemical  action  of  its 
environments,  with  a  firm  peripheral  cov¬ 
ering,  a  covering  out  of  which  higher 
animals  than  gastrulae  primarily  evolve  all 
the  organs  of  sense  and  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  he  suggests  that  the  inevitable  con¬ 
tact  of  a  lowly  organism’s  epiblast  and 
hypoblast  with  its  surroundings,  whether 
touched  or  tasted,  virtually  originates  those 
rudimentary  formations  which  gradually 
develop  into  the  immense  variety  of  ez- 
tomal  motors  and  sense-organs  character¬ 
istic  of  more  complex  animals.  Hence  by 
a  difference  in  the  nature,  temperature, 
transparency,  motion,  Ac.,  of  its  environ¬ 
ment,  a  mtrula  or  even  a  young  foetus  in 
the  womb  may  develop  new  organic  varia¬ 
tions  which  virtually  entitle  it,  when  fully 
developed,  to  be  called  a  new  species  of 
its  own  genus.  Not  only  so,  but  what  is 
doubly  important  from  the  mental  side  of 
the  problem,  the  nature  of  an  animal’s  in¬ 
telligence,  dependent  as  this  intelligence 
wholly  is  on  an  animal’s  sense-organs  and 
nervous  system,  must  also  be  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  in  its  evolution  from  a  lower  state 
by  the  kind  of  reciprocity  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  primal  epiblast  and  its  environ¬ 
ments. 


•  Tkt  Factors  of  Organic  Eoobdion. 
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An  important  factor  in  organic  CToln- 
tion,  hitherto  ovei looked,  is  that  common 
phenomenon,  metamorphoaia,  characteris¬ 
tic  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  of  all  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  sub-kingdoms  of  the  Vegetalia 
and  Animalia.  In  the  lowest  fungi  and 
algie,  a  spore  passes  by  **  alternation  of 
generation”  through  several  moults  before 
reproducing  the  parent  type.  In  the 
Protozoa,  Ilydrozoa.  Actinuzoa.  and  Po- 
lyzoa,  metamorphosis  is  general  ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  appearance,  organization  and 
function  in  all  the  stages  being  equally  as 
maiked  as  in  man’s  em by ronic  transforma¬ 
tions.  In  insects,  metamorphosis  is  uni- 
rersal.  Among  the  crustaceans  —  the 
barnacle,  acorn-shell,  crab  and  lobster 
evince  strange  metamorphoses.  The  tad¬ 
pole-stage  of  frogs  is  familiar  to  all,  while 
the  marsupials  among  the  animals  (kanga¬ 
roo,  opossum,  &c.)  produce  their  young 
imperfectly  formed,  and  nurse  them  in 
pouches  until  fully  developed.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  for  natural  evolution  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  matamorphoses  is,  that 
reproduction  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
intermediate  stages,  but  only  in  the  ma¬ 
ture  animal.  For  instance,  the  butterfly 
does  net  reproduce  either  in  the  caterpillar 
or  the  chrysalis  state,  but  only  when  fully 
developed  as  a  butterfly.*  Similarly,  in 
the  series  of  metamorphoses  through  which 
we  assume  all  primordial  organisms  were 
transmuted  while  developing  from  the 
ovule  to  the  mature  phase,  no  organism 
reproduced  itself  except  the  last. 

Reproduction  we  thus  allege  to  be  the 
phcnommion  which  marks  the  completion 
of  a  gimeric  organism,  the  end  of  its  series 
of  susceptible  transformations  beyond 
which,  except  in  slight  modifications  of 
form  and  color,  whereby  it  is  arbitrarily 
classed  into  different  species  or  varieties, 
it  cannot  pass.  Thus  the  amoeba,  by  un¬ 
dergoing  fusion,  and  the  volvox  by  copu¬ 
lating,  never  surmount  the  protozoic  sub- 
king«iom,  while  the  caterpillar  and  the 
tadpole,  by  not  reproducing,  metamor¬ 
phose  higher. 

That  primordial  man,  as  well  as  the 
o  iginal  ancestors  of  all  the  leading  genera 
o'  animals,  was  also  evolved  by  a  series  of 
moults  or  metamorphoses,!  assisted  and 
modified,  more  or  less,  by  agencies  which 
are  described  in  current  theories  of  selec¬ 
tion — Natural  (Darwin),  Physiologi- 

*  Metamorph(dogioal  Selection.  f  Ibid. 


cal  (G.  J.  Romanes),  Color  (A.  R.  Wal¬ 
lace).  and  Embryological  (Herbert  Hpen- 
cer),  is  thus  not  without  circumstantial 
evidence.  How  long  each  took  to  devel¬ 
op,  in  this  way,  from  its  spontaneously- 
created  ovule  is,  however,  a  subject  for 
speculation.  At  present  the  human  ovule 
grows  into  a  babe  in  only  nine  months, 
but  the  embryo  under  present  conditions 
of  generation  is  developed  in  tlie  best  of 
circumstances,  in  a  regular  man-making 
machine,  which  works  automatically,  with 
only  one  thing  to  do,  everything  to  hand, 
and  the  risk  of  modification  by  untoward 
environments  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Primordial  man- evolution  by  metamor¬ 
phosis,  on  the  other  band,  was  bound  to 
occupy  more  time,  for  we  could  hardly 
expect  a  human  ovule  spontaneously  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  pond  of  water  to  metamorphose 
month  by  month  through  amoeba,  gasttu- 
la,  fish,  frog,  mammal  and  monkey  pha¬ 
ses,  and  eventually  to  issue  as  a  man-child 
in  the  ninth  month,  because  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  not  suitable.  Instead  of  being 
fed  automatically,  as  a  child  is  in  the 
womb,  the  metamorphosing  ovule  would 
require  to  feed  itself  at  every  stage,  un¬ 
less,  like  the  caterpillar,  it  ate  enough  at 
one  stage  to  enable  it  to  hibernate 
through  another.  Still,  as  even  a  new¬ 
born  child  is  helpless  and  unfit,  fur  years 
afterward,  to  provide  for  itself,  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  we  must  infer  that 
human  evolution  by  metamorphosis  was  a 
slow  process,  that  years  were  consumed  in 
development,  and  that  a  comparatively 
adult  stage  was  reached  before  the  final 
moult  scaled  off,  and  man,  in  his  finished 
form  and  complete  reproductive  functions, 
recognized  bis  superiority  to  his  brother 
the  ape. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  animals  originat¬ 
ing  in  and  spreading  only  from  one  genital 
centre,  a  seeming  difficulty  (in  higher  ani¬ 
mal  evolution)  arose  from  the  fact  of  sim¬ 
ilar  highly-complex  plants  and  animals 
tenanting  continents  separated  by  deep 
seas.  But  Darwin  ably  met  this  objection 
by  showing  how  eggs  and  seeds  could  be 
transmitted  long  distances  by  the  agency 
of  birds,  fioating  trees,  winds,  currents, 
dec.,  while  geology  indicated  great  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  prehistoric  continents  and  seas 
of  the  earth. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration,  the  difficulty  is  still  further  les¬ 
sened  ;  for  the  time  which  ensued  between 
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the  birth  of  the  OTule  and  the  appearance 
of  the  fully-developed  reproducing  ani¬ 
mal,  being  passed,  as  much  of  it  neces¬ 
sarily  was  passed,  in  water,  would  be 
sufficient  to  enable  similar  organisms  to 
migrate  thousands  of  miles  from  one  an¬ 
other  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  subject 
to  different  climatic  influences  and  mate¬ 
rial  conditions  during  the  various  stages  of 
their  growth  would  cause  them  to  evolve 
into  different  species  of  the  same  genus, 
even  to  become  men  of  different  color, 
black,  red,  and  yellow,  or  even  with  flat¬ 
tened  noses  and  splayed  feet. 

From  Embryology  we  learn  that  man’s 
evolution  from  the  gastrula  stage  in  the 
womb  is  as  follows  : — After  living  as  a 
sort  of  jelly-fish,  and  acquiring  a  skeleton 
or  backbone,  he  develops  gilMike  slits  on 
each  side  of  his  neck,  op  to  which  the  ar¬ 
teries  run  in  arching  branches  as  in  a  fish  ; 
while  his  heart  is  a  single  pulsating  cham¬ 
ber  like  that  of  the  lowest  fishes.  Next, 
he  is  a  tadpole  with  branchiie.  At  a  later 
period  he  is  a  mammal  with  a  movable  tail 
considerably  longer  than  the  leg  ;  while 
the  great  toe  projects  from  the  foot  like 
the  toes  of  adult  apes  During  the  sixth 
month  the  whole  body  is  thickly  covered 
with  fine  wool  like  hair,  extending  even 
over  the  face  and  ears,  everywhere,  in¬ 
deed,  save  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  which  are  also  bare  in  the  adult 
form  of  the  monkey.  Only  at  a  still  later 
period  does  the  embryo  show  signs  of  be¬ 
coming  a  man  instead  of  a  gorilla. 

Man’s  embryological  development  con¬ 
sequently  indicates  a  rising  scale  of  being 
evolved  in  the  womb,  paralleled  by  exist¬ 
ing  animal  life  as  evolved  by  natural  laws 
on  the  earth’s  surface.  As  the  highest 
product  of  both  evolutions  is,  in  man’s 
humble  opinion,  man  himself,  we  natural¬ 
ly  infer  that  the  embryo  stages  of  man’s 
development  but  presents  a  condensed 
representation  or  panorama  of  what  ac¬ 
tually  occurred  in  prehistoric  ages,  in 
man’s  gradual  development  from  his  spon¬ 
taneously-produced  ovule. 

From  the  preceding  argument  we  now 
proceed  to  speculate  on  the  probable  mode 
of  man’s  actual  evolution,  correlating  all 
the  phases  of  amcebte,  jelly-fish,  tadpoles, 
and  apes,  through  which  he  passed  before 
finishing  his  probation  as  a  lower  animal 
and  becoming  a  human  being. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  earth  from  its 
elementary  substance  (no  matter  what  its 


sidereal  parentage  may  have  been),  the 
forces  in  operation  were,  primarily,  the 
same  as  they  are  now,  though  perhaps  differ¬ 
ently  manifested.  The  conditions  of  life 
were  then  favorable  only  to  modes  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  produce  minerals  and  crystals  ; 
for  the  high  temperature  of  these  early 
ages  precluded  organic  existence.  But  as 
this  igneous  activity  subsided,  when  water, 
soil,  light,  and  heat  were  able  to  interact, 
and  the  protoplasmic  elements,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  <kc.,  met  in 
suitable  proportions,  these  in  their  com¬ 
binations  brought  about,  at  length,  the 
prodnetion  of  the  first  simple  organisms, 
rotophyta,  protoxoa,  and  the  lowest 
inds  fnngi  and  algae.  Further,  if 
those  formative  conditions  remained  per¬ 
manent  and  general,  as  at  present,  the 
spontaneous  evolution  of  vegetal  and  ani¬ 
mal  germs  would  in  turn  occur  by  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  contagion  ;  all  sorts  of  organism 
sprouting  contemporaneously  ;  not  only 
protozoa,  but  the  cells  of  future  coelente- 
rata,  mollusca,  annulosa,  and  vertebrata, 
including  the  germs  of  fishes,  amphibians, 
reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  and  even  man. 

In  this  medley  of  life,  the  germs  of 
similar  vegetable  and  animal  genera  would 
not  be  likely  to  originate  contemporane¬ 
ously  in  different  localities  ;  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  endemic  nature  of  much 
of  the  world’s  flora  and  fauna.  Hence 
the  evolution  of  each  well-marked  genus 
of  animals — say  the  lion,  elephant,  cat, 
dog,  ape,  and  man — probably  occurred  in 
circumscribed  areas  of  earth  and  nowhere 
else.  Further,  it  is  unlikely  that  Mono- 
geuism  prevailed,  that  is,  the  evolution  of 
solitary  primordial  germs  of  each  animal 
genus ;  but  Polygenism,  involving  the 
evolution  of  many  germs  of  cats,  dogs, 
monkeys,  and  men,  which  all  sprang  con¬ 
temporaneously  from  the  primal  proto¬ 
plasm,  and  afterward  differentiated  by 
metamorphological  or  other  modes  of  se¬ 
lection  into  the  numberless  present  species 
and  varieties  of  each  genus. 

Man’s  first  progenitors  thus,  probably, 
appeared  on  earth  as  spontaneously-pro¬ 
duced  protoplasmic  cells  or  ovules,  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  in  number,  developed 
from  a  flux  of  the  chemical  elements  in 
some  inlet  of  water.  These  cells,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  flagella  or  otherwise,  grew  first 
into  protozoa,  and  fed  on  minute  algse. 
A  further  metamorphosis,  primarily  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  nature  of  their  material  con- 
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atitution,  but  aasUted  accidentally  by  the 
nature  and  action  of  their  environmenta, 
converted  them  first  into  gastrulte,  next 
into  jelly-fiabea,  and  then  into  vertebratea. 
In  this  state  they  probably  migrated  im¬ 
mense  distances  from  one  another  along 
the  shores  of  their  natal  sea,  feeding  on 
minute  infusoria,  Arc.,  and  subjecting 
themselves  to  different  environments 
whereby  different  organic  functions  devel¬ 
oped,  until,  on  entering  other  inlets  or 
rivers,  they  metamorphosed  into  amphibia, 
and  browsed  on  herbs  as  well  as  algae. 
Forsaking  the  water — their  natural  ele¬ 
ment — and  in  some  stress  of  circumstances 
adopting  a  life  on  the  land,  they  would 
next  change  into  small  mammals,  develop 
a  coat  of  hair,  1<^,  and  a  tail,  and  vege¬ 
tate  on  grass  and  herbs.  Another  meta¬ 


morphosis  converted  them  into  the  ape- 
form,  in  which  state  trees  would  be  their 
home,  and  fruits  and  roots  their  diet. 
Lastly,  on  a  final  moult,  they  would  dis¬ 
card  their  coat  of  hair,  emerge  as  fully- 
developed  men  and  women,  with  perfect 
sexual  organs,  and  capable,  for  the  first 
time  during  their  long  series  of  metamor¬ 
phoses,  of  sexual  union  and  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  their  kind. 

From  this  time  multiplication  would 
result  by  sexual  intercourse,  aided  more 
or  less  by  natural,  sexual,  physiological, 
and  color  selections,  use  and  disuse,  Ac., 
until  the  highly-differentiated  European 
of  to-day  has  now  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  the  perfected  pr^uct,  so  far,  of  all 
this  progress  and  change. —  We$tmiMter 
Review. 
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“  What  an  easy  matter  it  is  to  stem  the 
current  of  our  imagination,  to  discharge  a 
troublesome  or  improper  thought,  and  at 
once  return  to  a  state  of  calm  So 
wrote  and  thought  the  great  Roman  em¬ 
peror  and  philosopher,  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Alas  I  for  these  degenerate  days,  how 
few  men  and  women  can  coincide  with 
this  opinion  I  Great  have  been  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  this  present  centnry — ^railways, 
electricity,  and  telephones — but  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  importance  of  these  inventions 
has  the  spirit  of  meditation,  the  enjoined 
repose  of  the  philosopher,  disappeared 
from  our  world.  These  conditions  of 
mind  are  as  much  out  of  date  and  as  rare 
to  meet  with  as  the  spinning-wheels  of  our 
grandmothers  or  the  stage  coaches  that 
our  forefathers  travelled  in. 

If  this  state  of  unrest,  the  constant 
journeyings  to  and  fro,  and  the  continual 
mental  excitement,  have  told  heavily  upon 
this  generation  of  men,  still  greater  is  the 
burden  that  now  rests  upon  the  shoulders 
of  women. 

The  **  old  order  changeth.”  Silent 
revolutions  are  being  daily  performed 
■nder  our  eyes  ;  and  it  is  only  because 
these  changes  are  gradual  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  that  men  in  general  pay  them  so 
little  heed.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
education  of  women  has  increased  and 


grown  enormously  during  the  last  few 
years.  A  different  standard  of  perfection 
has  been  raised,  and,  above  all,  strange 
and  new  requirements  have  been  added  to 
the  old  code. 

Woman  is  still  to  retain  her  charm  ;  all 
that  art  can  do  in  dress,  grace,  and  refine¬ 
ment,  and  seduction  of  manner  are  as 
keenly  appreciated  as  ever. 

But,  brides  these  light  and  airy  graces 
of  the  old  school,  it  is  now  felt  that  the 
more  grave  and  serious  parts  of  education 
must  not  be  found  wanting  in  a  woman. 
She  must  do  more,  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  than  superficially  glance  down  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper  ;  while  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  her  friends  require  greater 
artistic  excellence  than  was  evinced  by  her 
mother  (when  she  took  the  Captain’s  heart 
by  storm  some  thirty  years  ago  by  singing 
a  few  popular  airs  of  the  day)  ;  and  as  to 
her  water-colors,  they  must  be  better  than 
her  aunt’s  roses  entwined  with  auriculas, 
which  were  considered  such  works  of  art 
at  that  time. 

If  she  is  to  exercise  artistic  faculties,  it 
is  only  powers  of  the  first  order  that  her 
acmmintance  will  greet  with  favor. 

The  old-world  indulgence  with  which 
elderly  people  of  a  former  generation 
hailed  the  very  mediocre  attempts  of  their 
young  friends  to  amuse  them  after  dinnei 
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by  a  lolo  or  duet,  partly  in  but  often 
mostly  out  of  tone,  that  kindly  feeling  of 
acceptance  is  as  much  an  emotion  of  the 
past  as  the  Pyramids  or  armor  of  the  mid* 
die  ages  are  relics  of  past  eiriliaations.  In 
old  days  people  laid  to  heart  the  old  say¬ 
ing  of  “  You  must  not  look  a  gift  hone 
in  the  month,”  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  prevalent  that  what  you  did  not 
pay  for  you  had  no  right  to  criticise. 

Beyond  all  this,  it  is  now  found  indis¬ 
pensable  that  every  woman  should  take  a 
part  in  charitable  and  even  in  political  or¬ 
ganizations. 

To  obtain  proficiency  in  these  objects, 
it  is  requisite  that  she  should  acquire  bus¬ 
iness-like  habits,  and  be  able  to  write,  and 
even  to  speak  in  public,  if  not  brilliantly, 
at  least  with  fluency  and  to  the  point. 
Added  to  these  new  tests  of  education,  a 
woman  is  still  expected  to  be  a  good  lin¬ 
guist.  It  is  thought  absolutely  necessary 
that  she  should  be  able  to  read  and  to  ex¬ 
press  herself  with  ease  in  several  lan¬ 
guages.  It  does  not  excite  astonishment 
that  a  man  should  have  spent  most  of  his 
early  life  at  a  public  school,  and  then  at 
one  of  the  Universities,  nominally  learning 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  the  end  of  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  his  education  be  guilt¬ 
less  of  being  able  to  translate  a  stanza  of 
Horace  or  a  line  of  Homer  intelligibly. 

The  old  fiction  that  the  equivalent  to  a 
Latin  or  Greek  quotation  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language  is  a  fable 
that  has  been  repeated  so  often  that 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  women 
will  lose  faith  in  their  interpreters  at 
once. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  extraordinary  that  a  woman  in  so¬ 
ciety,  who  had  travelled  in  France,  or  who 
had  had  the  advantages  of  a  French  gover¬ 
ness  as  a  child,  should  not  be  able  to  ex¬ 
press  herself  in  French  with  ease,  talk  if 
necessary  to  a  French  attache  at  a  London 
dinner-party,  or  write  correctly  to  her 
modiste  in  Paris.  Added  to  all  this,  the 
athletic  developments  of  a  woman’s  edu¬ 
cation  must  not  be  forgotten  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  The  same  critical  faculty  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  ability  as  a 
lawn-tennis  and  a  cricket  player  ;  and  if 
she  does  not  shoot,  at  least  she  is  expected 
to  show  the  same  endurance  as  a  man, 
when  she  walks  over  miles  of  heather,  or 
through  fields  of  turnips.  To  all  these 
graces,  accomplishment^  and  physical  ex¬ 


ercises  are  added  her  old  duties  of  wife, 
mother,  housekeeper,  and  hostess. 

In  all  these  departments  much  more  is 
required  of  a  woman  than  formerly.  Not 
only  in  every  branch  is  everything  to  be 
done  personally,  but  done  better,  and  more 
fully.  A  woman  now  aspires  not  only  to 
be  the  nurse  of  her  children,  and  the  pro¬ 
tectress  of  their  infancy,  but  desires  when 
they  grow  up  to  form  and  guide  their 
minds,  and  to  infiuence  them  long  after 
the  time  when  her  authority  shall  have 
ceased. 

A  larger  capacity  and  a  broader  under¬ 
standing  are  demanded  on  all  sides  from 
women.  Even  the  type  of  a  woman’s 
woman  is  changing.  A  figure-bead  of 
inane  incapacity,  very  mediocre  mental 
attainments,  veneered  by  refinement  of 
manner,  and  clothed  in  French  millinery, 
is  no  longer  an  ideal  to  women  ;  while 
men  are  no  more  contented  to  find  in  a 
woman  merely  a  recipient  of  their  thoughts 
and  ideas,  a  worshipper  who  places  them 
upon  a  pedestal,  and  who,  by  means  of 
her  own  limitations  and  ignorances,  clothes 
them  in  the  giant’s  robe.  Women  are 
daily  opening  more  and  more  their  souls 
and  minds  ;  they  are  beginning  to  leain 
the  secret  of  how  to  make  the  divine  fire 
— not  only  to  boil  the  domestic  pot,  but 
also  as  a  delight  and  pleasure  to  them¬ 
selves. 

As  the  managers  of  households  much 
more  now  is  demanded  of  them.  People 
no  longer  live  ail  the  year  round  in  one 
place.  In  one  country  house  one  thing  is 
often  found  to  be  go^,  in  another  bad. 
Little  customs  vary  and  change,  and  every 
woman  who  looks  at  housekeeping  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  not  merely 
as  a  daily  drudgery,  will  always  be  anxious 
to  effect  constant  reforms  ;  to  take  valu¬ 
able  hints  wherever  she  can  find  them, 
and  to  add  fresh  graces  to  her  table  and  to 
her  rooms.  Take  alone  the  arrangement 
of  flowers  on  a  dinner-table — a  completely 
modern  art,  almost  unknown,  except  in  its 
simplest  rudiments,  to  the  last  generation. 
Many  a  social  aspirant  believes  it  to  be  de 
ripueur  that  her  table  should  be  arranged 
in  one  kind  of  flower,  and  in  one  color. 
To  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blossoms 
Covent  Garden  has  to  be  ransacked,  and 
such  skill  is  demanded  that  little  short  of 
a  floral  education  is  necessary  for  a  woman 
to  be  the  decorator  herself.  Then  all  the 
accessories  of  hospitality  are  much  more 
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coinpHcated  now  than  formerly.  Break¬ 
fasts,  dinners,  shooting  luncheons,  picnics, 
and  dve  o’clock  teas  are  all  pushed  to  such 
a  pitch  of  perfection  and  luxury,  that  they 
would  have  seemed  to  our  grandmothers 
feasts  only  to  be  found  in  the  Arabian, 
Kightt. 

But  perhaps  the  hardest  burden  of  all  is 
the  vast  number  and  constant  change  of 
subjects  and  occupations  that  a  woman  has 
to  get  through  in  a  day.  There  are  so 
many  little  things  that  must  be  done  : 
little  things  that  seem  so  trivial  in  them¬ 
selves  that  they  are  not  worth  mentioning 
or  particularizing,  but  which,  if  left  un¬ 
done,  would  place  a  household  in  chaos, 
and  make  every  member  of  it  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Every  one  knows  by  comparison 
the  difference  between  a  house  where  a 
woman  of  education  and  refinement  gives 
some  of  her  thought  and  personal  care  to 
the  comfort  of  her  guests,  and  one  where 
all  is  left  to  the  servants.  We  can  all  re¬ 
call  in  certain  houses  the  sheets  scented 
with  lavender,  the  enticing  quill  pens  and 
the  dainty  bunch  of  dowers,  the  cosey  dre 
on  a  cold  day,  that  all- whispered  welcome 
to  us  as  we  entered  our  bedroom,  and 
compare  them  favorably  with  the  scrubby 
and  tom  blotting-book,  the  black  and  in¬ 
capable  pens,  and  sullen  grate,  that  have 
been  our  fate  in  other  places.  In  one 
house  we  have  felt  instinctively  that  the 
hostess  has  looked  upon  no  details  as  too 
small  or  beneath  her  dignity  ;  that  no 
guest  can  come  too  late  or  go  away  too 
eai  ly. 

Men  generally  laugh  at  what  they  term 
“  fussing”  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  or,  in 
other  words,  any  mention  before  them  or 
discussion  of  household  duties.  And  yet 
all  is  to  be  perfection,  particularly  the 
‘‘  cuisine  the  “  Julienne  soup”  is  to 
be  worthy  of  a  French  cafe,  the  “  cote- 
lettes  4  la  soubise”  irreproachable.  It  is 
true  that  they  retain  their  privilege — as 
Englishmen— of  grambling  ;  but  that  is, 
as  a  rale,  all  the  help  they  are  willing  to 
give  a  woman  in  domestic  matters.  Till 
people  have  done  a  thing  themselves, 
they  always  underrate  the  labor  that  it  re¬ 
quires  to  do  it  efficiently.  ”  It  looks  so 
easy,  it  cannot  take  long,”  is  said  as 
often  by  men  and  women  as  by  children. 
The  next  Ume  that  Lady  Clara  Yere  de 
Vere  goes  to  Ascot,  it  might  add  to  her 
experiences  of  life  if  she  were  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  to  pack  her  own  boxes.  She 


would,  perhaps,  by  means  of  that  experi¬ 
ence,  better  understand  the  look  given 
her  by  her  maid  ^of  indignant  mortifica¬ 
tion)  when  she  decides  at  the  last  moment 
to  cliange  her  travelling  dress  for  one  that 
is  reposing  at  the  bottom  of  her  trunk. 
The  law  of  the  Medesand  Persians  will  not 
suit  an  English  household — a  system  that 
works  well  for  a  few  months  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  good  for  all  time.  A  change  of 
hou‘*ehold  often  involves  to  the  woman  as 
much  trouble  and  annoyance  as  a  change 
of  ministry  to  a  country.  Nor  must  it  be 
believed  that  because  a  household  is  nu¬ 
merous,  and  a  woman  has  many  servants 
under  her  command,  she  can,  to  quote  the 
vulgar  phrase,  ”  be  quite  a  lady,”  loll  on 
a  sofa  all  day,  and  read  a  novel. 

”  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,” 
and  often,  with  their  discussions,  recrimi¬ 
nations  and  quarrels,  much  more  time  is 
lost  and  wast^  by  the  cooks  than  was  te- 
uired  for  the  actual  making  of  the  soup, 
ohn  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Subjection  of 
Women,  speaks  of  the  many  and  various 
duties  of  a  woman,  and  compares  her  life 
”  to  an  interrupted  sentence.”  Many 
women  sink  beneath  the  fretting  burden 
of  daily  commonplaces  and  trivial  duties. 
Lord  Lytton,  in  one  of  his  novels,  writes, 
”  How  many  Uampdens  and  Miltons  are 
killed  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  drawing¬ 
room  !”  How  many  more  Brontes  and 
“George  Eliots”  are  destroyed  by  the 
load  of  conventional  life  !  Nobody  looks 
on  a  woman’s  time  as  sacred.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  woman’s  study  in  any  country 
house  t  A  man  may  be  the  most  bucolic 
of  mortals,  or  only  happy  in  the  company 
of  his  dogs  and  gamekeeper,  yet  courtesy 
confers  upon  his  private  apartment  the 
epithet  of  “  study,”  and  his  leisure  is  al¬ 
ways  considered  sacred.  Insufficiency  is 
no  longer  considered  a  mark  of  ladylike 
refinement.  Even  princesses  in  these  days 
would  not  be  considered  musicians  if  they 
could  not  play  better  than  the  Princess  of 
Hans  Andersen’s  story.  The  knowledge 
of  what  is  really  good  in  art  or  music  no 
longer  belongs  to  a  coterie.  The  kindly 
amateur  whose  small  attempts  were  greeted 
by  his  friends  with  enthusiasm  in  the  last 
century  is  becoming  extinct.  “  Unless 
you  can  do  a  thing  well  do  not  do  it  at 
all,”  is  not  only  said  in  public  but  in  fam¬ 
ily  life,  and  nobody  wants  accomplish¬ 
ments  unless  they  are  of  so  superior  an 
order  that  they  can  command  respect  any- 
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where.  Tliis  keen  state  of  ciiticism  makes 
it  very  hard  for  women  who  cannot  (pve 
up  an  immense  amount  of  time  to  the 
culture  of  one  art  or  accomplishment  to 
piin  any  credit  for  their  performances. 
Every  one  who  Las  at  all  dabbled  in  an 
art  or  accomplishment  knows  the  work  and 
labor  required  to  attain  a  high  standard. 
How  little  time  a  woman  who  is  married 
and  has  children  can  give,  we  will  beg 
wives  and  mothers  to  decide. 

In  the  last  thirty  years,  three  strongly 
marked  but  different  types  of  womanhood 
have  been  the  objects  of  admiration  and 
ridicule|of  the  English  world.  John  Leech 
laughed  with  kindly  admiration  at  the  Di 
Vernons  of  his  day  who  would  join  the 
hounds,  and  vie  with  their  brothers  in 
equestrian  exercises.  Some  ten  years  ago, 
a  girl  with  a  brown  skin,  green  eyes,  and 
a  profusion  of  red  hair,  thought  by  dec¬ 
orating  herself  with  sunflowers,  attiring 
herself  in  sage  green,  and  by  interlarding 
her  conversation  with  such  adjectives  as 
**  aesthetic”  that  she  was  posing  before 
the  world  as  a  poetical  creation  of  Ros¬ 
setti’s,  and  was  ensuring  the  sympathy 
and  affection  of  all  cultivated  beings. 

And  now  the  type  has  changed  again. 
A  pot-pourri  of  all  known  types  is  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  day.  The  woman  of  the 
present  day  is  to  be  little  short  of  an  Ad¬ 
mirable  Crichton  in  petticoats.  Mothers 
impress  upon  their  daughters  that  they  are 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  “  If  yon  do 
not  like  hunting,  you  are  to  affect  to,” 
says  mamma.  ”  You  must  listen  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Breakneck’s  stories  at  dinner,  laugh 
in  the  right  places,  and  ask  intelligent 
questions  about  his  steeplechasers.  ”  ‘  ‘  To¬ 
morrow  you  will  sit  by  Professor  Dryas¬ 
dust  ;  do  not  forget  to  look  through  his 
three  volumes  on  the  Evolution  of  Thought, 
BO  that  you  may  impress  him  as  an  ^u- 
cated  being.  Next  week  yon  will  meet 
the  Bishop  of  Middlesex,  and  remember 
to  talk  to  him  about  his  mission  in  the 
East-End.  This  afternoon  we  are  going 
to  Madame  Le  Jour’s  party,  where  we 
shall  meet  artistes  and  foreigners,  and  I 
shall  expect  you  to  be  able  to  talk  to  all  if 
necessary.”  The  age  has  gone  by  when 
weakness,  physical  or  mental,  passed  for 
an  attraction  in  women.  Heroines,  in 
bygone  days,  screamed,  indulged  in  faint¬ 
ing  fits,  and  showed  ‘‘  proper  feeling,” 
by  losing  all  control  over  their  emotions. 
We  are  no  longer  taught  that  too  much 


courage  is  unfeminine,  and  ”  Don’t  be  a 
muff  ”  is  applied  as  much  to  girls  as  to 
boys.  The  old  division  of  virtues,  the  old 
creed  that  what  is  good  in  man  is  not  good 
in  woman,  is  quite  out  of  date.  It  is  no 
longer  impuasible  for  women  t«)  meet  each 
other  with  pleasure,  and  to  talk  on  mi  t- 
ters  of  general  interest.  After  a  London 
dinner  it  is  often  possible,  before  the  men 
come  upstairs,  to  bear  bright  and  lively 
discussions  on  literature,  art,  and  politics. 
Women,  when  they  are  with  women  ex¬ 
clusively,  have  ceased  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  entirely  to  discussing  their  children’s 
maladies,  or  going  over  the  domestic 
troubles  occasioned  by  their  servants. 
Another  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  women.  In  gatherings  or  meetings  vf 
their  own,  it  is  no  longer  indispensable 
for  them  to  have  a  male  pope  to  perform 
the  rites  of  the  meeting,  and  to  dictate  for 
each  her  mental  and  moral  attitude.  Our 
grandmothers,  when  they  read  theology, 
read  it  under  the  auspices  of  some  prii  st 
or  doctor  of  divinity,  by  whose  side  mor¬ 
ally  they  trotted  along  in  the  gutter, 
thinking  themselves  blessed  if  they  re¬ 
ceived  every  now  and  then  a  little  of  the 
mud  from  the  holy  man’s  shoes.  This 
moral  phase  of  exaggerated  intellectual 
veneration  has  almost  disappeared.  Men 
and  women  are  beginning  to  meet  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  thought  on  equal  terms,  while 
women  are  beginning  to  be  able  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  lilies  of  thought,  and  creeds 
free  from  personal  considerations  and  in¬ 
fluences.  In  a  former  generation,  a  wom¬ 
an,  like  a  fly  in  a  spider’s  web,  fell  under 
one  influence,  never  to  get  free  from  it 
again.  She  had  one  spiritual  revelation, 
or  one  imagined  one,  and  as  she  spent 
her  life  in  one  place,  year  by  year,  with 
the  same  people,  in  the  same  moral  at¬ 
mosphere,  in  the  same  leading  strings,  she 
was  never  likely  to  question  the  views  or 
the  beliefs  of  her  own  set  or  her  own 
guide,  and  indulge  in  new  thoughts,  new 
principles,  and  new  aspirations.  But  in 
these  days  neither  man  nor  woman  can 
hedge  himself  or  herself  ronnd  and  say, 
”  So  much  will  I  believe,  and  nothing 
more  or  lesr.”  Ideas,  beliefs,  and  poli¬ 
tics  are  always  changing,  developing,  or 
being  modified.  We  are  living  so  fast 
now  that  wo  can  almost  see  the  mustard 
seed  growing  as  we  gaze.  We  have  only 
to  take  up  a  paper  or  book  of  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  social  or  poliU 
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ical  idea  which  was  qualified  then  aa  im> 
posaible,  revolutionary,  almost  incendiary 
in  its  tendencies,  elicta  from  us,  in  the 
present  day,  only  a  good-humored  smile, 
and  the  remark,  Well,  that  has  come, 
but  the  world  is  going  on  stills  very  much 
the  same.”  The  idol  of  to-day  is  often 
destined  to  find  its  place  in  the  rubbish- 
heap  of  the  future,  and  such  a  change  of 
opinion  indicates  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  neither  insincerity  nor  a  voluntary 
desire  to  deceive.  Women’s  minds  are 
growing  broader,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  be  capable  of  realizing  that  no  creed 
can  contain  the  whole  of  truth,  that  each 
mental  development  leads  to  another ; 
and,  after  all,  that  the  growth  of  the  mind 
is  like  the  growth  of  the  body— each  must 
do  it  for  herself.  Every  one  in  society 
knows  Lady  Fanny  Cleremont,  a  typical 
woman  of  her  time.  She  was  once  asked 
what  she  did  in  a  day.  Her  answer  was, 
“I  try  and  get  through  some  fourteen 
hours  of  work,  and  endeavor  to  cram  in 
as  much  play  as  possible.  Above  all,  I 
aim  at  growing  a  soul  in  spite  of  being  a 
wife,  a  mothc/,  and  a  hostess.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  read  and  improve  myself, 
and  I  am  always  being  called  back  to  the 
petty  things  of  life,  by  incessant  interrup¬ 
tions  ;  leisure  is  like  my  pocket  money, 
exceedingly  scarce.  There  are  so  many 
objects  for  both  ;  every  one  comes  to  me 
for  advice,  orders,  sympathy,  and  infor¬ 
mation.  I  am  supposed  to  have  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  thoroughbred,  combined  with 
the  patient  endurance  of  the  garden  don¬ 
key.  I  constantly  feel  as  overworked  as 
a  bishop  or  a  Scotch  station-master  in  Au¬ 
gust.  1  speak  in  public,  open  bazaars, 
address  political  clubs  and  associations, 
write  for  several  magazines,  have  a  nu¬ 
merous  correspondence  with  my  own 
family  and  with  friends,  literary  and  po¬ 
litical,  preside  over  and  superintend  sev¬ 
eral  political  and  charitable  organizations, 
while  all  the  time  I  have  my  children  to 
educate  and  see  after,  my  husband  to  play 
lady-in-waiting  to,  my  household  matters 
to  superintend  and  regulate,  my  parish  in 
sickness  to  provide  and  care  for,  and  the 
county  neighbors  to  call  on  and  entertain. 

”  The  great  pull  that  men  have  over  us 
is,  that  they  are  supposed  to  do  only  one 
thing  at  a  time.  Now  Jack”  (alluding  to 
her  husband),  ”  when  he  is  going  to  make 
a  speech,  shuts  himself  up  in  his  study, 
and  during  those  sacied  times  denies  him¬ 


self  to  men  and  angels,  allows  no  intermp- 
tion,  devotes  his  mind  entirely  to  the  snb-  > 
ject  he  has  in  view,  and  is  able  by  custom 
and  general  consent  to  remain  absolutely 
undisturbed  as  long  as  bo  considers  nec¬ 
essary  ;  the  children  at  those  times  must 
make  no  noise  in  the  bouse — our  bishop 
or  the  local  political  agent  may  call  under 
these  solemn  circumstances,  but  both  are 
sent  empty  away,  and  even  the  stud- groom 
cannot  always  gun  admittance.  Now  I  as 
a  woman  have  no  recognized  leisure. 
When  I  write,  it  is  with  the  children  all 
round  me,  racing  about,  bear-fighting  and 
tumbling  over  one  another.  As  to  the  old 
theory  that  the  cook  and  the  different 
members  of  the  housetold  can  receive  their 
orders  once  and  for  all  finally,  and  in  the 
euly  pait  of  the  morning,  and  be  done 
with  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  that  comfort¬ 
able  old  view  is  thoroughly  exploded. 
Like  the  poor,  household  duties  are  ever 
with  you.  Something  in  a  large  house¬ 
hold  has  always  to  be  ordered,  and  coun¬ 
ter  ordered.  Telegrams  arrive  at  all  hours. 
Fresh  guests  come,  or  friends  that  were 
expected  write  to  say  that  they  are  de¬ 
tained  at  the  last  moment.  Nothing  is 
too  small,  nothing  is  too  trivial,  for  a 
woman’s  ears.  Yesterday,  for  instance, 

I  thought  in  the  morning  1  bad  a  little 
leisure,  and  I  hoped  to  grow  a  little  soul 
— just  a  shoot,  by  trying  to  renew  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  one  of  Herbert  Spencer’s 
books.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  refreshing 
a  chapter  of  deeper  thought  than  1  can 
usually  afford  time  for  is  to  me— I  feel  as 
much  invigorated  by  it  as  by  a  gallop  over 
some  breezy  downs.  I  had  just  taken  up 
my  book  and  was  reading  to  myself  *  How 
to  Live  f  ’  ‘  That  is  the  essential  ques¬ 

tion  for  us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the  mere 
material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest 
sense.  The  general  problem  which  com¬ 
prehends  every  special  problem  is,  the 
right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directions 
and  under  all  circumstances  ’ — when  my 
cook  came  in  with  an  apoli>gy  to  inquire 
had  I  forgotten  the  truffles  ;  but  they  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  her  entree  to. 
night  t 

”  Hardly  bad  the  door  closed,  and  I 
bad  tried  to  mve  up  my  mind  entirely  to 
my  book,  when  the  butler  entered  and 
asked  me  whether  it  was  my  wish  that  be 
should  take  orders  from  the  gardener.  1 
closed  my  book  in  despair,  and  listened  to 
a  long  but  fiery  monologue  of  that  func- 
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tionarj  on  the  indignities  and  insniu  that 
had  b^n  forced  upon  him.  I  endeavored 
feebly  to  stem  the  torrent  of  his  indigna¬ 
tion.  At  last  even  he  had  exhausted  his 
rage,  and  the  door  closed,  and  I  hoped  at 
last  that  1  might  have  a  little  peace  and 
quiet ;  but  in  this  matter  1  was  soon 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  The  other 
indignant  person  of  the  story,  hearing 
through  the  friendly  cook,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  that  his  character  was  being 
taken  away,  also  sought  my  presence. 
Then  I  heard  a  longer  and  still  more  in¬ 
comprehensible  tale,  in  which  button¬ 
holes,  cabbages,  indignities  and  insnlts 
were  heaped  one  upon  another.  I  listened 
wearily  enough,  gave  no  opinion,  and  de¬ 
termined  from  sheer  inability  to  fathom 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel  to  pursue  a  grand 
policy  of  laiuer  alter.  After  this  domestic 
crisis  1  attempted  to  read,  but  the  words 
swam  before  my  eyes,  and  my  mind  was 
incapable  from  nervous  irritation  of  fol¬ 
lowing  any  argument  closely.  Just  as  I 
was  bi^nning  to  regain  my  calm,  the  door 
was  flung  open  and  the  twins  came  in  with 
a  request  that  I  would  goon  the  lawn,  and 
see  them  jump  leap-frog.  After  that  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  joined  us  out  of  doors  and  in¬ 
formed  me  that  my  eldest  daughter’s 
manners  and  behavior  toward  her  were  a 
subject  of  sincere  regret,  *  qu’elle  fetait 
d’une  impertinence  incroyable  ’ — and  that 
she  begged  under  the  circumstances  to 
give  me  notice.  Closely  following  upon 
the  heels  of  these  events,  the  village 
schoolmaster  chilled  to  complain  that  the 
curate  had  visited  the  National  School  on 
Friday  and  had  told  the  children  to  stand 
up  on  his  entrance.  But  that  was  a  thing 
that  be,  Mr.  Jones  Thomas,  representative 
of  the  majesty  of  the  School  Board,  as  be 
pictured  himself  to  be,  would  not  tolerate, 
lie  was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  liked 
clergymen  in  their  proper  places.  Ap¬ 
parently,  he  was  not  kind  enough  to  in¬ 


clude  the  National  School  as  one  of  them. 
In  the  midst  of  this  discussion  my  cup 
overflowed  by  the  annonneement  that  my 
mastiff  Brenda  had  bitten  our  most  im¬ 
portant  tenant  in  the  leg.  Mr.  Landcom,  it 
appears,  had  called  to  ask  for  considerahle 
reductions.  I  was  sorry  for  this,  as  I 
knew  it  wonid  vex  Jack,  particularly  as  I 
was  afraid  that  after  this  occurrence  Mr. 
Landcom  would  ask  for  still  greater  re¬ 
ductions. 

“  In  the  afternoon  I  drove  with  Jack, 
and  we  tried  together  his  new  pair.  At 
five  o’clock  I  opened  a  music  hall  at  Durn- 
ford,  and  I  made  a  little  speech  upon  the 
development  of  musical  feeling  in^  the 
county.  Stopping  at  the  lodge  on  my 
way  back,  I  got  out  and  read  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible  to  my  maid’s  old  mother,  who 
is  dying  of  cancer.  I  was  annoyed  to  find 
that  she  had  not  had  on  that  day  her  basin 
of  soup  from  the  Hall  as  nsual. 

“  I  only  got  back  to  the  honse  just  in 
time  to  receive  my  guests.  They  con- 
sisted  of  a  Whig  peer,  a  Tory  democrat,  a 
stockbroker,  a  celebrated  actress,  a  philan¬ 
thropic  Jew,  an  editor,  an  Agnostic,  a 
Jesnit,  and  a  Protestant  tempered  by  Ma¬ 
hometanism.  They  all  talked  at  dinner, 
but  I  was  too  tired  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  conversation  myself.  There  was 
one  little  mishap — the  fish  did  not  arrive 
in  time.  Jack  grumbled  at  this,  and  said 
it  was  my  fault ;  that  I  onght  to  have  re¬ 
membered  to  have  called  for  it  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  when  we  were  at  Dnmford.  I  am 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  solve  the  problem 
why  a  woman  is  always  expected  to  do  the 
remembering  for  her  family  through  life. 
Memory  is  a  special  gift,  and  yet  I  never 
heard  of  any  fairy  godmother  putting  it 
into  a  child’s  cradle  at  her  christening.” 

Fashionable  doctors  speak  and  write 
about  two  diseases  alone  ;  gout  they  give 
to  men,  nervous  exhaustion  to  women. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  visit  Pompeii  will  remember  that  im¬ 
portant  Greek  addition  to  the  Roman 
bouse,  the  perintylium,  \fhich  became  the 
centre  of  domestic  life,  while  the  atrium 


was  reserved  for  the  reception  of  clients. 
It  was  a  covered  gallery  with  columns 
round  an  open  court,  from  which  the  pri¬ 
vate  rooms  of  the  house  received  their  air 
and  light.  It  was  larger  than  the  atrium. 
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and  the  open  apace  in  the  centre  was  also 
much  larger.  While  the  atrium,  had  its 
reservoir,  or  impluvium,  for  receiving  the 
rain-water,  the  peristylium  usually  had  a 
fountain,  or  a  piscina,  surrounded  with 
shrubs  and  flower-beds.  This  was  often 
the  sole  viridarium  or  garden  of  the 
house,  but  many  of  the  houses  have  be¬ 
sides  a  garden  at  the  back,  which  had  also 
frequently  a  fountain  either  in  the  centre 
or  against  the  wall.  In  some  of  these 
gardens,  as  well  as  in  the  perittjflia  the 
root  of  the  plants,  the  tiles  round  the  beds, 
and  the  leaden  pipes  for  the  irrigation 
have  been  found.  In  the  house  of  Pansa, 
one  of  the  largest  at  Pompeii,  in  that  of 
Epidius  Rufus,  and  in  another  nameless 
house,  the  long,  narrow,  symmetrical 
rows  of  beds,  leaving  no  room  for  regular 
paths,  clearly  show  that  the  space  had 
oeen  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.  There,  no  doubt,  grew  the  re¬ 
nowned  Pompeian  cabbage  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Columella.  These  gardens  are 
divided  from  the  houses  by  a  portico  with 
one  small  room  opening  out  into  it,  prob¬ 
ably  that  of  the  gardener.  In  Pansa’s 
house  all  traces  of  beds  have  now  disap¬ 
peared  ;  they  are  preserved  in  that  of 
Epidius  Rufus,  and  behind  the  vegetable 
garden  of  this  house  there  is  a  raised 
piece  of  ground  which  may  have  served 
as  a  flower-garden.  Mazois,  the  ardent 
archaeologist,  who  devoted  the  best  years 
of  a  short  life  to  the  excavation  and  study 
of  Pompeii  *  describes  the  garden  of  the 
house  of  Pansa  and  his  emotion  on  seeing 
a  small  plant  appear  on  the  freshly  exca¬ 
vated  ground,  lie  watched  it  from  day 
to  day  with  eager  attention,  but  alas  1  it 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  wild  pea  com¬ 
mon  to  that  neighborhood,  which  after 
the  removal  of  the  soil  had  l»een  swept  by 
ttie  rain  into  the  ancient  kitchen  garden. 
“  II  fallut,”  says  Maxois,  “  renoncer  au 
plaisir  d’ avoir  trouv^  de  Vherbe  antique, 
mais  malgr^  1 'extravagance  de  ma  pre¬ 
miere  idhe,  j’eus  de  la  peine  prendre  la 
v6rite  de  bonne  gr&ce,  il  me  semblait 
qu’elle  me  volait  queique  chose.” 

These  vegetable  gardens  furnish  an  in- 
teresting  illustration  of  a  passage  in  Pliny’s 
Natural  History.  Speaking  of  the  way  to 
lay  ont  a  garden  be  says  :  ”  The  ground 
should  be  divided  into  plots  or  beds  with 


*  He  died  in  1826  before  his  work  was  oom- 
pleted.  The  arohiteet  Oau  oontinned  it. 


raised  and  rounded  edges,  each  of  which 
should  have  a  path  dug  round  it,  by  means 
of  which  access  may  be  afforded  to  the 
gardener,  and  a  channel  formed  for  the 
water  needed  for  irrigation.”  One  per¬ 
fectly  isolated  garden  has  been  found  with 
only  a  small  habitation  for  the  gardener 
attached  to  it.  This  was  likewise  laid  out 
in  symmetrical  rows  of  beds  which  looked 
more  business-like  than  ornamental  ;  it 
was  to  all  appearance  a  nursery-garden 
kept  for  mercantile  purposes.  Hound  one 
of  the  beds  a  row  of  pots,  consisting  of 
amphora!  divided  from  their  upper  parts, 
were  found  in  the  earth  close  together. 
These  were  evidently  meant  to  hold  plants 
or  seedlings.  ”  There  are  few  establish¬ 
ments  at  Pompeii,”  says  Overbcck, 
”  which  are  so  analogous  to  our  own  and 
present  such  a  familiar  look.”  In  the 
house  of  Sallust,  where  there  was  but  little 
room,  the  garden  consisted  of  a  pathway 
running  along  a  portico.  Flowers  were 
planted  in  Imxes  on  each  side,  and  the 
outer  wall  was  painted  with  fountain-jets, 
trees  and  birds  to  give  an  enlargetl  appear¬ 
ance.  A  charmingly  decorated  summer 
triclinium,  or  dining-room  with  an  arbor 
opened  into  it.  The  stone  seats,  the  leg 
of  the  table,  the  adjoining  altar  for  the 
libations,  the  marble  basin  for  receiving 
the  fountain  which  sprang  out  of  the  wall, 
arc  still  there,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  the  life  that  once  animated  this  lovely 
scene  vanished  from  it  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  1 

Representations  in  fresco  of  gardens 
such  as  those  on  the  walls  of  Sallust  are 
very  frequent  at  Pompeii,  and  though 
they  are  now  unfortunately  much  faded, 
they  still  throw  a  curious  light  on  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  gardens  in  those  days. 
They  were  introduced  into  mural  decora¬ 
tion  by  the  Roman  landscape-painter  Lu- 
dius,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  seem 
to  have  been  much  in  favor.  They  were 
especially  intended  for  the  walls  of  gar¬ 
dens  and  peristylia,  but  they  have  been 
found  sometimes  in  other  places — chiefly 
in  bath-ruoms — both  at  Pompeii  and  in 
Rome,  and  even  in  a  tomb.  Pliny  the 
Younger  mentions  paintings  of  this  kind 
in  his  villa  in  Tuscany.  In  the  letter  de¬ 
scribing  bis  bonse  and  gardens  he  speaks 
of  a  room,  ”  which  being  situated  close  to 
a  plane-tree  enjoys  a  constant  shade  and 
green.  It  is  sculptured  in  marble  up  to 
the  podium,  and  above  it  is  painted  foliage 
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with  birdd  among  the  branches,  which  is 
not  less  graceful  than  the  marble.  Under¬ 
neath  there  is  a  little  fountain.” 

In  a  place  like  Pomi)eii,  where  the 
houses  and  gardens  were  small,  these 
decorations  had  special  advantages  as  they 
were  intended  to  represent  an  extension  of 
space.  The  designs  were  very  varied,  as 
ma^  be  seen  from  the  fragments  that  re¬ 
main.  Among  flowers  and  groups  of  trees 
there  are  fountains,  statuary,  trellis-work, 
large  birds,  such  as  peacocks — all  of  nat¬ 
ural  size,*  and  illustrating  how  much  care 
was  bestowed  on  the  ornamental  gardening 
of  that  period.  Of  all  the  paintings  of 
this  kind  the  best  executed  and  best  pre¬ 
served  have  been  found  on  the  four  walls 
of  a  chamber  in  the  Villa  ad  Gallinas  of 
Livia,  excavated  at  Prima  Porta  near 
Home  in  1863.  They  represent  the  whole 
Ian  of  a  garden  with  trees,  flowers  and 
irds,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  a  master’s 
touch.  In  the  necessarily  rapid  fresco- 
execution  the  salient  features,  such  as  the 
character  of  the  foliage  by  which  the  trees 
are  distinguished,  hare  been  vividly 
brought  out,  and  it  is  thought  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  they  may  be  by  the  hand  of  Ludius 
himself.  But  though  inferior  in  execu¬ 
tion  none  have  come  down  to  us  with 
more  touching  associations  than  those 
which  were  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  Greek 
family  near  Rome  on  the  Latin  road  be¬ 
tween  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  and  the 
Columbarium.  In  a  frieze  above  were  the 
portraits  of  the  different  members  of  the 
family,  twelve  in  number,  with  the  names 
inscribed,  and  below  it  there  was  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  trees  and  birds  with  the  blue  sky 
seen  through  the  foliage.  On  a  stone  in 
this  tomb  a  remarkable  inscription  in 
Greek  verse  was  found.  The  owner,  iden¬ 
tifying  the  painting  with  the  reality,  re¬ 
joices  that  no  thorns  and  Brambles  grow 
round  his  tomb,  and  no  night-birds  shriek 
near  his  resting-place,  but  that  his  shrine 
is  surrounded  with  beautiful  trees  and 
ftuit-laden  boughs,  the  cicada,  the  swal¬ 
low  and  nightingale  singing  their  melodi¬ 
ous  songs.  Uis  name  was  Patron.  He 
did  good  to  men  on  earth  that  in  Hades 
also  some  lovely  place  might  fall  to  his  lot. 
He  died  in  his  youth,  and  all  that  now  re¬ 
mained  was  the  work  he  had  done  in  Lis 

*  This  refers  only  to  the  garden  representa¬ 
tions  that  cover  the  wall.  There  are  other 
smaller  ones  in  imitation  of  panel  piotores. 


lifetime.  The  tomb  has  been  described 
by  Padre  Secchi,  and  Wormann  gives  a 
very  pretty  German  translation  of  the 
lines,  which  show  that  there  existed  in  the 
ancient  world,  especially  among  the 
Greeks,  as  deep  and  genuine  a  love  of 
Nature  as  could  be  found  in  modern  times. 
The  paintings  have  been  ruthlessly  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  is  not  even  known  what 
has  become  of  them. 

In  the  Casa  del  Centenario,  the  re¬ 
markable  house  partly  excavated  in  1879 
at  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  centenary  of 
the  eruption,  there  is  a  small  garden,  with 
a  frieze  representing  an  aquarium  in  which 
zoologists  have  recognized  the  present 
fauna  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Two  of  the 
groups — a  fight  between  a  polype  and  a 
rourena,  and  a  lobster  killing  a  murena — 
are  remarkably  well  executed. 

In  that  beautiful  and  interesting  house 
of  the  Faun,  the  garden  is  surrounded  by 
a  portico  with  fifty  six  Doric  columns.  In 
the  so-called  house  of  Diomed  the  garden 
also  has  a  portico,  and  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  close  to  the  gate  were  found 
two  skeletons,  believed  to  have  been  those 
of  the  master  and  his  slave  who  tried  to 
escape  while  the  other  members  of  the 
family  had  hidden  in  the  cellars.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Pompeian  pictures, 
and  especially  the  description  given  by  the 
Younger  Pliny  of  his  villa  in  Tuscany  and 
various  passages  in  the  Elder’s  Natural 
History,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  reconstruct 
the  leading  features  of  the  Roman  gardens. 

They  must  have  borne  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  which  Le  N6tre  laid  out 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  which 
we  still  find  traces  in  old-fashioned  coun¬ 
try  houses.  This  style  had  in  fact  grown 
out  of  various  attempts  made  at  different 
periods,  especially  since  the  Renaissance, 
to  reproduce  the  classical  gardens  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  Straight  alleys,  not  unfrequent- 
ly  converging  to  a  centre,  the  so-called 
quincunx,  symmetrically  laid-out  flower¬ 
beds  surrounded  with  box  or  tiles,  close 
and  double  plantations  of  trees,  shrubs 
clipped  into  hedges,  pyramids,  and  some¬ 
times  men,  animals,  ships,  letters,  with 
the  trellis- work,  statuary  and  fountains  we 
see  in  the  Pompeian  pictures —such  were 
the  main  features  of  the  gardens  in  the 
fiist  century  of  the  Empire.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  them  was  more  or  less  preserved  in 
the  monasteries  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  before  Le  Nbtre’s  time  there 
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had  been  a  growing  taate  in  Italy,  in  Eng* 
land,  and  notably  in  Holland,  for  reviving 
the  tree-Bculpture  of  Pliny.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  speaks  of  a  piece  of  ancient  Arras 
tapestry  at  Warwick  Castle  in  which  there 
was  a  garden  exactly  resembling  those  he 
had  seen  in  the  Hercnlancnin  paintings  : 
“  Small,  square  enclosures  formed  by 
trellis- work  and  ‘  espaliers,’  and  regularly 
ornamented  with  vases,  fountains  and 
caryatides,  elegantly  symmetrical  and 
proper  for  the  narrow  spaces  allotted  to 
the  garden  of  a  house  in  a  capital  city.” 
This  tapestry  could  only  have  reproduced 
the  garden  of  the  period,  for  neither 
Pompeii  nor  Herculaneum  had  been  ex¬ 
cavated.  We  know  in  fact  that  Hentz- 
ner,  who  travelled  in  England  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  saw  gardens  very  like 
those  representations,  ”  groves  ornamented 
with  trellis- work,”  “  cabinets  of  verdure,” 
whole  walls  covered  with  rosemary,  marble 
columns  and  fountains,  all  reminiscences 
of  classical  times. 

Le  N6tre,  who  had  studied  painting, 
utilized  what  was  best  in  the  efforts  of  his 
predecessors,  aiming  above  all  things  at 
unity  of  design,  whence  his  acknowledged 
superiority  and  the  credit  he  often  re¬ 
ceives  of  having  initiated  the  style.  In 
the  Roman  days,  as  well  as  in  later  times, 
the  box  was  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose 
of  clipping,  but  the  laurel,  the  cypress, 
the  myrtle,  and  the  pitch-tree  were  some¬ 
times  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
ivy  was  made  to  cover  the  trees  and  walls. 
Pliny’s  gardens  were  elaborately  laid  out 
in  this  fashion.  “In  front  of  the  por¬ 
tico,”  he  writes,  “  is  a  sort  of  terrace, 
edged  with  box  and  shrubs  cut  into  differ¬ 
ent  shapes.  You  descend  from  the  terrace 
by  an  easy  slope  adorned  with  the  figures 
of  animals  in  box,  facing  each  other,  to  a 
lane  overspread  with  the  soft  and  flexible 
acanthus  ;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  en¬ 
closed  with  evergreens  shaped  into  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  forms.  Beyond  it  is  the  gestatio 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circus  running 
round  the  multiform  box  hedge  and  the 
dwarf  trees  which  are  cut  quite  close.  The 
whole  is  fenced  in  with  a  wall  completely 
covered  by  box  cut  into  steps  all  the  way 
np  to  the  top.”  The  Eldef  Pliny  de- 
senbes  how  the  cypress  was  manipulated  : 
“  For  a  long  time  it  was  only  used  for 
marking  the  intervals  between  rows  of 
pines  ;  at  the  present  day,  however,  it  is 
clipped  and  trained  to  form  hedgerows  or 


else  is  thinned  and  lengthened  out  in  the 
various  designs  employed  in  ornamental 
gardening  to  represent  scenes  of  hunting, 
fleets  and  various  other  objects  ;  these  it 
covers  with  a  small  leaf  which  is  always 
green.” 

It  scarcely  required  the  testimony  of 
Pliny  to  convince  ns  that  this  ars  topiaria, 
or  art  of  ornamenting  the  gardens,  was  a 
growth  of  Roman  soil  and  not  of  Greek 
origin.  With  the  increasing  luxury  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Republic,  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans  began  to  build  villas  all  round  the 
Bay  of  Naples  and  on  other  beautiful 
sites,  the  taste  for  gardening  had  greatly 
increased.  The  old  idea  that  the  garden 
was  for  utility  only  was  superseded  by  an 
excessive  love  for  ornamental  gardening 
which  developed — probably  under  Orien¬ 
tal  influences— into  the  ar$  topiaria.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Caius 
Matins,  sumamed  Calvena,  a  man  of  noble 
character  and  varied  accomplishments,  the 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Augus¬ 
tus.  He  is  best  known  by  the  beautiful 
letter  he  wrote  to  Cicero  after  the  murder 
of  Caesar  ;  he  is  believed  to  have  trans¬ 
lated  the  Iliad  into  Latin  ;  he  wrote  a 
book  on  cookery  and  he  gave  his  name  to 
the  Malian  apple.  The  very  name  of  the 
ornamental  gardener,  topiarius,  and  the 
fact  that  Pliny  in  bis  Natural  Histoi^ 
specially  distinguishes  those  plants  which 
were  suited  for  this  kind  of  gardening, 
show  how  general  the  practice  was.  Lu- 
dius,  the  contemporary  of  Matius,  repro¬ 
duced  it  in  his  paintings,  and  examples  of 
it  have  been  found  on  the  Pompeian  walls. 
At  the  same  time  the  unconventional  beau¬ 
ties  of  Nature  were  not  lost  sight  of.  In 
Pliny’s  villa  the  two  aspects  were  brought 
into  sudden  juxtaposition  to  set  off  better 
the  merit  of  each. 

The  Romans  had  received  most  of  their 
cultivated  plants,  like  all  that  was  best  in 
their  civilization,  from  the  Greeks  who 
had  themselves  imported  them  from  Asia. 
Little  is  known  of  early  Greek  gardening 
beyond  the  Homeric  legend  of  the  gardens 
of  Alcinous,  where  the  flowers  never  faded 
and  the  trees  gave  their  fruit  all  the  year 
round  ;  Herodotus  also  speaks  of  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Midas,  son  of  Gordias,  full  of  fra¬ 
grant  wild  roses  with  sixty  leaves.  Gar¬ 
dening  in  Greece  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  Alexander’s  campaigns,  which  made 
the  Greeks  acquainted  with  a  new  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  with  the  celebrated  gardens  of 
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the  Eaiit.  Pliny  dcsciibes  the  trees  which 
created  the  admiration  of  the  conqueror 
of  this  new  world,  and  Diodorus  of  Sicily 
relates  how  he  turned  out  of  bis  way  in 
his  march  from  Ccltcnse  to  the  Nisscan 
plains  to.  look  at  the  gardens  of  Semiramis 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bagistanus.  The 
first  botanical  garden  was  subsequently 
founded  at  Athens  by  Theophrastus,  the 
disciple  and  successor  of  Aristotle  and  the 
earliest  known  writer  on  botany  ;  while 
private  gardens  came  into  use  through 
Epicurus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  possess  one.  At  the  same  time 
many  attempts  at  acclimatization  were 
made  in  various  parts  of  Alexander’s  Em¬ 
pire,  whence  the  plants  passed  into  Italy. 
The  worship  of  trees  had  been  from  the 
earliest  time  a  great  factor  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  plants,  as  without  the  tree  which 
the  divinity  had  selected  for  himself,  no 
temple  could  be  erected  to  him,  nor  could 
his  religious  rites  be  performed.  Thus 
the  oak  was  sacred  to  Zeus,  the  laurel 
to  Apollo,  the  olive  to  Athene,  the  myrtle 
to  .\phrodite,  the  poplar  to  Heracles  ; 
and  wherever  the  worship  of  these  divini¬ 
ties  was  carried,  a  cutting  from  the  holy 
tree  of  their  temple  had  to  be  planted. 
These  attempts  were  of  course  not  always 
successful.  Pliny  relates  on  the  authority 
of  Theophrastus  that  Ilarpalus  (Governor 
of  Babylon  under  Alexander)  vainly  tried 
to  naturalize  the  ivy,  the  plant  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  in  Media,  and  be  elsewhere  mentions 
that  at  Panticapsenm  near  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  (now  Kertch  in  the  Crimea), 
Mithridates  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  made  unsuccessful  efforts  to  cultivate 
the  myrtle  and  the  laurel  for  certain  relig¬ 
ious  rites.  Sometimes,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  gods  had  planted  their  own  sacred 
trees  ;  Demeter  brought  the  first  fig-tree 
to  Attica,  Athene  planted  the  olive  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  Aphrodite  the 
pomegranate  at  Cyprus.  The  sacred  trees 
and  groves  where  the  divinities  dwelt  af¬ 
ford^,  like  the  altar,  protection  and  right 
of  asylum  and  were  in  their  turn  protected 
from  injury  and  might  not  be  cut  down. 
Where  the  tree  prospered,  the  god  grew 
in  favor.  Sophocles  speaks  of  the  sway 
Bacchus  held  over  Italy,  and  there  can  hie 
no  doubt  that  the  ascendency  of  the  Dio¬ 
nysian  worship  was  owing  to  the  volcanic 
soil  of  southern  Italy  being  so  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  **  In 
this  blessed  country  Campania,”  writes 


Pliny,  rise  those  hills  clad  with  vines, 
the  juice  of  whoso  grape  is  extolled  all 
over  the  world  ;  this  happy  spot  where, 
as  the  ancients  used  to  say.  Father  Liber 
and  Ceres  arc  ever  striving  for  the  mas¬ 
tery.” 

The  vine,  the  olive,  the  laurel,  the 
myrtle,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  the 
quince,  the  rose,  the  lily,  the  violet,  had 
all  probably  been  introduced  into  Italy  at 
an  early  period  by  the  Greek  colonists.* 
The  cypress,  called  by  Pliny  ‘‘  an  exotic 
diflicult  to  naturalize,”  is  believed  to  have 
come  in  somewhat  later.  Among  the 
earliest  plane-trees  were  those  brought 
over  from  Sicily  by  the  elder  Dionysius 
and  planted  in  his  garden  at  Rhegium, 
where  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  great 
curiosity,  but  did  not  thrive.  The  plane- 
tree  was  famous  throughout  Greek  antiq¬ 
uity,  interwoven  with  many  myths  and 
sung  by  many  poets.  It  was  also  much 
valued  for  its  shade  by  the  Romans,  who 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  planted 
it  extensively  in  their  villas  and  gardens. 
There  existed  a  superstition  that  wine  was 
nutritions  to  their  roots,  and  a  story  is 
told  of  the  orator  Iloitensius  asking  Cicero 
to  take  his  turn  in  the  law-court,  because 
he  had  to  go  and  give  wine  to  his  plane- 
trees  at  Tusculum.  The  leafless  trunk  of 
the  plane-tree  appears  in  the  beautiful 
mosaic  of  Alexander’s  battle  foued  in  the 
bouse  of  the  Faun,  and  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum.  The  date  palm,  which  belongs 
essentially  to  hot  climates,  did  not  find  in 
Italy  suitable  conditions  to  fulfil  its  des¬ 
tiny.  It  lived  and  gave  an  Oriental  beauty 
to  the  scene,  but  became  sterile.  The 
dates  found  in  the  Scavi  were  probably 
imported  from  Afiica,  for  even  Sicily  lies 
outside  the  zone  where  they  habitually 
ripen,  and  the  limits  of  the  fructifying 
palm  were  exactly  the  same  in  ancient 
times  as  they  are  now.  The  palm-tree 
probably  came  to  Italy  with  the  worship 
of  Apollo,  to  whom  Latona  had  given 
birth  under  the  famous  palm-tree  at  De¬ 
los,  but  its  name,. pa/mu,  which  is  derived 
according  to  Ilehn  from  the  Semitic  tamar, 
shows  that  it  must  have  first  become 
known  to  the  Romans  through  a  different 
source.  The  earliest  date  with  which  the 
existence  of  the  palm-tree  in  Italy  can  be 
connected  is  291  b.c.,  when  during  a 

*  This  must  be  understood  of  the  onltivated 

f>Iant8  only,  for  the  vine,  the  myrtle,  and  the 
anrel  grew  wild  in  Southern  Europe. 
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pestilence  in  Rome  the  snake  brought 
over  from  the  temple  of  .^Esculapius  at 
Epidauris  is  said  to  have  glided  ont  of  the 
ship,  on  arriving  at  Antium,  and  to  have 
wound  itself  round  the  palm-tree  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  Apollo  ;  after  having  re¬ 
mained  there  three  days  it  quietly  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ship,  which  continued  its 
voyage  to  Rome.  The  oleander,  the 
rhododendron,  rhododaphne,  or  nerium 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans — so  frequently 
seen  on  the  Pompeian  walls, — is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  Greek  literature,  and  not  in  Ro¬ 
man  literature  till  Virgil.  Hehn  believes 
that  it  came  from  Asia  Minor  into  Greece 
after  Theophrastus’s  time,  and  did  not 
pass  into  Italy  till  much  later.  It  was  first 
cultivated  in  gardens,  bnt  it  soon  began 
to  grow  wild  by  the  sides  of  streams, 
where  it  had  free  play,  as  sheep  and  goats 
would  not  tunch  it  on  account  of  its  being 
poisonous  to  them — a  fact  already  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny.  It  is  now  so  common 
that  it  has  been  thought  to  be  indigenous 
in  Italy. 

The  peach,  the  apricot,  and  the  melon 
did  not  come  into  Italy  till  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.  The  peach  (the 
malum  pertieum,  or  Persian  apple  of  the 
Romans)  is,  according  to  A.  de  Candolle, 
a  native  of  China  as  well  as  the  apricot, 
which  Pliny  calls  prcteocia,  and  which 
was  believed  to  have  come  from  Armenia. 
The  same  botanist  shows  that  the  pome¬ 
granate  (the  malum  punicum  or  granatum 
of  the  Romans)  is  a  native  of  Persia  and 
of  a  few  adjacent  countries,  and  not  of 
North  Africa ;  and  that  the  cherry, 
brought  to  Italy  by  Lucnilus  from  Pontns 
in  64  B.C.,  was  probably  an  improved 
variety  of  a  tree  which  existed  in  Italy 
long  before.  A  cut  melon  found  amone 
the  fruit  painted  on  the  Pompeian  walls, 
and  also  a  representation  of  a  melon  in  an 
ancient  mosaic  in  the  Vatican,  have  proved 
conclusively  that  the  melon  of  the  Romans 
was  the  same  as  ours— a  fact  for  a  long 
time  disputed.  De  Candolle  remarks  that 
its  quality  was  probably  inferior,  as  the 
ancient  writers  give  it  bnt  faint  praise. 
Dr.  Comes  assumes  that  the  cucumit  which 
was  cultivated  under  glass  for  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  was  the  melon,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful,  and  it  was  more  probably  the 
cucumber.  The  native  regions  of  the 
melon  were  India  and  Western  Africa. 

Dr.  Comes  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  plants  represented  on  the  Pompeian 


frescoes  and  in  the  mosaics,  or  found,  like 
the  bean  and  the  walnut,  solely  in  the  ex¬ 
cavations.  He  has  recognized  abont  fifty 
kinds.  Schonw,  who  had  gone  over  the 
same  ground  previcnsly,  mentions  a  few 
which  Comes  has  not  b^n  able  to  identify, 
but  Comes  has  found  a  larger  number. 
The  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  still  life  are  executed  with  great 
fidelity  ;  where  they  are  introdneed  as  or¬ 
naments  or  accessories  they  are  not  so 
easily  recognized,  as  the  decorators  of  the 
latter  period  gave  free  scope  to  their  fancy, 
and  made  Nmure  entirely  subservient  to 
art.  In  the  celebrated  ^‘lower  Gatherer, 
for  instance,  found  at  Gragnano,  and  now 
in  the  Naples  Museum,  the  plaut  from 
which  she  gathers  the  flowers  has  been 
drawn  not  from  Nature,  but  from  the  im¬ 
agination  of  the  artist. 

The  vegetation  in  Italy  was  much  more 
limited  then  than  at  present.  In  the  days 
of  Viigil  and  Pliny,  even  as  now,  the 
vine  “  married  to  the  elm,”  or  in  Cam¬ 
pania  to  the  poplar,  bung  in  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  the  pale  green  of  the  olive 
blended  with  the  soft  blue  sky,  but  the 
orange  and  lemon-trees,  now  so  insepara¬ 
bly  associated  with  Italy,  were  absent. 
They  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  lemon,  which  came  orig¬ 
inally  from  India  through  Persia  and  Ara¬ 
bia,  was  not  cultivated  in  Europe  till  abont 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
bitter  orange,  also  a  native  of  India,  had 
come  into  Europe  a  century  and  a  half 
earlier,  when  it  was  first  cultivated  in 
Sicily.  Both  were  most  likely  introduced 
by  the  Arabs.  The  sweet  orange  was, 
according  to  some  authorities,  brought 
from  China  by  the  Portuguese  in  1548. 
De  Candolle,  however,  believes  this  was 
only  an  improved  species,  and  that  the 
fruit  had  already  come  into  cultivation  in 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
citron  tree,  a  native  of  India,  first  seen 
by  the  Greeks  in  Persia  and  Media  during 
Alexander’s  campaigns,  and  described  by 
Tbeophmstns,  probably  became  acclima¬ 
tized  in  Italy  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Virgil,  in  the  Georgies, 
describes  it  as  a  foreign  fruit-tree,  and 
Pliny  speaks  of  vain  attempts  that  had 
been  made  to  transplant  it,  saying  that  in 
his  time  it  only  grew  in  Media  and  Persia. 
It  is,therefore,  an  anachronism  to  suppose 
that  any  of  these  fruits  could  have  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  ancients  the  golden  apples 
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from  the  garden  of  the  Henperidea,  with  worn  in  the  temples  and  at  the  banquets, 
which  the  citron  was  afterward  sometimes  The  Romans  distinguished  between  the 
identified.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  kind  of  corona  and  the  aerta,  the  latter  represent- 
qnince  called  the  chryaomela  (golden  ap-  ing  chiefly  the  garlands  or  festoons  for 
pie),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  apples  of  decorating  altars,  doors,  and  drinking 
the  Uesperides  and  of  Atalanta  were  vessels.  A  good  example  of  the  serta  may 
nothing  but  idealized  quinces,  the  only  be  seen  sculptured  on  a  Pompeian  tomb 
golden  apples  known  to  tbe  ancients.  Dr.  known  as  the  tomb  of  the  Garlands. 

(Jomes  snows  that  this  is  corroborated  by  The  tradition  about  the  origin  of  the 
the  fact  that  the  Hercules  Farnese  holds  banqueter's  wreath  was  that  it  had  origi- 
three  quinces  in  his  hand.  The  quince,  nally  been  worn  as  a  tight  band  round  the 
like  the  apple  and  the  pomegranate,  was  head  to  avert  the  effects  of  wine-drinking, 
dedicated  to  Aphrodite.  They  all  came  and  that  the  first  wreath  had  been  made 
under  the  denomination  of  apples,  and  the  of  ivy  and  worn  by  Bacchus  himself,  for 
quince  was  called  the  cydonian  apple  be-  which  reason  the  ivy  was  dedicated  to 
cause  the  best  came  from  Cydonia,  in  Bacchus.  Alexander  the  Great  returned 
Crete.  It  had,  according  to  Solon’s  Laws,  from  India  crowned  with  ivy  in  imitation 
to  be  tasted  by  the  bride  before  marriage,  of  Bacchus,  the  conqueror  of  India.  Ac- 
In  poetry,  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  meta-  cording  to  another  tradition,  wreaths  were 
phor,  as  in  some  pn  tty  lines  of  Leonidas  worn  in  remembrance  of  the  chains  of 
of  Tarentum  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  On  Prometheus.  Strict  laws  among  the  Uo- 
the  Pompeian  frescoes  there  are  two  rep-  mans  forbade  their  being  worn  indiscrim- 
resentations  of  a  bear  eating  a  quince,  and  inately  on  all  occasions.  Pliny  tells  the 
tbe  quince  also  appears  in  the  mosaic  of  story  of  a  banker,  L.  Fulvius,  who  was 
tbe  bouse  of  the  Faun.  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Senate  for 

Among  the  fruit  which  are  generally  having  at  tbe  time  of  the  Second  Punic 
represented  in  the  triclinia,  we  find  the  War  looked  down  from  the  balcony  of  his 
peach,  the  melon,  the  gourd,  the  pump-  house  into  the  forum  with  a  chaplet  of 
kin,  the  fig,  the  almond,  the  pomegranate,  roses  on  his  bead.  It  was  customary  to 
the  grape,  the  cherry,  the  date,  the  pear,  approach  the  gods  with  a  crown  on  the 
and  the  apple.  The  peach,  which  had  head  because,  according  to  Aristotle,  no 
not  been  long  introduced  into  Italy  in  mutilated  gift  could  be  offered  to  the  gods 
Pliny’s  time,  and  was  still  a  rare  and  ex-  but  only  such  as  were  perfect  and  corn- 
pensive  luxury,  only  appears  once,  in  the  plete,  and  crowning  anything  indicates 
house  of  Sirieus.  The  aalvt  lucru  (m)  in  completing  it.  At  the  banquets  wreaths 
mosaic  letters  on  tbe  threshold  of  this  were  provided  by  the  host,  who  thus  did 
house,  has  led  to  tbe  supposition  that  tbe  honor  to  his  guests.  As  a  crown  on  tbe 
owner  was  a  merchant,  and  the  decora-  head  expressed  the  fulness  of  life  and  joy, 
tions  and  objects  found  in  it  showed  that  it  was  out  of  place  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
he  was  a  wealthy  man  who  liked  sur-  ing. 

rounding  himself  with  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  carried  a  great 
The  asparagus  was  found  represented  on  refinement  into  the  art  of  garland  making, 
the  wall  of  the  triclinium  of  the  Casa  del  They  studied  the  language  of  flowers  and 
Gallo.  This  was  an  indigenous  plant,  al-  how  to  blend  tbe  perfumes  as  well  as  the 
ready  cultivated  with  great  care  in  Cato’s  colors.  This  art  had  been  developed  by 
time.  Pliny  praises  the  kind  that  grew  the  Greek  flower-girl  Glycera  and  the 
wild  in  the  island  of  Nesis  off  tbe  Cam-  painter  Pausias  in  their  ingenious  contest 
panian  coast.  to  outvie  each  other  in  tbe  most  subtle  ex- 

The  flora  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  pression  of  the  beautiful,  she,  in  plaiting 
was  much  less  varied  than  ours,  but  they  the  wreaths,  he  in  reproducing  them  in 
cultivated  flowers  in  great  profusion,  and  painting,  “a  contest,’’  says  Pliny,  “in 
they  used  them  largely  for  making  gar- '  reality  between  Art  and  Nature.”  Some- 
lands.  These  were  woven  either  of  leaves  times  wreaths  were  worn  round  the  neck 
or  flowers,  and  the  flowers  were  chiefly  that  the  wearer  might  enjoy  the  perfume 
roses  and  violets.  They  were  used  for  more,  and  roses  were  scattered  over  the 
religious  and  funeral  purposes,  for  reward-  table  for  the  same  purpose.  An  illustra- 
ing  the  brave,  crowning  the  victors  in  tion  of  this  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
games,  as  love  offerings,  and  they  were  lately  excavated  houses  at  Pompeii,  the 
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Caaa  del  Simpoeio,  where  there  are  three 
representations  of  a  tympanum  ;  the  floor 
and  table  are  strewn  with  rose-leaves,  and 
one  of  the  guests  wears  a  red  garland 
round  his  neck.  The  utmost  reflnement 
of  luxury  consisted  in  sewing  together  the 
petals  of  the  roses  alone — the  corona  tuti- 
lit.  A  perfect  wreath  of  this  kind  was 
found  last  year  by  Mr.  Flhiders  Petrie  in 
the  ancient  cemetery  of  Uawara  in  Egypt. 
The  lemHttci,  or  ribbons  made  of  the  del¬ 
icate  membranes  of  the  lime-bark,  were 
attached  to  the  wreaths. 

The  rose  was  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  now, 
the  queen  of  the  garden,  and  Campania 
was  the  land  of  roses.  It  was  represented 
on  the  coins  of  Rhodos,  Paestum,  Neap- 
olis,  Cyrene,  and  other  places  famous  for 
the  dower.  The  cultivated  rose  was  one 
of  the  few  double  flowers  known  to  the 
ancients.  It  had  come  to  the  Greeks  from 
Media,  and  can  be  traced  through  Phry¬ 
gia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia.  Athenaeus 
quotes  from  the  poet  Nicander  : 

The  poets  tell 

That  Midas  first,  when  Asia’s  realms  he  left. 
Brought  roses  from  th’  Odonian  hilla  of 
'Thrace, 

And  cultivated  them  in  th’  Emathian  lands. 
Blooming  and  fragrant  with  their  sixty  petals. 

Einathia  was  part  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
rose  garden  of  Midas  was,  according  to 
Herodotus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermion 
in  Macedonia. 

Every  flower  and  tree  in  antiquity  had 
its  myth,  and  was  dedicated  to  some  di¬ 
vinity.  The  rose  had,  according  to  one 
legend,  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  Adonis ;  according  to  another  the 
white  rose  had  been  colored  red  by  the 
blood  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite  herself 
when  she  ran  through  the  thorns  to  succor 
her  favorite.  The  symbol  of  all  that  is 
most  beautiful,  most  enjoyable,  and  most 
perishable,  it  was  dedicate  to  Aphrodite, 
and  it  was  also  the  flower  of  Dionysus  fn 
his  double  character  of  the  god  of  bloom¬ 
ing  nature  and  the  god  of  the  under-world, 
the  mystic  form  in  which  his  worship  had 
come  with  the  Greek  colonies  from  the 
Peloponnesus  into  Southern  Italy.  It 
was  the  flower  of  the  feast  and  Uie  flower 
of  the  tombs.  The  best  authorities  con¬ 
sider  it  almost  impossible  now  to  identify 
the  roses  of  the  aneients.  Theophrastus 
mentions  that  in  his  time,  the  inhabitants 
of  Philippi  in  Macedonia  were  cultivating 
the  rota  centifolia,  which  they  had  trans¬ 


planted  there  from  Mount  Pangmus,  where 
it  grew  in  great  abundance.  Pliny  says 
that  the  rose  which  flourished  best  in  Cam¬ 
pania  was  also  the  centifolia,  but  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  roses,  though  no  doubt 
intelligible  to  his  contemporaries,  are  very 
perplexing  to  modem  botanists,  and  some 
of  them  have  even  doubted  whether  the 
ancients  knew  the  centifolia  of  the  pres- 
ent  day.  Sehleiden  believes  the  rose  of 
Midas  was  the  rota  pallica,  the  earliest 
rose  cultivated  in  Greece,  and  now  grow¬ 
ing  wild  there.  Comes  identifies  the 
rosebuds  on  the  Pompeian  walls  with  the 
damask  rose,  which  Sprcngel  believed  to 
have  been  the  celebrated  rose  of  Psestum 
that  blossomed  twice  in  the  year.  Other 
authorities  think  that  the  damask  rose  did 
not  come  into  Europe  till  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  or  even  later.  The  demand  for 
roses  was  so  great  in  the  days  of  Martial, 
that  in  winter  the  Romans  cultivated  them 
under  glass  or  imported  them  from  Egypt, 
which,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  climate, 
had  proved  a  fruitful  soil  for  the  acclima- 
tixation  of  plants  when  the  l^tolemies  had 
carried  Greek  culture  thither. 

The  Florentine  and  the  German  iris, 
the  yellow  water-iris,  the  narcissus,  the 
daffodil,  the  hollyhock,  the  red  corn- 
poppy,  the  reed,  the  corn-flag,  the  aeter 
amellut  or  Italian  starwort,  “  that  grew 
by  the  winding  streams  of  Mella,”  the 
corn-cockle,  the  ox-eye,  the  aloe,  the  soft 
acanthus,  the  laurel  of  Alexandria,  the  Ind¬ 
ian  millet,  the  wheat,  are  all  represented 
either  on  the  Pompeian  walls  or  in  the 
mosaics.  The  tamarind,  the  papyrus,  and 
the  lotus  flower  appear  only  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  scenery.  Among  the  trees  on  the 
walls  are  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  stone 
pine,  the  cypress,  the  laurel,  the  myrtle, 
the  olive,  the  ivy,  the  vine,  the  palm,  the 
plane,  the  gum  arabic,  the  black  mulberry, 
and  the  cherry  tree.  The  importance  the 
Romans  attached  to  their  gardens  implies 
that  the  gardener  was  a  person  of  some 
consequence,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  the  topiarii  ranked  among  the  supe¬ 
rior  slaves.  Hehn  and  Friedlander  give 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Roman 
gardeners  were  chiefly  Orientals.  At  the 
very  time  when  Roman  power  aid  luxury 
were  in  the  ascendant,  Italy  was  orermn 
with  Semitic  slaves,  who  were  better  suited 
than  those  of  any  other  race  for  the  ser¬ 
vile  condition.  Their  gentleness,  and  pa¬ 
tience,  their  peaceful,  laborious  tastes. 
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while  rendering  them  unfit  to  be  soldiers 
and  gladiators,  eminently  qualified  them 
for  domestic  service,  and  especially  for 
the  care  required  in  tending  plants.  More* 
over,  gardening  in  the  East  was  held  in 
great  esteem,  i^ence  the  Greek  proverb, 
“  There  are  many  vegetables  in  Syria.” 
Born  and  bred  among  such  traditions  they 
had  brought  with  them  a  natural-  taste,  a 
superior  knowledge  and  aptitude  highly 
useful  to  the  Romans  in  their  attempts  at 
acclimatization.  They  had  been  trained 
in  the  arts  of  grafting,  of  creating  new 
species  by  judicious  sdection,  of  turning 
every  sport  of  Nature  to  account,  and  even 
of  dwarfing  the  trees— an  art  which  is  now 
carried  to  such  a  high  de^e  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  Japan.  Virgil’s  old  man  of  Ta- 
rentum,  who  had  made  the  wilderness 
blossom  like  the  rose,  was  himself  from 
Corycus  in  Cilicia,  the  country  adjoining 
Syria. 

Amid  the  passing ‘fashions  of  a  luxu¬ 
rious  age  Virgil’s  picture  of  the  old  Cory- 
cian’s  garden  stands  out  in  immortal  beau¬ 
ty  and  simplicity  :  “I  remember  that* 
under  the  lofty  turrets  of  iEbalia,  where 
black  Galsesus  moistened  the  yellow  fields. 


I  saw  an  old  Corycian  to  whom  belonged 
a  few  acres  of  neglected  land  not  rich 
enough  for  the  plough,  nor  fit  for  grazing, 
nor  kindly  for  vines.  Yet  here  planting 
among  the  bushes  a  few  pot-herbs,  white 
lilies,  vervain  and  slender  poppies,  he 
matched  in  his  content  the  wealth  of 
kings  ;  and  returning  late  at  night  was 
used  to  load  his  board  with  unbought 
dainties.  He  was  the  first  to  gather  the 
rose  in  spring  and  fruit  in  autumn  ;  and 
even  while  stem  winter  was  still  splitting 
the  rocks  with  cold  and  bridling  the  rivers 
with  ice,  in  that  very  season  he  would 

fduck  the  tender  hyacinth,  chiding  the 
ate  spring  and  the  lazy  zephyrs.  His 
teeming  bees  were  the  first  to  swarm,  he 
was  the  first  to  strain  the  frothing  honey 
from  the  pressed  combs  :  abundant  limes 
and  pines  were  his,  and  for  every  blossom 
the  fertile  tree  had  borne  in  early  spring, 
it  bore  fruit  in  autumn  ripeness.  He  also 
was  the  last  to  plant  out  his  elms  and  pear- 
trees  when  they  had  hardened,  and  the 
sloes  already  bearing  plums,  and  the  planes 
grown  broad  enough  to  shade  the  feast.” 
— Macmillan's  Magazine, 


CHANT  DE  GOLIAS. 

BT  B.  MONTGOMKRIE  RANKING. 

With  silver  strings  my  lute  I  strung. 

To  silver  speech  I  tuned  my  tongue. 

Of  one  alone  the  praise  was  rung  : 

Never  a  maid  may  verestle  time  ; 

But  she,  the  cold  light  of  whose  eyes 
Taught  all  my  tide  of  life  to  rise. 

Passed  on,  nor  heeded  anywise  ! 

Rose  hath  canker,  and  Christmas  rime. 

The  moon  hath  waning  and  eclipse, 

The  tide  leaps  light  that  sunlight  tips, 

And  cold  eyes  veil  to  burning  lips  : 

Never  a  maid  may  wrestle  time  ; 

And  still  of  love  is  all  my  lay. 

Light  o’  love  for  a  summer’s  day  : — 

Come,  kiss  me,  widow,  wife,  or  may  ! 

Rose  hath  canker,  and  Christmas  rime, 

— Gentleman's  Magazine, 
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THE  OBIGIN  AND  HI8TOBY  OF  MUBBAY’S  HANDBOOKS  FOB  TBAVELLEBS. 

BT  JOHN  MUBRAT. 


I  HAVK  no  desire  to  intrude  myself  be¬ 
fore  the  Public,  and  as  regards  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Handbooks  for  Travellers  I  have 
never  put  forward  any  statement  of  my 
claims  as  author  and  originator  of  them. 
Having  been  requested,  however,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  origin  of  Murray’s 
Handbooks,  I  have  consented  to  do  so  the 
more  readily  after  reading  an  article  re¬ 
cently  contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette  on  the  subject  of  Baedeker's  Guides. 

The  writer  of  that  article  would  appear 
to  claim  for  Mr.  Baedeker  the  credit  of 
inventing  this  class  of  work,  and  he  en¬ 
tirely  iirnoies  the  existence  of  Murray  and 
his  Handbooks  for  Travellers,  omitting  all 
allusion  to  them.  Now  there  are  already 
in  existence  twenty-nine  of  my  Hand¬ 
books — including  the  Handbooks  to  the 
Cathedrals — dealing  with  the  British  Isl¬ 
ands  alone  ;  and  if  the  compiler  of  a  new 
Guide  to  Great  Britain  has  in  no  case 
wade  use  of  this  mass  of  material,  he  has 
exhibited  a  remarkable  example  of  for- 
ibearance  and  abstinence. 

No  doubt  the  Editor  of  such  a  book 
would  be  called  upon  to  travel  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  country  himself,  and 
in  dealing  with  a  vast  number  of  facts, 
and  of  matters  liable  to  constant  change, 
he  could  not  fail  to  find  much  to  correct 
and  supplement  in  the  work  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  but  the  claim  of  originating  this 
species  of  Literature,  and  of  having  brought 
it  to  “  the  level  of  a  fine  art,”  which  the 
writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  broadly  asserts  on 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Baedeker,  would,  I  feel 
sure,  be  repudiated  iby  them,  since  at  the 
outset  of  their  series  they  acknowledged 
once  and  again  the  obligations  they  were 
under  to  Murray  ;  not  only  confessing 
that  they  made  his  Giudes  the  basis  and 
framework  upon  whioh  their  own  were 
founded,  but  that  in  some  instances  they 
directly  translated  from  his  work. 

In  consequence  of  this  challenge,  how¬ 
ever,  I  feel  bound  not  to  allow  myself  to 
be  deprived  of  what  credit  attaches  to  me 
as  the  author,  inventor,  and  originator  of 
a  class  of  works  which,  by  the  invariable 
testimony  of  Travellers,  during  more  than 
half  a  century,  have  been  of  the  greatest 
utility  and  comfort  to  them — which,  in 


fact,  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  little  in¬ 
fluence  in  producing  the  result  of  “  Trav¬ 
elling  made  easy.” 

Since  ^  so  many  thousands  of  persons 
have  profited  by  these  books,  it  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  the  public  to  learn 
their  origin,  and  the  cause  which  led  me 
to  prepare  them.  Having  from  my  early- 
youth  been  possessed  by  an  ardent  desire 
to  travel,  my  very  indulgent  Father  ac¬ 
ceded  to  my  request,  on  condition  that  I 
should  prepare  myself  by  mastering  the 
language  of  the  country  I  was  to  travel  in. 
Accordingly  in  1829,  having  brushed  up 
my  German,  I  first  set  foot  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  at  Rotterdam,  and  my  ”  Hand¬ 
book  for  Holland  ”  gives  the  results  of 
my  personal  observations  and  private 
studies  of  that  wonderful  country. 

At  that  time  such  a  thing  as  a  Guide- 
*book  for  Germany,  France,  or  Spain  did 
not  exist.  The  only  Guides  deserving  the 
name  were  :  Ebel,  for  Switzerland  ;  Boyce, 
for  Belgium  ;  and  Mrs.  Starke  for  Italy. 
Hers  was  a  work  of  real  utility,  because, 
amid  a  singular  medley  of  classical  lore, 
borrowed  from  Lempridre’s  Dictionary, 
interwoven  with  details  regulating  the 
charges  in  washing-bills  at  Sorrento  and 
Naples,  and  an  elaborate  theorv’  on  the 
origin  of  Devonthire  Cream,  in  which  she 
proves  that  it  was  brought  by  Phoenician 
colonists  from  Asia  Minor  into  the  West 
of  England,  it  contained  much  practical 
information  gathered  on  the  spot.  But  I 
set  forth  for  the  North  of  Europe  unpro¬ 
vided  with  any  guide,  excepting  a  few 
manuscript  notes  about  towns  and  inns, 
Ac.,  in  Holland,  furnished  me  hy  my 
good  friend  Dr.  Somerville,  husband  of 
the  learned  Mrs.  Somerville.  These  were 
of  the  greatest  use.  Sorry  was  I  when, 
on  landing  at  Hamburg,  I  found  myself 
destitute  of  such  friendly  aid.  It  was  this 
that  impressed  on  my  mind  the  value  of 
practical  information  gathered  on  the  spot, 
and  I  set  to  work  to  collect  for  myself  all 
the  facts,  information,  statistics,  Ac., 
which  an  English  tourist  would  be  likely 
to  require  or  find  useful.  I  travelled  thus, 
note- book  in  hand,  and  whether  in  the 
street,  the  Eilwagen,  or  the  Picture  Gal¬ 
lery,  I  noted  down  every  fact  as  it  oc- 
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currcd.  These  note-books  (of  which  I 
possess  many  dozens)  were  emptied  out 
on  my  return  home,  arranged  in  Routes, 
along  with  such  other  information  as  I 
could  gather  on  History,  Architecture, 
Geology,  and  other  subjects  suited  to  a 
traveller’s  need  ;  and,  Anally,  I  submitted 
them  to  my  Father,  lie  had  known 
nothing  of  my  scheme,  but  thought  my 
work  worth  publishing,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  “  Handbook,”  a  title  applied  by 
him  for  the  first  time  to  an  English  book. 
But  these  Routes  would  have  been  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  value,  except  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  plan  upon  which  they  were  laid 
down.  I  had  to  consult  the  wants  and 
convenience  of  travellers  in  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  my  facts.  Arriving  at  a 
city  like  Berlin,  I  had  to  find  out  what 
was  really  worth  seeing  there,  to  make  a 
selection  of  such  objects,  and  to  tell  bow 
best  to  see  them,  avoiding  the  ordinary 
practice  of  local  Guide-books,  which,  in 
inflated  language,  cram  in  everything  that 
can  possibly  be  said — not  bewildering  my 
readers  by  describing  ail  that  might  be 
seen — and  using  the  most  condensed  and 
simplest  style  in  description  of  special  ob¬ 
jects.  I  made  it  my  aim  to  point  out 
things  peculiar  to  the  spot,  or  which 
might  be  better  seen  there  than  elsewhere. 
Having  drawn  up  my  Routes,  and  having 
had  them  roughly  set  in  type,  I  proceeded 
to  test  them  by  lending  them  to  friends 
about  to  travel,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  verified  or  criticised  on  the  spot ;  I  did 
not  begin  to  publish  until  after  several 
successive  journeys  and  temporary  resi¬ 
dences  in  Continental  cities,  and  after  I 
had  not  only  traversed  beaten  Routes,  but 
explored  various  districts  into  which  my 
countrymen  had  not  yet  penetrated. 

I  began  my  travels  not  only  before  a 
single  railway  bad  been  begun,  but  while 
North  Germany  was  yet  ignorant  of  Mac¬ 
adam.  The  high  road  from  Hamburg  to 
Berlin,  except  the  first  16  miles,  which 
had  been  engineered  and  macadamized  by 
an  uncle  of  mine  by  way  of  example  to 
the  departments  of  Fonts  et  Chaussees, 
was  a  mere  wheel  track  in  the  deep  sand 
of  Brandenburg.  The  postilion  who 
drove  the  miscalled  Schnell-post  had  to 
choose  for  himself  a  devious  conrse  amid 
the  multitude  of  ruts  and  big  boulders  of 
which  tlie  sand  was  full,  and  he  consumed 
two  days  and  a  night  on  the  dreary  jour¬ 
ney.  In  those  days  the  carriage  of  that 


country  (the  Stuhlteagen)  was  literally  a 
pliable  basket  on  wheels,  seated  across, 
which  bent  in  conformity  with  the  ruts 
and  stones  it  bad  to  pass  over. 

On  reaching  Weimar,  having  been  fa¬ 
vored  with  an  introduction  to  Goethe,  the 
reat  poet  and  philosopher  of  the  time,  I 
ad  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  a  personal 
interview  with  the  hale  old  man,  who  re¬ 
ceived  me  in  his  studio — decorated  with 
casts  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  other  works 
of  Greek  art, — attired  in  a  brown  dressing- 
gown,  beneath  which  shone  the  brilliant 
whiteness  of  a  clean  shirt ;  a  refinement 
not  usual  among  German  philosophers. 
On  this  occasion  I  had  the  honor  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  Goethe  the  MS.  of  Byron’s  un- 

Eublished  dedication  of  Werner  to  him. 

ater  on — after  a  brief  interview  with 
Prince  Metternicb,  to  whom  I  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Baron  von  Hammer  in  Vienna, 
an  acquaintance  renewed  afterward  when 
the  Prince  was  an  exile  in  England — 1  set 
foot  in  Hungary,  where  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
enlightened  patriot  Count  Szechenyi,  who 
had  just  completed  his  grand  design  of 
steam  navigation  on  the  Danube.  I  was 
among  the  first  to  descend  the  Danube 
from  Pesth  to  Orsova  below  Belgrade, 
near  the  spot  where  the  river,  having  pre¬ 
viously  spread  out  to  a  width  of  five  miles, 
is  compelled  to  contract  to  300  or  400 
yards,  in  order  to  rush  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  or  defile,  split  right  through  the 
range  of  the  Carpathians,  for  its  escape 
toward  the  Black  Sea.  In  a  timber  barge 
I  swept  over  the  reefs  and  whirpools  in  its 
bed,  not  yet  fit  for  steamers  to  pass,  ad¬ 
miring  the  wondrous  precipices  descending 
vertically  to  the  water’s  edge,  as  far  as  to 
the  Iron  Gate.  All  this  is  described  for 
the  first  time  in  my  Handbook,  as  well  as 
the  ”  writing  on  the  wall  ”  left  by  the 
Romans  under  Trajan,  in  the  shape  of  two 
rows  of  put- lock  holes,  continued  fur  12 
miles  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  made 
for  the  wo^en  balcony  road  by  which  the 
invincible  Romans  had  rendered  this  ”  im¬ 
passe”  passable  and  practicable  for  their 
armies.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  from 
the  days  of  Barbarian  invasion  which 
swept  away  the  road,  none  other  existed 
on  this  spot  until  1834-35,  when  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Government  blasted  a  highway 
through  the  limestone  cliff  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube.  My  explorations 
ended  at  the  Turkish  frontier  of  Wal- 
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lachia,  which  was  not  to  be  overstepped 
in  those  days  without  the  penalty  of  six 
weeks  in  quarantine.  I  had  already  passed 
the  Hungarian  military  frontier,  and  its 
line  of  outposts  like  our  coastguard,  and 
bad  penetrated  into  Carinthia  and  Carnio- 
la,  where  I  visited  the  almost  unknown 
cave  of  Adelsbeig,  with  its  subterranean 
lakes  and  fish  without  eyes,  and  I  de¬ 
scended  the  quicksilver  mine  of  Idria,  in 
which  it  is  death  to  work  more  than  six 
hours  in  a  week  underground.  I  have 
especial  pleasure  in  remembering  that  the 
first  description,  in  English,  of  the  Dolo- 
mite  Mcmntaini  of  Tyrol,  not  a  scientific 
one  (Murchison  and  Sedgwick  were  before 
me),  appeared  in  my  “  South  Germany,” 
first  edition.  I  explored  those  scenes  of 
grandeur  in  company  with  a  geological 
friend  in  1831-32.  Thousands  of  my 
countrymen  now  follow  my  advice  and  my 
footsteps  yearly. 

On  another  occasion,  while  travelling 
through  Bohemia,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Ko- 
uigswart,  the  family  seat  of  Prince  Met- 
temich,  partly  for  its  owner’s  sake,  partly 
on  account  of  a  Natural  History  Collection 
deposited  in  it,  which  I  found  described 
in  one  of  Goethe’s  miscellaneous  works. 
He  became  interested  in  it  on  account  of 
its  founder,  one  Huss,  an  intelligent,  edu¬ 
cated,  and  upright  man,  whose  fate  it  was 
to  be  The  Headsman  of  Eger.”  It  was 
an  hereditary  ofiice,  handed  down  to  him 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  but  it  came 
to  pass  that  Eger  was  stripped  of  its  crim¬ 
inal  jurisdiction,  so  the  headsman’s  occu¬ 
pation  was  gone.  The  Prince  beating  of 
this,  not  only  generously  purchased  the 
collection,  but  in  order  not  to  separate  the 
owner  from  his  treasures  when  transport¬ 
ing  it  to  Konigswart,  made  him  its  cus¬ 
todian  with  a  pension  for  life.  I  was 
shown  round  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Huss 
himself,  a  mild-looking  old  gentleman, 
and  found  that  besides  specimens  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  it  contained  many  historic  relics 
of  the  Metternich  family  of  great  interest, 
among  them  a  series  of  wine-glasses  rising 
from  two  to  four  feet  each,  blown  on  the 
elevation  in  rank  of  a  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  that  his  health  might  be  drunk  out  of 
it.  Here  were  flails  and  scythes,  the  rude 
weapons  of  the  Bohemian  peasants  used 
in  tne  Hussite  War  ;  the  rings  of  John 
Sobieski  and  Matt  Corvinns,  and  Napo¬ 
leon’s  washhand-basin  brought  from  Elba. 


All  these  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  my 
guide  ;  but  I  observed  that  he  passed  over 
a  glass-case  which  attracted  my  attention, 
as  containing  three  swords.  I  called  him 
back,  and  was  then  informed  that  the 
central  one  was  the  dress- sword  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  the  two  broad  blades  which 
flanked  it  were  the  Eger  executioner’s 
oflBcial  swords  :  one  was  made  at  Sohlin- 
gen  and  the  other  at  Ratisbon,  and  they 
looked  very  sharp.  Perceiving  that  I  had 
not  come  to  scoff  at  him  and  his  profes¬ 
sion,  he  became  communicative,  and  re¬ 
minded  me  that  to  die  by  the  sword  was  a 
privilege  of  the  noble  Roman  denied  to 
the  common  herd  of  criminals. 

The  first  of  my  Handbooks  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  published  1836,  included  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  North  Germany,  and  was 
followed  at  short  intervals  by  South  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland — in  which  I  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  my  good  friend  and  fellow-trav¬ 
eller  William  Brockedon,  the  artist — and 
France.  These  were  all  written  by  me  ; 
but,  as  the  series  proceeded,  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  secure  such  able  colleagues 
as  Richard  Ford  for  Spain,  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  for  Egypt,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
for  North  Italy,  Dr.  Porter  for  Palestine, 
Sir  George  Bowen  for  Greece,  Sir  Lam¬ 
bert  Playfair  for  Algiers  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Mr.  George  Dennis  for  Sicily,  Ac. 
In  1839  appeared  the  first  of  Baedeker’s 
long  series  of  Guides,  that  for  Holland 
and  Belgium,  written  in  German.  The 
Preface  contained  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  compiler’s  obligation  to  “the  most 
distinguished(au«^cz«tcAne/«/e)  Guide-book 
ever  published,  •*  Murray’s  Handbook  for 
Travellers,’  which  has  served  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Baedeker’s  little  book.”  *  He 


*  *  I  give  a  few  extracts  taken  from  one  or 
two  of  Baedeker's  Guides  : — 

“  Ans  Omndlage  hat  dieaem  Werkehen  das 
aaagezeiohnetste  Reisehandbneh,  welches  je 
ers^ienen  ist  gedient  ‘  Marray's  Handbook 
for  Travellers  on  the  Continent.’  ” — Baedeker's 
“  Handbnchlein  :  Holland,”  1839. 

“  Die  Branchbarkeit  der  von  dem  Bnchhan 
dler  Murray  zn  London  heraosgegebenen 
Reisebandbocher  ist  sine  von  den  Engl&ndem, 
dem  outer  alien  vorzugsweise  ^isenden 
Volke,  so  anerkannte  Thatsache,  dass  man 
kanm  einen  derselben  ohne  das  sogenannte 
‘  rothe  Bach '  nmherwandem  sieht.  Hie  fhhrte 
den  Heransgeber  des  vorliegenden  Hand- 
boohs  froher  Schon  anf  die  Idee,  zwei  in 
Deotschland,  trotz  der  Naohbarschaft,  wenig 
gekannte  Linder  nach  jenen  Murray’s  ohen 
Handbhchem  fiir  Reisende  zo  beschreiben 
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began  bis  Guide  to  Germany,  published 
1842,  by  again  referring  to  Murray’s  Red 
Book  as  having  “  given  him  the  idea  of 
his  own,  though  as  his  work  progressed, 
he  found  he  could  retain  only  the  frame 
of  his  original.”  No  doubt,  with  my 
book  ready  made  to  hand,  he  was  enabled 
to  use  the  plan  and  arrangement,  to  cor¬ 
rect,  enlarge,  and  fill  in  with  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  he  thought  useful  to  Germans, 
as  for  instance  by  sedulously^  pointing  out 
where  the  best  Bierstuben  were  to  be  found. 
The  acknowledgment  of  obligation 
amounts  to  this  :  “in  my  first  edition  I 
copied,  extracted,  and  even  translated 
freely  from  Murray’s  books.  As  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  I  found  I  was  able  to  do  without 
them.”  Still  fragments  of  translated  pas¬ 
sages  long  survived,  and  may  be  even  now 
detected  by  such  a  blunder  as  the  follow¬ 
ing.  In  one  of  the  southern  Swiss  valleys 
Murray  says  “  the  slate  rocks  here  are  full 
of  red  garnets,**  rendered  by  B.  “  are 
overgrown  with  red  pomegranates,”  a  mis¬ 
take  which  runs  through  many  editions, 
but  which  I  find  corrected  in  that  of  1873. 
Nineteen  travellers  out  of  twenty  wonld 
have  passed  the  garnets  unnoticed  ;  the 
accident  of  my  having  devoted  some  time 
to  the  study  of  geology  caused  me  to  no¬ 
tice  the  garnets,  a  not  unusual  occurrence 
in  slate  rocks.  Throughout  the  Hand¬ 
books  may  be  traced  other  results  of  my 
private  reading,  which  stamp  a  special 


character  on  these  books.  My  taste, 
studies  and  predilections  mark  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  my  writing,  and  it  is  impossible 
but  that  any  one  following  and  picking  up 
my  threads  one  after  another  should  not 
betray  himself  as  a  copyist. 

Messrs.  Baedeker  have  long  ago  proved 
how  easy  it  is  with  a  book  ready  printed 
and  published  to  produce  another  book  on 
the  same  subject  and  identical  in  plan — 
availing  themselves  of  its  information, 
sending  them  out  in  the  same  Red  Cover, 
et  not  infringing  the  laws  of  copyright. 

do  not  complain  of  them — they  were 
legally  entitled  to  do  what  they  have 
done  ;  but  after  they  have  dogged  my 
footsteps  from  one  country  to  another — 
through  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy  (North  and 
South),  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt,  England 
and  Scotland — I  was  surprised  to  find  one 
of  their  compilers  sinking  my  name  and 
existence  altogether,  and  claiming  for  them 
the  merit  of  originating  this  class  of  Hand¬ 
books.  ♦ 

I  will,  therefore,  in  winding  up  iny 
statement,  content  myself  with  this  re¬ 
mark,  that  although  Messrs.  Baedeker 
have  brought  out  some  eighteen  different 
Gnide-books,  every  one  of  them  has  been 

f receded  and  anticipated  by  a  Murray’s 
landbook  for  that  particular  country. — 
Murray* s  Magazine. 
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The  most  superficial  student  of  folk-lore 
and  tradition  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  constant  recurrence,  in  regions  the 

nnd  naoh  fthnlichem  Plane  eine  bekannte 
Bheinreiae  zu  bearbeiten.”  —  Baedeker’s 
**  Handbaoh  fUr  Beisende  durob  Dentach- 
land,”  1842. 

My  copy  of  this  work  contains  the  follow, 
ing  inscription  in  Herr  Baedeker’s  own  writ¬ 
ing:— 

“  An  Herm  Mnrray  richtet  dieses  Bach  in 
dankbarer  Anerkennnng  der  grosse  HfUfe 
welche  bei  Abfassnng  desselben  die  vortreffli- 
chen  Beisebnohem  ‘  Northern  and  Sonthem 
Germany  *  gew&hrt  baben  mit  der  bitte  nm 
femeres  WoblewoUen  der  Heransgeber, 

*'  K.  Badekbb.” 

“  (Witenx,  Aug.  1841.” 


most  remote  from  each  other,  and  among 
the  most  diverse  races,  of  certain  myths, 
legends  and  m&rehen,  not  merely  identical 
in  their  more  essential  features,  for  this 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  identity, 


”  Das  Torliegende  Bnchlein  erschien,  auf 
das  berllhmte  Murray’ sche  *  Handbook  for 
Travellera  on  the  Continent’  gegrhndet  znm 
erstenmale  vor  zehn  Jahren.°’ — Baedeker’s 
“  HoUand,"  1851. 

“  Die  Gmndlage  bildet  anch  bier  Mnrray’ s 
berhhmtes  Bcisehandbnob.” — Baedeker’s  “  Die 
Schweiz,”  1851.  , 

*  'The  late  Dr.  Porter  complained  to  me  se¬ 
riously  of  the  use  made  of  his  ”  Syrian  Hand¬ 
book  ”  by  the  German  Baedeker,  without  any 
acknowl^gment. 
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all  over  the  world,  of  that  subsoil  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  which  tradition  takes  root, 
but  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  one 
another,  even  in  those  minuter  details 
which  we  might  well  expect  to  vary  with 
the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  or  with  the  fancy  of  each  nar¬ 
rator.  Several  explanations  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  have  been  suggested  by  the 
mythologists.  Setting  aside  the  theory  of 
direct  borrowing,  which  in  many,  perhaps 
in  most,  cases  appears  wholly  untenable, 
the  two  most  probable  opinions  are  the 
following  : — First,  that  human  nature  is 
everywhere  essentially  the  same,  and  that 
this  sameness  appears  in  the  products  of 
the  human  intellect  and  imagination  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  throughout  the  ages  during 
which  men  have  dwelt  upon  the  globe,  a 
constant  interchange  of  traditions  and  be¬ 
liefs  has  taken  place  among  them,  leading 
to  the  gradual  but  complete  diffusion 
throughout  all  nations  of  the  myths  and 
traditions  of  each.  Both  of  these  agen¬ 
cies  have,  no  doubt,  been  very  largely  at 
work  ;  but,  thonsrh  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  sameness  apparent  in  the  broader 
features  of  these  myths,  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate  to  explain  that  coinci¬ 
dence  in  point  of  detail  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded — a  phenomenon  for  which 
a  satisfactory  explanation  yet  remains  to 
be  found. 

However,  our  present  task  is  not  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
universal  diffusion  of  these  world-myths, 
as  they  may  be  called,  but  to  examine  one 
single  class  of  them,  a  class  which  yields 
to  few,  if  any,  in  the  favor  it  has  enjoyed 
among  all  nations  and  in  all  ages.  In 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  among  peo- 
les  in  every  stage  of  civilization  or  bar- 
arism,  we  find  legends  relating  how  some 
national  hero  or  sage,  at  the  end  of  his 
earthly  career,  is  transported  to  some  su¬ 
pernatural  abode  without  having  tasted  of 
death.  The  story  often  concludes  with  a 
prophecy*  that  the  vanished  hero  shall 
some  day  come  again  to  establish  a  reign 
of  righteousness  and  prosperity  among  his 
people.  This  myth,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  exists  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Hindus,  Persians.  Germans, 
Franks,  Irish,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Bretons, 
Danes,  Finns,  Aztecs,  Algonqnins,  Hu- 
rons,  and  many  other  nations,  both  civil¬ 
ized  and  savage. 

One  of  the  best  known  or,  at  any  rate. 


most  complete  forms  of  this  myth,  is  that 
of  the  German  Emperor,  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  or  Rothbart,  who,  tradition  tells, 
is  not  dead,  but  dwells  in  a  cavern  in  the 
heart  of  the  Kyffhausen  mountain,  until 
the  appointed  time  is  come  when  he  shall 
issue  forth,  and  rule  over  a  united  Ger¬ 
many  in  power  and  might.  He  now  sits 
within  his  mountain  hall,  asleep  at  the 
head  of  a  massive  stone  table,  through 
which  his  beard  has  grown,  half  waking, 
from  time  to  time,  to  partake  of  food  and 
drink,  with  which  he  is  supplied  by  an  old 
man,  bis  attendant.  His  subterranean 
abode  is*  not  hermetically  sealed  ;  many 
have  found  it  from  time  to  time,  or  have 
been  conducted  thither  by  the  old  man 
who  waits  upon  the  slumbering  monarch. 
These  favored  individuals  generally  seem 
to  have  been  liberally  treated,  and  dis¬ 
missed  with  gifts  of  gold  of  ancient  coin¬ 
age,  and  wine  such  as  they  had  never  be¬ 
fore  tasted  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
However,  like  most  recipients  of  super¬ 
natural  bounty,  these  persons  oftener  than 
not  forfeited  their  gifts  by  their  own  mis¬ 
conduct.  Whenever  a  stranger  finds  his 
way,  or  is  led,  into  the  hall,  the  Redbeard 
raises  his  head,  and  asks,  Do  the  ravens 
still  fly  about  the  hills !”  And  upon 
being  told  that  they  do,  he  rejoins, 
“  Then  I  must  sleep  for  another  hundred 
years.” 

Mr.  Patrick  Kennedy  *  records  an  Irish 
legend,  which  bears  a  remarkable  likeness 
to  that  of  the  German  Emperor.  ‘‘  Once 
upon  a  time,”  Gearoidh  larla  (t.e.  Earl 
Gerald),  a  scion  of  the  great  house  of 
Geraldine,  was  a  mighty  chieftain  in  Ire¬ 
land — a  lover  of  justice,  and  the  mainstay 
of  his  countrymen  in  their  resistance  to 
English  tyranny.  He  was  also  a  great 
”  medicine  man,”  and  possessed  the  pow¬ 
er  of  transforming  himself  into  any  animal 
he  pleased.  His  wife  often  wanted  him 
to  let  her  see  him  in  some  of  these  shapes, 
but  he  always  refused  to  comply  with  her 
desire,  alleging  that,  if  she  experienced 
any  terror  at  such  a  time,  some  calamity 
would  befall  him,  from  which  he  would 
not  recover  until  many  generations  of  men 
had  passed  away.  At  length,  however, 
he  yielded  to  her  importunities,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  of  a  beautiful  goldfinch. 
The  lady,  though  startled  at  first,  was 
highly  pleased  by  this  demonstration  of 
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her  husband’*  power ;  when,  suddenly, 
as  the  transformed  Earl  was  charming  his 
wife  with  his  song  and  graceful  flight,  a 
hawk  flew  into  the  room.  The  Earl  took 
refuge  in  his  wife’s  bosom,  pursued  by 
the  hawk,  who,  however,  dashed  against 
the  table  and  fell  dead  ;  but  the  Countess, 
terrified  by  her  husband’s  danger,  uttered 
a  loud  scream.  Immediately  the  Earl 
vanished  from  her  sight  and  from  the  sight 
of  men.  “  Himself  and  his  warriors  are 
now  sleeping  in  a  long  cavern,  under  the 
Hath  of  Mullaghmast.  There  is  a  table 
running  through  the  middle  of  the  cave. 
The  Earl  is  sitting  at  the  head,  and  his 
troopers,  in  complete  armor,  down  along 
both  sides  of  the  table,  and  their  heads 
resting  on  it behind  them  stand  their 
horses  in  their  stalls,  ready  saddled  and 
bridled.  “  When  the  day  comes,  the 
miller’s  son,  that’s  to  be  bom  with  six 
fingers  on  each  hand,  will  blow  his  trurn* 
pet,  and  the  horses  will  stamp  and  whinny, 
and  the  knights  awake  and  mount  their 
steeds,  and  go  forth  to  battle.”  Then 
will  the  Earl  rout  the  English  in  a  great 
battle,  and  reign  king  of  Ireland  for  two- 
score  years.  One  night  in  every  seven 
years,  Earl  Gerald  issues  forth  from  his 
cavern,  and  rides  round  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare.  On  this  night  the  door  of  the 
cave  stands  open,  and  any  one  who  can 
find  it  may  enter  in.  About  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  drnnken  horse-dealer  actually 
did  so.  Startled  by  the  unexpected  sight, 
he  dropped  a  bridle  which  he  carried  in 
his  hands,  whereupon  one  of  the  sleepers 
half  raised  his  head,  and  asked,  ”  Is  it  yet 
time  I”  The  fellow  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  reply,  “  Not  yet,  but  it  will  be 
soon,”  and  the  trooper’s  head  dropped 
again  upon  the  table.  W’hen  the  Earl  be¬ 
gan  his  septennial  rides,  his  horse  was 
shod  with  silver  shoes,  half  an  inch  thick  ; 
when  these  are  worn  as  thin  as  a  cat’s  ear 
the  day  of  Ireland’s  deliverance  is  at  hand. 
The  last  time  the  Earl  was  seen,  his 
horse’s  shoes  were  no  thicker  than  a  six¬ 
pence  ! 

This  grand  legend  is  remarkable  for 
combining  with  the  heroic  myth  a  story 
of  a  much  more  primitive  cast,  in  which 
the  hero  is  endowed  with  the  usual  sor¬ 
cerer’s  power  of  transforming  himself  into 
animal  shapes — a  power  which  he  shares, 
not  only  with  the  gods  of  the  Greek  and 
Hindu  mythologies,  but  also  with  the 
Australian  hirraark  and  North  American 


boo-din,  and,  indeed,  with  the  medicine 
men  of  most  rude  tribes.  In  fact,  the 
heroic  legend  would  appear  to  have  been 
grafted  upon  a  story  of  much  earlier  date, 
a  hypothesis  which  would  explain  the 
want  of  connection  between  cause  and 
effect,  apparent  in  the  Karl’s  enforced  se¬ 
clusion,  consequent  upon  the  trivial  inci¬ 
dent  of  his  wife’s  alarm. 

According  to  another  Irish  legend,  the 
giant  Mahon  McMahon,  a  contemporary 
of  Finn  MacComhal,  sleeps  with  his  fol¬ 
lowers  in  the  recesses  of  Carrigmahon, 
county  Cork.  In  this  legend  we  find  the 
incident  of  the  sleeper’s  beard  growing 
into  the  stone  table,  as  in  the  Barbarossa 
story.  * 

Bruce’s  invasion  of  Ireland  sowed  the 
seed  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  legends,  one  of 
which  is  pertinent  to  our  present  subject. 
It  tells  how  the  hero  is  not  dead,  but 
sleeps,  surrounded  by  his  chief  warriors, 
in  a  cave  under  a  ruin  upon  Kathlin  Isl¬ 
and,  known  as  “  Bruce’s  Castle,”  the 
entrance  to  which  is  visible  once  every 
seven  years,  as  in  the  case  of  Earl  Gerald. 
A  man  once  found  his  way  in,  and  saw  on 
the  ground  at  his  feet,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sleeping  warriors,  a  sabre  half-nnsheathed. 
‘‘  On  his  attempting  to  draw  it,  every  man 
of  the  sleepers  lifted  up  his  head,  and  put 
his  hand  on  his  sword.”  The  man  fled, 
but  heard  them  “  calling  fiercely  after 
him,  ‘  Ugh  !  ugh  !  Why  could  we  not 
be  left  to  sleep  ?  ’  and  they  clanged  their 
swords  on  the  ground  with  a  terrible  noise, 
and  then  all  was  still,  and  the  gate  of  the 
cave  closed  with  a  mighty  sound  like  a 
clap  of  thunder.”  When  Bruce  and  his 
followers  awake,  they  will  unite  Ireland  to 
Scotland,  f 

Ireland  is  rich  in  traditions  of  vanished 
heroes.  Of  a  different  character  from 
those  just  narrated  is  the  story  of  the 
‘‘  Good  O’Donoghue,”  a  chieftain,  who, 
in  old  times,  niled  over  the  neighborhood 
of  Killamey,  renowned  alike  for  prowess 
in  war  and  for  justice  and  beneficence  in 
time  of  peace.  The  account  of  his  disap¬ 
pearance  is  given  by  T.  Crofton  Croker  as 
follows  :  “  At  one  of  those  splendid  feasts 
for  which  his  court  was  celebrated,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his 


*  T.  Crofton  Croker,  Fhiry  Legends  of  the 
South  of  Ireland. 

f  Lady  Wilde,  Ancient  Legends  of  Ireland,  i. 
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Bubjectfi,  he  was  engaged  in  a  prophetic 
relation  of  the  events  which  were  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  acres  yet  to  come.  ...  In  the 
midst  of  his  predictions,  he  rose  slowly 
from  his  seat,  advanced  with  a  solemn, 
measured,  and  majestic  tread  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  walked  forward  com¬ 
posedly  on  its  unyielding  surface.  When 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  centre  he  paused 
for  a  moment,  then,  turning  slowly  round, 
looked  toward  his  friends,  and,  waving  his 
arms  to  them  with  the  cheerful  air  of  one 
who  takes  a  short  farewell,  disappeared 
from  their  view.”  The  O’Donoghue  had 
departed  to  the  Tir-n  'an  Oge,  that  en¬ 
chanted  land  of  perpetual  youth  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  in  his 
charming  little  collection  of  the  ”  Fairy 
and  Folk  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.” 
Every  May-day  morning  he  revisits  the 
earth,  but  is  seldom  seen  ;  when  he  is,  it 
is  a  sign  of  good  luck  in  general,  and  plen¬ 
tiful  harv'ests  in  particular.  lie  appears 
under  different  circumstances,  and  in  va¬ 
rious  guise.  Once,  at  sunrise,  the  eastern 
waters  of  the  lake  were  suddenly  agi¬ 
tated,  though  the  rest  of  the  surface  re¬ 
mained  smooth  and  unbroken.  A  great 
wave  rushed  foaming  to  the  opposite 
shore,  followed  by  the  O’Donoghue,  in 
full  armor,  with  white  plume  and  flowing 
scarf  of  light  blue,  and  mounted  upon  a 
milk-white  horse.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  youths  and  maid¬ 
ens,  bound  together  with  wreaths  of  spring 
flowers,  and  moving  to  the  sound  of  de¬ 
lightful  music.  The  whole  band  passed 
over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  finally 
disappeared  in  the  mist.  The  periodical 
visits  of  the  O’Donoghue  are  generally  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  act  of  beneficence, 
but  he  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any 
great  destiny  to  fulfil  in  the  future. 

Passing  to  the  kindred  Celtic  race  in¬ 
habiting  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Brittany, 
we  find  the  same  tradition.  King  Arthur, 
as  everybody  knows,  did  not  perish  in 
”  that  last  weird  battle  in  the  west,”  when 
he  slew  his  treacherous  nephew,  Mordred, 
by  whom  he  was  sorely  wounded,  but  was 
carried  away  by  the  three  weeping  queens 
in  their  barge — 

To  the  island  valley  of  Avilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  nor  any  snow 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  londly,  bat  it  lies 
Deep  nieadow’d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard 
lawns, 

And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer 
seas. 


Lord  Tennyson’s  exquisite  narrative  is 
founded,  as  is  well  known,  upon  authentic 
Welsh  traditions,  some  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  their  original  form, 
and  were  familiar,  in  translations,  to  the 
romancers  and  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
An  old  English  ballad  tells  how  Sire  Lukyn 
(who  answers  to  “  the  bold  Sir  Bevidere”), 
^ter  having  thrown  Excalibur  into  the 
”  rivere,”  and  seen  it  caught  and  flour¬ 
ished  by  ”  a  hande  and  an  arme” — 

Then  hasten'd  bao.ke  to  tell  the  kinge. 

Bat  he  was  gone  from  under  the  tree  ; 

Bat  to  what  place  he  cold  not  tell. 

For  never  after  hee  did  him  spye  ; 

But  hee  sawe  a  barge  goe  from  the  land. 

And  hee  heard  ladyes  howle  and  crye. 

And  whether  the  kinge  were  there  or  not, 
Hee  never  knewe,  nor  ever  oolde  ; 

For  from  that  sad  and  direfulle  day, 

Hee  never  more  was  seen  on  molde. 

The  Welsh,  as  Ilolingshed  tells  us,  ”  be¬ 
lieved  that  King  Arthur  was  not  dead,  but 
conveied  awaie  by  the  Fairies  into  some 
pleasant  place,  where  he  should  remaine 
for  a  time,  and  tlien  retume  againe,  and 
reign  in  as  great  authority  as  ever.”  The 
same  tradition  prevailed  in  Brittany,  as 
we  learn  from  a  chronicle  printed  at  Ant¬ 
werp  in  149-3  :  ”  The  Bretons  supposeu 
that  he  shall  come  yet,  and  conquer  all 
Bretaigne  ;  for  certes  this  is  the  prophicye 
of  Meriin.  He  sayd  that  his  detb  shall  be 
doubteous  ;  and  sayd  soth,  for  men  there¬ 
of  yet  have  doubte,  and  shullen  forever¬ 
more,  for  men  wyt  not  wether  that  he 
lyveth  or  is  ded.”  The  Breton  tradition 
is,  that  the  ”  island  valley  of  Avilion,”  or 
Avalon,  or  Agalon,  is  to  the  north-west  of 
Brittany.  The  Britons  held  it  to  be  a  valley 
near  Glastonbury,  where  the  tomb  of  Ar¬ 
thur  used  to  be  shown.  The  chivalriu  ro¬ 
mancers  related  that  King  Arthur  was 
sleeping  in  the  enchanted  palace  of  his 
sister,  the  Fata  Morgana,  which  might  be 
seen,  on  clear  days,  iu  the  straits  of  Mes¬ 
sina,  opposite  Reggio.  The  Cornish  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  soul  of  the  king  has  migrated 
either  into  a  chough,  in  which  form  he 
sometimes  hovers  about  tbe  ruins  of  Tin- 
tagel,  where  once  he  held  his  court ;  or 
else  in  that  of  a  raven,  in  which  form  he 
must  remain  until  his  seond  coming,  or, 
as  some  say,  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
Hence  the  Cornishmen  are  unwilling  to 
kill  a  raven.  The  Cornish  tradition  bears 
the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  was 
probably  applied  to  heroes  of  a  date  many 
ages  anterior  to  that  of  King  Arthur.  For 
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the  introduction  of  the  raven,  compare  the 
Barbarussa  legend,  but  the  circumstances 
are  so  dissimilar  that  the  mention  of  the 
same  bird  in  both  legends  is  probably  a 
mere  coincidence. 

The  Franks,  according  to  one  account, 
believed  that  Charlemagne  was  not  dead, 
but  that  he  slept  within  a  vault  of  the 
cathedra]  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  midst 
of  priceless  treasures,  clad  in  robes  of 
State,  and  with  the  Imperial  diadem  on 
his  head. 

In  like  manner,  the  Danish  national 
hero,  Olger  Danske,  is  said  to  be  yet  alive, 
and  to  be  sleeping  within  an  enchanted 
castle,  where  he  will  sleep  on  until  the 
hour  of  Denmark’s  sore  need,  when  he 
will  rise  and  vanquish  all  her  enemies. 
At  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  in  1801,  it 
was  said  that  Olger  was  seen  in  the  Dan¬ 
ish  fleet,  flghting  valiantly  against  the 
English. 

We  And  the  same  tradition  flourishing 
among  Eastern  nations.  The  Persian 
chroniclers  tell  how  Jima  or  Yima,  who 
has  been  identified  by  Eugene  Burnouf 
with  the  Jemshid  of  the  Shah-Nanieh, 
fell,  after  a  reign  of  great  glory  and  mag- 
niflccnce,  by  reason  of  his  presuming,  like 
Herod,  to  arrogate  to  himself  divine  power 
and  majesty.  According  to  Firdausi,  he 
WHS  deposed  by  Zohak,  captured,  and  sawn 
asunder.  “  According  to  the  earlier  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Avesta,  Jima  does  not  die, 
but,  when  evil  and  misery  begin  to  prevail 
on  earth,  retires  to  a  smaJler  space,  a  kind 
of  garden  of  E<len,  where  he  continues 
his  happy  life  with  those  who  remain  true 
to  him.”  * 

Khai-Khosrau,  another  Persian  mon. 
arch,  becoming,  like  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  weary  of  the  vanity  of  empire,  and 
the  sinfulness  of  mankind,  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  a  religious  life.  Despite 
tl|p  remonstrances  of  his  nobles,  he  made 
a  sumptuous  feast  in  the  desert,  which 
lasted  for  seven  days,  distributed  liberal 
gifts  among  all  the  poor  of  his  realm,  ap- 

ointed  his  successor,  and  took  leave  of 

is  chieftains  and  counsellors.  He  then 
proceeded  to  a  fountain  in  the  desert,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  large  band  of  warriors 
who  still  refused  to  leave  him.  Kai- 
Khosrau  now  bade  his  remaining  followers 
farewell,  and  bidding  them  hasten  away, 

*  Bpiegel,  v.  Professor  Max  MttUer’s  Science 

of  Language,  ii.  568,  n. 


lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed  in  an  ap¬ 
proaching  snowstorm,  disappeared  into 
the  fountain.  His  followers  remained  for 
a  while  stupefied  with  amazement  and 
grief  ;  then,  regardless  of  their  king’s 
warning,  they  tarried  yet  longer  to  refresh 
themselves  with  food  and  sleep.  Then  a 
furious  wind  arose,  driving  before  it  sheets 
of  snow,  and  the  followers  of  Kai-Khosrau 
were  discovered,  some  time  after,  frozen 
stiff  and  dead.* 

The  account  given  in  the  Talmud  of  the 
translation  of  Enoch  appears  to  be  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  Persian  legend  of  Kai-Khos¬ 
rau  and  the  Biblical  account  of  the  ascen¬ 
sion  of  Elijah.  Probably  the  former  ele¬ 
ment  was  acquired  during  the  captivity^,  a 
period  which  so  greatly  influenced  Tal¬ 
mudic  and  Cabbalistic  lore. 

According  to  the  Kabbis,  Enoch  reigned 
with  justice  aud  righteousness  for  353 
years  in  unbroken  peace.  In  the  253rd 
year  of  his  reign  Adam  died,  and  about 
this  time  Enoch  felt  come  over  him  a  great 
longing  for  a  life  of  seclusion  and  medita¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  all  at  once  abandon  bis 
active  duties,  but  gradually  withdrew  him¬ 
self  more  and  more,  until  be  only  appeared 
before  bis  people  once  a  year.  He  now 
became  so  holy  that  the  people  feared  to 
approach  him,  though  they  li’>tened  gladly 
to  his  teaching  :  and,  when  he  bad  taught 
them  fully  concerning  the  ways  of  the 
Lord,  an  angel  called  to  him  and  said  : 
”  Enoch,  ascend  to  heaven,  and  reign 
over  the  children  of  God  in  heaven,  as 
thou  hast  reigned  over  the  children  of  God 
on  earth.”  Then  Enoch  called  together 
the  people,  and  told  them  what  had  be¬ 
fallen  him  ;  but,  before  quitting  them,  he 
made  them  repeat  the  lessons  he  had  taught 
them.  Then  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
departed  on  a  seven  days’  journey,  on  each 
day  taking  leave  of  as  many  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  as  he  could  induce  to  return  ;  but  some 
still  clung  to  him.  Now,  on  the  seventh 
day,  Enoch  was  carried  up  to  heaven  by  a 
chariot  and  horses  of  fire,  in  the  midst  of 
a  whirlwind  ;  but  such  of  bis  followers  as 
had  remained  with  him  to  the  last  never 
returned  ;  and,  when  people  went  to  seek 
for  them,  they  found  their  bodies  buried 
beneath  masses  of  ice  and  snow. 

The  legends  of  Kai-Khosrau  and  Enoch 
say  nothing  of  the  future  return  of  these 
heroes  ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that 
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the  Jews  firmly  believed  that,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  “  Elias  mast  first 
come,  to  restore  all  things,"  a  prophecy 
which  they  understood  in  its  literal  sense. 

The  disappearance  of  Kai-Khosrau, 
Enoch  and  Elijah  remind  us  of  the  apo¬ 
theosis  of  Romulus,  who,  according  to 
Roman  tradition,  was  holding  an  assembly 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  when  he  was  car¬ 
ried  up  to  heaven  in  a  sudden  storm,  there 
to  become  the  god  Quirinus.*  His  story 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  pure¬ 
ly  heroic  myths  we  have  hitherto  been 
examining,  and  the  myths  of  those  men 
and  women,  who,  like  Hercules,  Minos, 
Rhadamanthns,  ^f^us,  Ino,  and  many 
others  among  the  Greeks,  recruit  the  pan¬ 
theons  of  most  pagan  nations  by  their 
apotheosis  at  or  after  death. 

While  speaking  of  Greek  traditions,  it 
may  not  superfluous  to  refer  to  the 
prophecy  in  the  Odyssey  that  Menelaus 
should  not  die,  but  should  be  sent  by  the 
immortals  “  to  the  Elysian  plain,  and  the 
ends  of  the  earth  .  .  .  where  the  means 
of  life  come  most  easily  to  men  ;  there  is 
no  snow,  or  violent  storm,  or  ever  any 
rain  but  a  clear  west  wind  is  always 
blowing  from  the  ocean.f 

Among  the  nations  of  the  East,  the 
myth  often  takes  a  different  form,  the 
hero  being  destined  to  return,  not  in  his 
original  shape,  but  in  a  fresh  avatar. 
Herein  we  may  discern  the  Oriental  mystic 
and  theosophic  tendency,  and  the  belief 
in  metempsychosis,  which  has  prevailed 
time  out  of  mind  in  the  East.  The  Brah¬ 
mins  state  that  Vishnu  has  already  passed 
through  nine  avatars,  namely,  as  a  fish,  a 
tortoise,  a  boar,  a  man-lion,  a  dwarf,  the 
elder  and  younger  Rama,  Krishna,  and 
Buddha.  His  tenth  avatar,  as  Kalki,  will 
be  the  last.  He  will  then  combat,  and  for¬ 
ever  destroy,  all  evil  and  unrighteousness, 
and  establish  a  reign  of  peace  that  shall 
never  end. 

According  to  the  Avesta,  Zoroaster  is  to 
return,  at  intervals  of  long  ages,  in  the 
form  of  three  prophets,  to  be  miraculously 
bom  from  his  seed  of  so  many  virgins. 
The  third  of  these  prophets,  the  Sosiosch, 
is  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  last  age  of 
the  world,  to  vanquish  Ahriman  and  the 
Diws,  to  banish  dl  unrighteousness,  and 
to  establish  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

The  like  myth  is  not  less  generally  prev- 
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alent  among  less  civilized  nations  than  the 
foregoing.  Among  these  more  barbarous 
races,  the  vanished  hero  is  generally  a 
national  deity,  or  deified  hero,  often  the 
culture-deity.  Thus,  the  Aztec  tradition 
is  that  Quetzatcoatl,  their  culture-deity, 
described  as  a  white  man  with  a  beard, 
came  to  them  across  the  sea  from  the  East. 
He  dwelt  among  them  for  several  years, 
instructing  them  in  laws,  religion,  and  the 
arts  ;  then  he  sailed  away  again  into  the 
East,  in  a  boat  covered  with  serpents’ 
skin.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he 
promised  to  come  again,  and  reign  over 
Anahuac  in  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Aztecs  that 
Quetzatcoatl  would  return,  proved  of  ma¬ 
terial  service  to  the  Spaniards  upon  their 
first  arrival  in  Mexico,  for  the  natives, 
until  they  were  miserably  undeceived, 
took  Cortes  for  their  beneficent  god,  re¬ 
turned  according  to  his  promise.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a  basis 
of  historic  truth  to  this  myth,  and  to  de¬ 
rive  it  from  some  former  discovery  of 
Mexico  by  Europeans.  These  early  voy¬ 
agers  have  been  variously  supposed  to  have 
been  Norsemen,  Irish  or  Welsh  ;  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Welsh  prince  Madoc’s  visit  to 
Mexico  is  well  known.  A  recent  writer  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  has  attempted, 
with  much  ingenuity,  to  identify  Quctzat- 
coatl  with  the  Irish  St.  Brendan,  or  Bran¬ 
don,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  visited 
Anahuac,  preached  the  Christian  religion, 
and  returned  to  Ireland,  promising  to 
come  back  again  some  day.  St.  Brandon 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  set  sail  from 
Ireland,  in  search  of  Hy-Brasail,  the  Isl¬ 
and  of  the  Blest,  and  never  to  have  been 
heard  of  again.  The  writer  in  question 
deems  this  last  voyage  to  have  been  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Saint  to  fulfil  the  promise  he 
made  on  quitting  Mexico.  The  Conquis- 
tadores  supposed  Quetzatcoatl  to  have  bc§n 
a  Christian  missionary,  some  believing 
him  to  have  been  St.  Thomas  ;  others, 
I  believe,  St.  Bartholomew.  Of  course 
the  myth  has  received  a  solar  interpreta¬ 
tion— c«/a  va  sans  dire — and  certainly  this 
explanation  seems  probable.  It  is  true  that 
the  sun  is  not  in  the  habit  of  returning 
into  the  east,  whence  he  came,  but  the 
solar  mythologists — and,  indeed,  other 
mythologists,  too — would  appear  to  have 
studied  the  Procrustes  myth  with  con¬ 
siderable  advantage.  Besides,  we  rarely 
find  a  myth  wholly  consistent  in  ail  its 
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Arts.  The  case  of  those  who  snpport  the 
istorical  interpretation  is  rather  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  the  Peruvians  also  hare  a 
tradition  that  certain  white-bearded  men 
brought  civilization  from  the  East.  Now, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  any  European 
had  ever  crossed  the  American  continent, 
while  it  may  be  very  plausibly  argued 
that  the  bright  sun-god  would  naturally  be 
termed  a  white  man.  The  beard,  in  each 
case,  may  either  represent  the  sun’s  rays, 
by  a  common  metaphor,  or  may  simply 
be  an  addition  posterior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  make  the  story 
more  symmetrical.  Such  things  do  occur 
in  barbarous  myth,  as  well  as  in  civilized 
gossip. 

In  the  more  northern  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent,  it  is  said  that  Glooskap,  the 
chief  divinity  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  of 
Maine  and  5lew  Brunswick,  was  mirac¬ 
ulously  born  “  in  the  land  of  the  Waba- 
nahi,  which  is  next  to  sunrise.”  Thence 
he  came  to  America  in  a  stone  canoe  (or 
floating  island),  and  created  men  and  ani¬ 
mals,  or — and  here  ap{>ears  the  customary 
inconsistency  of  myth— dispelled  the 
physical  and  mental  darkness  which  pre¬ 
vailed  before  his  arrival.  This  darkness 
must  have  been  very  dense,  for  an  Indian 
pathetically  relates,  “  it  was  so  dark  that 
they  could  not  even  see  to  slay  their  ene¬ 
mies  a  state  of  things  almost  as  bad  as 
that  prevailing  in  Chaos,  when,  if  we  may 
believe  Ilans  Sachs,  it  was  so  dark  that 
the  very  cats  would  run  up  against  each 
other.  Glooskap  taught  men  to  hunt  and 
flsh,  to  build  huts,  canoes  and  weirs,  and 
to  make  nets  and  weapons.  He  also  taught 
them  the  names  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
which  were  lit  for  the  use  of  man,  and  the 
names  of  the  stars.  He  rid  the  country 
of  monsters  and  cannibals  which  infested 
it  ;  he  constructed  roads  and  bridges. 
But  men  and  beasts  alike  proved  ungrate¬ 
ful,  and  Glooskap,  unable  longer  to  endure 
their  increasing  wickedness,  made  a  great 
feast,  to  which  all  the  animals  came.  He 
then  got  into  his  canoe,  and  went  away, 
singing  the  while  ;  and,  when  his  voice 
had  died  quite  away,  the  beasts  found 
that  they  could  no  longer  understand  each 
other  as  before,  and  dispersed,  and  have 
never  since  met  in  council.  And  “  until 
the  day  when  Glooskap  shall  return  to  re¬ 
store  the  golden  age,  and  make  men  and 
animals  dwell  once  more  together  in  amity 


and  peace,  all  Nature  mourns.”  The  Al- 
gonquins  believe  that  he  sits  in  a  great 
wigwam,  making  a  vast  store  of  arrows 
against  the  day  when  he  shall  come  forth 
to  destroy  all  the  world.  Then  will  there 
be  a  great  battle  between  him  and  the 
powers  of  evil,  in  which  he  will  conquer  ; 
this  world  will  be  brought  to  a  violent  end, 
and  then  come  the  happy  hunting  grounds, 
which  will  last  forever.*  This  part  of 
the  tradition  may  have  its  germ  in  the 
Christian  account  of  the  last  judgment, 
but,  as  Mr.  Leland  correctly  points  out, 
the  Algonquin  fable  much  more  strongly 
resembles  the  Norse  prophecies  of  Ragna- 
r6k.  Mr.  Leland,  indeed,  is  inclined  to 
derive  the  myth  from  Norse  sources. 
Such  an  origin  is  possible,  but  it  is  also 
quite  possible  that  it  was  independently 
evolved  by  the  Indian  mind.  Both  the 
Norse  and  Algonquin  accounts  of  the  end 
of  the  world  are  very  similar  to  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Avesta. 

The  Hurons  had  a  similar  story  con¬ 
cerning  the  disappearance  of  their  culture- 
deity,  Hiawatha,  who  corresponds  to  the 
Glooskap  of  the  Algonquin  mythology. 

Returning  to  Europe,  we  discern  a  re¬ 
markable  similarity  between  the  Glooskap 
myth,  and  that  of  ^Va]^namoinen,  the  cul¬ 
ture-deity  of  Finland,  and  hero  of  the 
Finnish  national  epic,  ‘‘The  Kalevala.” 
Wainamoinen,  like  Glooskap,  was  bom  in 
a  miraculous  manner,  and,  upon  his  land¬ 
ing  in  Finland,  taught  men  agriculture  and 
the  social  arts.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  Wmnamoinen  travelled  and  fought, 
made  love,  and  war,  and  poetry,  practised 
magic,  and  visited  Hades,  all  aiter  the  ap¬ 
proved  fashion  of  the  barbarous,  or  semi- 
barbarous,  hero.  At  length,  however,  the 
child  Christ  was  bora,  of  whose  birth 
‘‘  The  Kalevala”  gives  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  account  :  The  maid  Marjatta,  ‘‘  as 
pure  as  the  dew  is,  as  holy  as  the  stars 
ate,  that  live  without  stain,”  was  feeding 
her  flocks,  and  listeuing  to  ‘‘  the  golden 
cuckoo,”  when  a  berry  fell  into  her 
bosom. f  She  conceived  and  bore  a 
child,  who,  with  his  mother,  was  despised 
and  rejected,  and  thrust  into  a  stable. 
Wain&moinen  foreseeing  in  his  advent  the 


*  Leland,  Algonquin  Legends. 
f  The  Aztec  war-god  Hnitzilopotohli  was 
conceived  of  a  floating  ball  of  bnmming-bird's 
feathers,  which  his  mother  placed  in  her 
bosom. 
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downfall  of  paganism,  advised  that  he 
should  be  slain.  The  child  rebuked  him, 
whereupon  he  built  a  magic  bark,  by  the 
spell  of  his  song,  and  floated  out  to  sea, 
singing,  “  Times  go  by,  and  suns  shall 
rise  and  set,  and  then  shall  men  have  need 
of  me,  and  shall  look  for  the  promise  of 
my  coming,  that  I  may  make  a  new  sam- 
po,*  and  a  new  harp,  and  brin^  back  sun* 
fight  and  moonshine,  and  the  joy  that  is 
banished  from  the  world.”  f 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with 
mythical  or  semi-mythical  heroes,  or,  at 
any  rate,  with  characters  about  whose 
names  a  considerable  accretion  of  myth 
has  gathered.  But  even  when  we  come 
more  indisputably  within  the  domain  of 
history,  we  constantly  find  that,  when  the 
end  of  an  exalted  personage  has  been  at¬ 
tended  by  some  mystery,  a  rumor  has  been 
disseminated,  and  obtained  a  Vide  cre¬ 
dence,  that  he  is  not  yet  dead,  and  that 
his  return  may  yet  be  looked  for. 

Thus,  the  Saxons  believed  that  Harold 
was  not  really  slain  at  Hastings,  although 
his  body  was  identified  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  but  that  he  had  been  wounded  and 
secretly  carried  off  by  some  monks.  Some 
said  that  ho  took  monastic  vows  ;  but  a 
story  prevailed  that  he  fought  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Anglo-Noniian  ranks  at  the  battle 
of  Tenchebraye,  in  a  suit  of  black  armor, 
and,  by  his  prowess,  materially  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Henry  1.  over  his  broth- 
er,  Duke  Robert. 

Like  rumors  prevailed  concerning  King 
Sebastian,  of  Portugal,  who  was  slain  in 
Africa,  in  battle  with  the  Moors,  and 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  fell  at  Flod- 
den. 

The  existence  of  these  and  the  like  ru¬ 
mors  partly  accounts  for  the  ready  cre¬ 
dence  which  has  always  been  accorded  to 
pretenders,  who  assume  the  name  of  some 
dead  king  or  prince.  The  name  of  these 
impostors  is  legion  ;  but,  as  the  subject 
hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  paper,  it  will  suflSce  to  instance,  in 
ancient  history,  the  pseudo-Nero,  a  freed- 
man,  whose  personal  resemblance  to  Nero, 
and  skill  in  playing  on  the  harp,  convinced 
many  persons  that  he  was  that  monarch, 
and  attracted  a  large  following  until  he 


*  A  mUl  for  com  on*  day,  for  salt  the  next, 
for  money  the  next 

f  Bee  A.  Lang,  *  *  The  Kalevala”  in  Oualon 
and 


was  put  to  death.*  In  modem  history 
Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck  are 
familiar  examples,  the  former  of  whom  as¬ 
serted  that  he  was  the  young  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  escaped  from  Uie  Tower,  and  the 
latter  passed  himself  off  as  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  had  been  murdered  in  the 
Tower  by  Richard  III. 

The  ready  acceptance,  however,  which 
these  impostors  have  met  with  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  also  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
favor  which  the  multitude  is  ever  ready  to 
show  to  any  one  who  will  promise,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  laws  of  politic  economy, 
that,  under  his  regime,  there  shall  be 
‘‘  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  pen¬ 
ny,”  and  that  the  three-hooped  pot 
shall  have  ten  hoops.” 

Far  into  the  present  century,  even,  such 
beliefs  have  held  their  ground.  Long  after 
Bonaparte  had  been  dead  and  buried,  and 
his  heart,  to  use  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger’s 
expression,  **  pickled,  and  sent  home,” 
the  veterans  of  the  grande  armee  continued 
to  believe  that  their  Emperor  was  still 
alive,  and  would  return  some  day  to  lead 
on  the  French  eagles  again  to  victory. 
This  superstition  gave  occasion  to  a  heart¬ 
less  practical  joke,  with  the  account  of 
which  we  will  close  this,  by  no  means  ex¬ 
haustive,  study  of  a  very  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  There  was  quartered  in  a  provincial 
town  of  France  a  veteran  of  the  Old  Guard, 
who  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  future 
coming  of  the  Emperor,  and  would  des¬ 
cant  upon  this  topic  at  a  cafe  he  used  to 
frequent,  at  such  a  length  as  alternately  to 
amuse  and  bore  a  party  of  young  men 
whom  he  used  to  meet  there,  and  who 
would  often  draw  the  old  man  out.  One 
day  it  became  known  to  them  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  relative  of  Napoleon,  who  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  him,  would  enter 
the  town  that  night,  in  command  of  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  troops.  Seeing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  indulging  in  a  joke  at  the  old 
man’s  expense,  they  told  nim,  as  a  great 
secret,  that  his  hopes  were  about  to  be 
realized,  and  that,  if  he  desired  to  witness 
the  Emperor’s  return,  he  should  get  him¬ 
self  placed  on  duty  that  night  at  the  gate 
of  the  town.  The  veteran  did  so,  and,  pal¬ 
pitating  with  joy  and  expectancy,  awaited 
the  appointed  hour.  It  came,  the  sound 
of  drums  approached,  ,the  troops  entered 
the  place,  and,  at  their  head,  rode  one, 

*  Tacitus,  History,  ii.  8. 
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whose  calm  face  and  clear  cat  features  dropped  his  musket,  threw  up  his  arms, 
awakened  in  the  old  soldier’s  mind  mem-  and  with  a  cry  of  “  Vive  I’Empereur  !” 
ories  of  the  (glorious  past.  In  an  agony  of  fell  dead. — Oentltman't  Magazine, 
joy  he  exclaimed,  “  C’est  lui  !” — he 


BABIES. 

BY  M.  LOVI8  PASTEUR. 


I. 

Rabies  is  a  disease  which  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times.  The  dog 
may  give  it  to  man  and  to  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  Animals,  again,  may  communicate 
it  to  each  other.  At  the  time  of  writing 
this  paper  rabies  is  raging  in  England  in  a 
herd  of  deer  in  the  park  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  at  Ickworth.  The  herd  was  com- 

fosed  of  five  hundretl  animals,  and  two 
undred  of  them  have  already  died,  while 
the  disease  still  rages/  A  rabid  dog  found 
his  way  into  the  park  during  the  month  of 
April  last,  and  bit  several  animals,  which 
died  of  rabies,  but  only  after  they  had 
bitten  a  large  number  of  their  compan* 
ions.* 

A  short  time  ago  our  knowledge  of  this 
disease  was  still  surrounded  by  many  pop¬ 
ular  fallacies.  Old  writings,  recent  papers 
even,  state  that  rabies  may  originate  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  the  occasional  causes  pro¬ 
ducing  the  disease  are  likewise  described. 
In  the  streets  of  certain  towns  one  may 
see  along  the  walls,  in  the  summer  time, 
small  tin  vessels  tilled  with  water  in  order 
that  dogs  may  satisfy  their  thirst.  Many 
think  that  unless  such  precautions  are  ta¬ 
ken  some  animals  must  become  rabid. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  whatever 
physiological  or  pathological  conditions 
a  dog  or  any  other  animal  is  placed,  ra¬ 
bies  never  makes  its  appearance  in  that 
animal  unless  it  has  been  bitten  or  licked 
by  another  suffering  from  rabies  at  the 
time  the  wound  was  inflicted.  Every  per¬ 
son  who  is  of  opinion  that  rabies  may 
originate  spontaneously — an  opinion  I  am 


*  This  information  has  been  given  me  by 
Mr.  Adams,  demonstrator  of  pathology  at 
Cambridge  University,  who  is  now  being  in- 
oonlsted  at  the  Pasteur  Institnte.  This  young 
and  very  distinguished  scientist  out  himself 
with  a  Imife  soiled  with  nervous  matter,  while 
performing  a  post-mortem  examination  on  one 
of  these  rabid  animals. 


even  now  fighting  against — will  at  once 
answer  :  “  But  there  must  have  been,  at 
some  time  or  other,  one  first  animal  spon¬ 
taneously  afl9icted  with  rabies.”  That  an¬ 
swer  simply  opens  up  the  whole  question 
of  the  origin  of  things,  a  question  which 
is  altogether  outside  the  domain  of  scien¬ 
tific  investigation.  Whence  came  the  first 
man  f  Whence  came  the  first  oak  tree  ? 
Nobody  knows,  and  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
such  mysteries.  Observation  alone  shows 
us  that  rabies  never  originates  spontane¬ 
ously.  Nobody  has  ever  proved  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  spontaneous  rabies,  though  many 
have  attributed  to  it  the  symptoms  of 
epilepsy,  a  disease  frequently  met  with  in 
the  canine  species.  Further,  it  never 
breaks  out  in  any  country  unless  when  in¬ 
troduced  there  by  an  animal  bitten  in  an¬ 
other  place  where  rabies  is  endemic. 
Many  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
quite  free  from  it.  It  is  not  met  with  in 
the  wide  Australian  continent,  Norway, 
or  Lapland.  And  yet  these  countries  will 
be  free  of  it  only  so  long  as  they  take 
proper  measures  to  prevent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  dogs  which,  after  being  bitten  in 
another  country,  carry  the  virus  with  them 
in  a  latent  form. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove 
that  rabies  is  a  disease  which  cannot  ap¬ 
pear  de  novo  under  any  physiological  con¬ 
ditions,  and  that  its  spontaneous  origin  is 
quite  impossible.  We  know  nowadays 
that  contagions  or  virulent  affections  are 
caused  by  small  microscopic  beings  which 
are  called  microbes.  The  anthrax  of  cat¬ 
tle,  malignant  pustule  of  man,  is  produced 
by  a  microbe  ;  croup  is  produced  by  a  mi¬ 
crobe.  .  .  .  The  microbe  of  rabies  has 
not  been  isolated  as  yet,  bat,  judging  by 
analogy,  we  must  believe  in  its  existence. 
To  resume  :  every  virus  is  a  microbe. 

Although  these  beings  are  of  infinite 
smallness,  the  conditions  of  their  life  and 
propagation  are  subject  to  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  laws  which  regulate  the  birth  and 
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multiplication  of  the  higher  animal  and 
vegetable  beings.  They,  like  the  latter, 
never  have  a  spontaneous  origin  ;  like  the 
latter,  they  are  derived  from  beings  similar 
to  themselves.  It  has  been  proved,  with- 
out  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  the  belief  in  spon¬ 
taneous  generation  is  a  chimera.  If  it  be 
said  that  life  must  have  appeared  on  this 
earth  spontaneously  at  some  period  or 
other,  1  must  repeat  the  statement  which 
I  made  just  now,  namely,  that  the  origin 
of  all  things  on  earth  is  hidden  behind  an 
impenetrable  veil.  In  short,  rabies  is  not 
a  spontaneous  disease. 

As  it  is  always  due  to  the  direct  inocu¬ 
lation  of  its  virus  by  a  rabid  animal,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  simple  police 
measures  will  suffice  to  stamp  out  this  hor¬ 
rible  disease,  more  especially  in  insular 
countries  like  England  or  Ireland.  Two 
or  three  years  would  perhaps  be  gnough  to 
eradicate  it,  if  owners  were  compelled  to 
muzzle  their  dogs  or  to  lead  them  by  a 
string  when  in  the  streets.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  wolves  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  a  far  more  difficult  task,  and  yet  it 
was  successfully  accomplished. 

Everybody,  medical  men  especially, 
asrree  in  thinking  that  rabies,  in  man  at 
least,  is  an  incurable  disease.  If  a  man  be 
bitten  by  a  rabid  animal  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  must  necessarily  die  of  rabies,  his 
health  may  nevertheless  remain  perfectly 
good  for  several  weeks,  though  the  treach¬ 
erous  virus  creeps  on  in  his  body,  carried 
by  the  blood  or  6nding  its  way  along  the 
nerves,  until  it  invades  the  nervous  cen¬ 
tres.  It  is  always  first  found  in  the  latter, 
and  thence  passes  into  the  salivary  glands. 
The  first  symptoms  now  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  :  fear  of  water  and  of  all  liquids, 
intense  headache,  spasms  of  the  throat, 
dilated  pupils,  haggard  eyes,  severe  pain 
or  mere  itching  at  the  seat  of  the  bite. 
In  rare  cases  the  patient  tries  to  bite  ;  if 
so,  he  bites  the  bed  clothes,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  near  him  only  in  rare  cases.  He  ex¬ 
pectorates  frequently,  while  convulsive 
movements  follow  on  the  slightest  breath 
or  draught  of  air.  He  is  afraid  of  shin¬ 
ing  objects,  and  the  slightest  noise  causes 
him  to  start.  .  .  .  These  are  some  of 
the  striking  signs  of  the  disease.  If  one 
or  several  of  these  morbid  symptoms 
make  their  appearance,  rabies  is  present, 
and,  whatever  may  be  done,  runs  its  own 
independent  and  fatal  course.  Death, 


sometimes  preceded  by  horrible  sufferings 
and  indescribable  maniacal  attacks  of  fury, 
shortly  follows. 

Strange  to  say,  this  disease,  on  which 
the  resources  of  medicine  have  no  effect, 
has  been  treated  in  all  countries  by  an  end¬ 
less  number  of  remedies,  all  supposed  to 
be  infallible.  There  is  no  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  or  America,  be  it  small  or  large,  in 
which  persons  are  not  to  be  found  who  are 
suppos^  to  be  able  to  cure  rabies,  or  in 
which  practices  which  are  sa’d  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  may  nut  be 
studied.  The  erroneous  belief  on  which 
such  practices  are  based  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  difficult  fur  men  in  general  to 
apply  to  their  knowledge  of  facts,  more 
or  less  mysterious  in  their  nature,  and  the 
causation  of  which  is  unexplained,  the 
precepts  derived  from  experimental  meth¬ 
ods.  The  human  mind  is  always  stiuck 
by  anything  which  appears  to  be  marvel¬ 
lous.  A  man,  for  instance,  will  often  be¬ 
lieve  the  quack  who  tells  him  that  a  stone 
of  a  certain  kind,  or  a  plant,  will  prevent 
the  evil  effects  of  a  bite  from  a  rabid  ani¬ 
mal,  provided  this  stone  or  plant  be  mere¬ 
ly  placed  in  contact  with  the  wound.  He 
may  say  even  that  he  has  personally  ex¬ 
perienced  the  good  effects  of  such  a  prac¬ 
tice,  if  rabies  has  not  followed  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  remedy  to  one  patient.  He 
forgets  that  to  draw  such  a  conclusion 
must  necessarily  be  a  mistake,  simply  be¬ 
cause  every  bite  from  a  rabid  animal  is  not 
always  followed  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  disease  in  the  person  so  bitten.  Now, 
suppose  a  hundred  people  to  have  been 
bitten  by  rabid  d(^,  how  many  will  die 
of  this  terrible  disease  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
answer  such  a  question.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  victims  varies  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  if  the  deaths  taking  place 
among  a  large  number  of  persons  bitten 
by  rabid  animals  be  add^  up,  and  if 
their  seat  and  gravity  be  not  taken  into 
account,  the  mortality  among  persons  bit¬ 
ten  amounts  to  16  or  20  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  more  than  eighty  out  of  a 
hundred  persons  suffer  no  evil  effects 
from  the  bite.  It  is  easy  therefore  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  value  of  any  preventive 
remedy.  For,  if  we  apply  it  to  a  small 
number  of  persons,  it  will  seem  to  have 
been  successful  in  four  cases  out  of  five. 
Is  that  not  more  than  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  quack,  whose  advice  is  taken,  to  say 
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that  hU  remedy  is  infallible,  and  to  cause 
ifrnorant  men  to  blindly  share  bis  belief  ? 

The  experimental  method  judges  facts 
more  severely.  That  method  teaches  us 
that,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  eflicacy  ot 
a  preventive  remedy  against  rabies  among 
ersons  bitten  by  rabiil  animals,  it  would 
e  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  discover 
a  process  enabling  the  experimenter  to  re¬ 
produce  rabies  in  an  animal  at  will.  A 
number  of  dogs  having  then  been  inocu¬ 
lated  with  rabies,  according  to  that  proc¬ 
ess,  would  have  to  be  divided  into  two 
batches,  the  remedy  being  applied  to  one 
batch,  and  the  disease  being  allowed  to 
run  its  course  unopposed  in  the  other, 
until  death  followed.  It  would  be  easy  to 
compare  the  course  of  the  disease  in  the 
two  lots,  and  the  action  of  the  remedy 
could  thus  be  conclusively  demonstrated, 
provided  rabies  and  death  did  not  follow 
the  introduction  of  the  virus  into  animals 
treated  by  the  remedy.  We  have  tested 
in  this  way  remedies  which  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
rabies,  and  are  said  by  their  owners  to  be 
infallible,  but  we  have  never  obtained  any 
satisfactory  results. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  one  might  think  at 
first  to  successfully  inoculate  a  scries  of 
animals  with  rabies.  We  have  formerly 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  dogs 
be  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  the  disease 
does  not  appear  in  all  of  them.  A  direct 
subcutaneous  inoculation  of  the  saliva  of  a 
rabid  dog  is  hardly  more  successful.  The 
saliva  contains,  together  with  the  microbe 
of  hydrophobia,  other  microbes  of  various 
kinds  which  may  give  rise  to  abscesses 
and  other  morbid  complications  and  thus 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  nibies.  In  short, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  experimenters  would 
not  have  known  where  to  find  the  virus  in 
a  pure  state,  nor  how  to  use  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  rabies  and  nothing  but 
rabies.  Luckily,  these  two  difficulties 
were  overcome  at  the  same  time  by  the 
following  discovery.  If  the  autopsy  of 
an  animal  dead  of  rabies  be  made,  and  if 
a  small  portion  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
or,  better  perhaps,  of  the  thicker  part  of 
the  cord  which  unites  this  to  the  brain — a 
part  which  is  called  medulla  oblongata  or 
bulbus — be  taken,  and  if  this  portion  of 
the  central  nervous  system  be  crushed  in 
a  sterilized  fluid,  with  all  necessary  anti¬ 
septic  precautions,  and  if  a  small  quantity 
of  this  fluid  be  now  introduced  ou  the  sur¬ 


face  of  the  brain  of  a  chloroformed  animal 
(dog,  rabbit,  or  guinea  pig)  by  means  of 
a  hypodermic  needle,  after  trephining, 
the  animal  thus  inoculated  will  contract 
rabies  to  a  certainty,  and  that  in  a  relative¬ 
ly  short  time  ;  that  is,  in  a  period  not 
exceeding  fifteen  days  or  three  weeks. 

Do  you  wish,  then,  to  test  any  remedy 
which  is  said  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
rabies  f  Take  two  dogs  and  inoculate 
both  of  them  with  the  virus  in  the  manner 
which  has  just  been  described.  Now 
give  that  remedy  to  one  of  the  dogs  before 
or  after  the  operation,  as  many  times  as 
you  like,  and  leave  the  other  dog  to  take 
its  chance.  You  will  then  notice  that  ra¬ 
bies  makes  its  appearance  as  readily  in  the 
first  as  in  the  second  animal.  Of  course 
we  have  not  tested  in  this  way  all  the  nu¬ 
merous  remedies  praised  by  quacks,  but 
we  have  tried  some  which  are  said  to  have 
proved  ii^pst  successful,  without  meeting 
with  the  least  success. 

Very  different  results  are  obtained  if 
the  method  which  I  explained  before  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  Ibth,  1885,  be  used.  That  method 
of  vaccination  resembles  in  many  of  its 
general  characteristics  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
phylaxis  against  contagious  diseases  which 
are  based  on  the  inoculation  of  attenuated 
virus.  The  injection  of  such  attenuated 
virus  vaccinates  animals,  and  thus  enables 
them  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  strong  virus. 

Every  virus,  or  rather  all  virulent  and 
infectious  microbes,  may  be  attenuated  by 
natural  or  artificial  means.  The  virus  of 
small-pox  in  man  is  represented  in  an  at¬ 
tenuated  condition  by  the  cow-pox  virus 
of  bovine  animals.  The  latter  has  l>een 
produced — at  least  so  1  am  inclined  to 
think — by  accidentt '  and  successive  inocu¬ 
lations  of  human  small-pox  virus  on  the 
udders  of  cows,  aud  its  present  state  of 
virulence  has  at  last  become  fixed  ” 
there.  In  the  same  way  the  virus  of  ra¬ 
bies  is  greatly  modified  by  successive  in¬ 
oculations  on  monkeys  or  rabbits. 

Similarly,  again,  the  fatal  virus  of  an¬ 
thrax  is  modified  by  the  action  of  air  and 
heat  until  at  last  it  is  rendered  harmless. 
It  passes  through  intermediate  stages, 
however,  in  which  it  may  still  prove  fatal 
to  animals  of  small  size  but  liarmless  when 
noculated  into  domestic  animals,  although 
it  vaccinates  the  latter  against  the  attacKs 
of  the  primitive  fatal  virus.  In  the  same 
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way  the  virus  of  rabies  may  be  attenuated 
to  any  desirable  degree  by  the  action  of 
air  and  moderate  heat,  and  may  then, 
when  inoculated  into  animals,  enable  them 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  primitive  fatal 
virus.  In  other  words,  one  may  produce 
in  a  dog  a  state  in  which  it  is  impossible 
for  that  animal  to  contract  rabies.  Take 
a  dozen  dogs,  vaccinate  them  in  the  man* 
ner  which  1  have  just  mentioned,  and  then 
inoculate  them  at  the  surface  of  the  brain 
with  the  pure  virus  of  rabies.  Then  per¬ 
form  the  latter  operation,  at  the  same 
time,  on  twelve  other  non-vaccinated  ani¬ 
mals.  Not  one  of  the  first  dozen  will 
contract  the  disease,  but  the  twelve  other 
animals  will  all  die  of  it  after  exhibiting 
all  the  various  symptoms  typical  of  rabies, 
resembling  in  every  particular  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  streets.  The  experiments 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  showing 
that  dogs  may  be  vaccinated  against  ra¬ 
bies,  may  be  successfully  repeated  on  other 
dogs  even  if  they  have  been  bitten  by  rab¬ 
id  animals  before  the  inoculations  are  be¬ 
gun,  provided  too  long  a  period  has  not 
elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  bite  and 
that  of  the  protective  inoculations.  The 
success  of  such  a  course  of  treatment  de¬ 
pends  on  the  usually  long  period  of  time 
intervening  between  the  day  of  the  bite 
and  the  period  at  which  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  rabies  show  themselves.  The 
immunity  due  to  vaccination  is  produced 
in  animals  before  the  period  at  which  the 
acute  symptoms  of  rabies  ought  to  appear. 
This  is  indirectly  but  fully  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  if  the  period  of  incubation  in  a 
dog  be  much  shortened,  our  method  may 
not  prove  successful  in  vaccinating  that 
animal.  If  the  vims  be,  for  instance,  in¬ 
oculated  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the 
disease  often  follows  as  early  as  two  weeks 
after  the  inoculation.  It  is  noticeable  that, 
in  order  to  protect  an  animal  efficiently 
under  these  conditions,  the  whole  process 
of  preventive  inoculations  must  he  carried 
on  as  quickly  as  possible,  if  that  animal  is 
to  be  efficiently  vaccinated  before  the  fatal 
symptoms  of  rabies  appear. 

It  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  by  ex¬ 
periments  that  an  animal  may  acquire  im¬ 
munity  against  rabies  if  it  be  submitted  to 
the  propnylactic  treatment  of  which  we 
have  spoken  here.  Of  coarse,  all  experi¬ 
ments  demonstrating  this  fact  must  be 
made  on  animals  only,  and  all  trials  on 


men  must  not  only  be  forbidden  but, 
moreover,  must  be  considered  as  criminal. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  justified  in  thinking 
that  results  obtained  on  animals  may,  fur 
the  most  part  at  least,  be  obtained  in  man 
also.  Now  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  a  dog 
previously  vaccinated  and  so  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  contractint;  rabies  may  be  inoc¬ 
ulated  under  the  skin  with  almost  any 
quantity  of  the  purest  and  strongest  virus, 
without  this  inoculation  being  followed  by 
any  evil  consequences.  Vaccinated  dogs 
have  been  inoculated  on  different  occasions 
with  several  cubic  centimetres  of  virus 
taken  from  the  medulla  oblongata  of  dogs 
dead  of  rabies,  without  noticeable  evil 
effects,  although  such  inoculations  were 
effected  not  only  once  but  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  several  months.  Vaccinated  dogs 
during  the  year  succeeding  this  operation 
are  not  injuriously  affected  by  the  bites  of 
rabid  animals. 

Some  years  ago  I  brought  together  at 
Villeneuve  I’Etang  many  dogs  vaccinated 
during  the  year  1884,  and  placed  them  in 
a  large  kennel.  After  having  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  in  1885  and  1886  the 
larger  number  of  these  animals,  though 
not  all  (eleven  out  of  fourteen  in  1886, 
four  out  of  six  in  1886),  had  not  suffered 
any  harm  from  the  inoculation  of  the  rage 
dee  met  (street  rabies)  even  when  the  vi¬ 
rus  was  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  after 
all,  it  was  only  necessary  to  know  whether 
such  vaccinated  animals  would  be  able  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  vims  when  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  bite.  Accordingly,  in  1887, 
1888,  and  1889,  vaccinated  animals  were 
merely  bitten  by  d<^  suffering  from  ra¬ 
bies,  and  not  inoculated  under  the  skull.  In 

1887,  the  vaccinated  dogs  suffered  no  evil 
effects  after  being  inoedated  by  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  dog.  In  the  month  of  July, 

1888,  five  dogs  vaccinated  in  the  year  1884 
were  bitten,  ti^ether  with  five  non -vac¬ 
cinated  animals.  The  five  vaccinated  ani¬ 
mals  are  now  (Angnst,  1889)  still  in  per¬ 
fect  health,  whereas,  of  the  five  others, 
three  died  of  rabies  and  two  are  living 
now.  At  the  time  of  writing  a  similar  ex¬ 
periment  is  in  progress  on  another  group 
of  animals  vaccinated  in  1884.  If  these 
animals  resist,  and  if  all  or  some  of  the 
non-vaccinated  animals  die  of  rabies,  it 
will  be  a  positive  proof  that  the  artificial 
immunity  against  fresh  bites  from  rabid 
animals  may  extend  over  a  period  exceed- 
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ing  fire  yeAn.  However  great  the  ad* 
vances  made  in  oar  knowledge  of  the  etiol¬ 
ogy  and  prophylaxis  of  rabies  among  ani. 
oials  may  have  been,  these  results  were 
interesting,  chiefly  because  they  justified 
us  more  and  more  in  hoping  that  the  pre¬ 
ventive  methods  against  rabies  might  be 
successful  in  the  case  of  men  bitten  by 
rabid  animals.  But  the  question  was  how 


to  summon  up  courage  enough  to  make 
that  trial  and  to  overstep  the  frontier 
which  separates  man  from  animals.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  Goddess  of  Chance  helps 
men  who  are  determined  to  find  out  the 
truth,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  thinking 
that  she  did  so  under  the  circumstances 
which  I  am  about  to  relate. — New  Review. 

{To  be  concluded. ) 
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It  has  been  said  by  devotees  of  Shake¬ 
speare  that  everything  can  be  found  in  his 
plays  ;  and  certainly  the  beat  description 
of  the  newest  intellectual  foible  of  man¬ 
kind  is  to  be  found  there.  The  “  native 
hue  of  resolution”  was  never  so  ‘‘  sickbed 
o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  ”  as  it 
is  nowadays,  when  scepticism  attacks  other 
things  than  belief  in  theology.  Not  only 
have  men  begun  to  doubt  the  creeds,  and 
the  accepted  moralities,  and,  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  the  existence  of  a  sen¬ 
tient  Creator  ;  not  only  do  they  call  on  all 
institutions  to  give  a  valid  reason  for  their 
existence, — but  they  are  inclined  to  doubt 
their  own  right  to  be  or  to  act,  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  are  not  themselves  mis¬ 
takes,  and  to  argue  that  it  would  be  either 
morally  or  intellectually  wrong  to  resist 
those  who  intend  to  sweep  them  away. 
They  have,  to  use  popular  language,  no 
‘‘  confidence  in  their  own  position,”  not 
on  account  of  any  want  in  the  position  it¬ 
self,  but  of  an  inner  scepticism  either  as 
to  their  capacity  to  fill  it,  or  more  gen¬ 
erally — self-conceit  showing  no  sign  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death — of  the  rightful  ness  or 
utility  of  the  position  itself.  The  feeling 
was  exactly  expressed  by  a  retired  Anglo- 
Indian  of  eminence  in  1861.  He  had 
governed  a  province  unusually  well,  and 
done  a  quantity  of  great  work  which 
needed  doing,  but  he  congratulated  him¬ 
self  heartily  that  he  had  retired  before  the 
Mutiny.  ”  I  could  never  have  fought 
hard,”  he  said,  ”  for  I  could  never  make 
up  my  mind  whether  our  conquest  of 
India  was  a  divinely  inspired  act  or  a  great 
dacoity.”  He  h^  gone  on  governing, 
but  did  not  know  if  he  had  a  ri^t  to  gov¬ 
ern,  and  in  the  great  emergency  he  thought 
he  would  have  failed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  would  probably  have  fought  very 
well,  the  fighting  temper  being  roused  ; 
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but  he  thought  otherwise.  The  feeling 
spreads,  however,  to  all  classes,  except, 
indeed,  poets — at  least,  we  never  heard  of 
a  poet  who  disbelieved  either  in  poetry  or 
himself  as  a  poetry- producer — even  to 
business  men,  who  are  occasionally  har¬ 
assed  to  a  degree  their  most  intimate 
friends  do  not  know  as  to  the  lawfulness 
or  the  utility  of  their  particular  trades. 
”  I  doubt  aboutbanking  very  much,”  said 
a  prosperous  banker,  leaning  over  the  gate 
into  a  cornfield  ;  ”  where  does  my  right 
to  profit  above  the  interest  of  my  capital 
spring  from  ! — but  farming  must  bo  goo<i, 
for  it  begets  food.”  ”  And  yet,”  he 
added  immediately,  ”  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
Every  field  of  corn  I  grew  would  help  to 
overfill  the  market,  and  so  lower  laborers’ 
wages.”  Judges  grow  greatly  troubled 
when  sentences  must  be  heavy,  asking 
themsclv^  if  crime  may  not,  after  all,  be 
lunacy  ;  and  lawyers,  when  they  happen 
to  think  that  every  man  should  seek  to 
promote  pure  justice  instead  of  his  client’s 
case.  We  have  known  soldiers  who 
doubted  whether  war  was  not  wicked  ; 
and  editors  who  held  that,  on  the  whole, 
a  free  Press  was  more  of  a  nuisance  than 
a  blessing  ;  while  the  number  of  doubtful 
clergymen— doubtful  of  the  use  of  cleri- 
cality,  we  mean,  not  of  doctrines — is  al¬ 
most  legion.  The  doubt  is,  however,  most 
keen  in  aristocrats  and  Kings.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  English  Peerage  doubt 
their  own  right  to  be,  and  would  vote 
against  the  House  of  Lords ;  while  the 
number  of  Kings  who  question  the  sanc¬ 
tity  ot  Kingship  increases  every  day. 
Louis  Philippe  could  not,  they  say,  bring 
himself  to  fire  upon  the  mob  of  ’48,  be¬ 
cause  to  his  own  inner  mind  he  was  a 
usurper,  and  in  his  thought  he  held  con¬ 
stitutional  kingship  to  be  an  absurd  farce. 
A  legitimate  King  had  great  rights,  and 
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EO  bad  an  electe«l  President,  but  wbat  was 
a  constitutional  King  !  King  Amadeo 
evidently  thought  the  same  when  he  ab¬ 
dicated  in  Madrid  because  the  aristocracy 
insulted  his  wife  ;  and  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  dominant  idea  with  the  ex- 
Einperor  Pedro  of  Brazil.  In  the  strange 
drama  enacted  on  Friday  week  at  Petrop- 
olis,  many  motives  must  have  mingled, 
but  among  them,  one  of  the  strongest 
must  have  been  his  often-expressed 
thought, — “  Why  should  1  be  a  Sovereign 
if  the  people  wish  to  govern  themselves  ?” 
“  My  natural  business,”  he  once  said,  “  is 
to  be  a  Professor.”  So  he  struck  no 
blow,  but  went  away  quietly,  leaving  his 
native  country  and  his  throne  as  a  man 
might  leave  an  estate  to  which  he  doubted 
his  full  right.  It  must  have  been  a  strange 
scene  that,  altogether  :  the  soldier  threat¬ 
ening,  the  heirs  bargaining,  and  the  old 
King,  feeblest  of  philosophers,  speculating 
whether  if  he  could  resist  he  would, — be¬ 
cause  after  all,  you  know,  Kings  hav'e  no 
right  to  be  unless  they  are  desired. 

It  is  usual,  we  think,  in  our  day  to  re¬ 
gard  this  condition  of  mind  as  rather  a 
fine  one.  Such  doubts,  it  is  said,  show  an 
open  mind,  capable  of  sympathizing  even 
with  opposition.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  a  rare 
instance  of  correct  thought  producing 
weakness,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  man 
thus  sceptical  of  himself  and  the  rightful¬ 
ness  of  his  own  position  will  ever  do  his 
whole  duty,  especially  that  part  of  it,  self- 
defence,  which  is  often  so  essential  ;  but 
we  question  whether  the  condition  is  ad¬ 
mirable  at  all.  There  is,  we  fancy,  quite 
as  much  weakness  as  virtue  in  it,  or  intel¬ 
lectual  1  penness  either.  One  likes  a  sen- 
try  to  go  on  pacing,  and  not  to  be  so  ready 
to  argue  with  the  first  comer  whether 
sentries  can  be  part  of  the  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  scheme.  An  incapacity  of  Fully 
believing  is  not  a  strength,  but  only  a  sign 
of  a  mind  which  may  in  rare  cases  be 
strong,  but  is  more  often  flabby  and  un¬ 
decided.  A  man  may  think  his  position 
or  occupation  wrong,  and  then  he  is  bound 
to  leave  it ;  but  if  he  does  not  think  so, 
he  should  quell  his  doubts,  and  do  the 
duty  he  was  set  by  Providence  dr  his  own 
history  to  do.  We  should  never  hlame 
an  oflicer  for  throwing  up  his  commission 
rather  than  command  in  a  war  he  believed 
to  be  utterly  unjust  ;  but  if  he  does  not 
believe  that,  and  only  doubts  that  in  com¬ 
manding  in  a  war  be  is  somehow  out  of 


place,  and  intellectually  a  little  ridiculous, 
we  should  say  bis  duty  was  to  do  the 
work  before  him  as  well  as  he  knew  how. 
The  case  is  mnch  stronger  with  a  Sov¬ 
ereign.  A  man  may  refuse  to  be  a  King, 
and  be  blameless  ;  but  if  he  is  a  King,  be 
has,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  function, 
accepted  a  perpetual  contract,  and  should 
defend  his  throne.  If  his  people  are  in 
earnest,  they  will  turn  him  out,  and  the 
very  object  of  his  being  is  to  prevent  their 
changing  the  essential  order  of  the  State 
on  insufficient  grounds,  or  in  too  light¬ 
hearted  a  way.  A  bloodless  revolution, 
unless,  indeed,  also  a  legal  revolution,  is 
a  revolution  which  ought  never  to  have 
occurred.  All  that  horror  of  shedding 
blood  in  defence  of  a  throne  is  unreason¬ 
able.  If  it  is  right  to  defend  a  people 
against  their  enemies,  it  is  right  to  defend 
them  against  their  aberrations  ;  and  the 
King  is  bound  to  consider  treason  an  aber¬ 
ration.  It  seems  to  us  that  on  any  other 
theory  the  whole  notion  of  trusteeship 
vanishes,  and  no  man  cvi  utilize  rightly 
any  power  that  has  been  put  into  his 
hands  by  inheritance  or  otherwise.  A 
millionaire  may  fancy  others  could  utilize 
his  wealth  better  than  himself  ;  but  still, 
it  has  been  given  to  him,  and  his  business 
is  to  use  it  as  well  as  he  can,  not  to  give 
it  away,  and  so  transfer  his  responsibility 
to  others.  That  is  shirking,  and  if  we 
cared  to  describe  most  cases  of  abdication 
we  should  do  it  in  that  single  and  contu¬ 
melious  word.  Let  the  King  stick  there 
and  die  there,  as  any  officer  would  if  his 
men  were  in  mutiny,  not  go  away  because 
perchance  the  mutiny  laws  are  severe,  and 
the  men  are  misguided,  and  possibly  some¬ 
body  may  be  shot.  There  will  be,  or  may 
be,  thousands  shot  in  Brazil  because  the 
Emperor  failed  to  shoot  a  few  soldiers, 
as  there  were  thousands  shot  in  Paris  by 
Cavaignac  because  Louis  Philippe  would 
not  order  the  cannon  to  fire.  Half  the 
scepticism  about  functions  is  nothing  but 
distaste  for  a  duty  which  has  become  dis¬ 
agreeable,  but  which  nevertheless  ought 
to  be  done.  The  man’s  hand  has  grown 
too  weak  for  the  wheel,  and  therefore  the 
ship  is  to  be  left  rudderless.  He  can  cling 
on  and  die  clinging,  but  that  is  exactly 
what  he  will  not  do  ;  and  in  that  absence 
of  the  power  of  self  sacrifice  is  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  thought,  partly  bom  of 
self-distrast,  partly  of  distrust  of  any  higher 
power,  which  has  paralyzed  his  energy. 
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We  suppose  it  it  thought  which  pro¬ 
duces  these  hesitations  of  our  day. 
Shakespeare  thought  so,  and  he  knew  hu¬ 
man  nature  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  do  ; 
but  it  sometimes  occurs  to  us  that  it  may 
not  be  thought  at  all.  There  may  be 
forms  of  moral  cowardice  as  independent 
of  thought  as  physical  cowardice  is  some¬ 
times  of  the  will,  and  almost  as  ranch  ex¬ 
empt  from  responsibility.  Men  admire 
strength,  and  have  studied  it,  and  know 
even  how  to  generate  it ;  but  they  have 
l)een  neither  so  patient  nor  so  observant 
about  weakness.  We  suspect  that  there 
are  a  good  many  men  like  the  poet  Cow- 
per,  who  literally  could  not  face  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Clerk  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
long  before  his  mind  had  given  way,  threw 
it  up  in  a  fit  of  self-distrusting  horror. 
That  was  not  a  result  of  thought  at  all, 
but,  if  he  was  sane,  of  a  weakness  exactly 
corresponding  in  the  mind  to  cowardice  in 
the  physical  nature.  It  is  a  quality  to 
be  lamented  over,  and  sometimes  pitied  ; 
but  it  is  never  praiseworthy.  Indeed,  it 


never  is  praised,  except  by  those  who  like 
its  result^  and  who,  desiring  change,  see 
that  under  the  operation  of  this  dread  of 
responsibility,  this  uncertainty  as  to  duty, 
this  doubt  whether  anything  but  renuncia¬ 
tion  can  ever  be  right,  no  stable  thing  can 
exist.  The  man  who  does  not  believe  in 
his  own  functions,  be  they  King's  or 
beadle’s,  is  certain  to  be  partially  ueless, 
and  though  he  may  be  sometimes  an  en¬ 
lightened  man  unable  not  to  see  the  ridic¬ 
ulous  aspect  of  his  crown  or  his  red  coat, 
he  may  ^  also,  and  usually  is,  much  of  a 
moral  coward.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
work  you  have  to  do  is  work  you  ought 
not  to  shirk,  and  to  leave  that  work  un¬ 
done  because  of  faint  inner  hesitations, 
especially  if  yon  never  act  on  them  when 
ail  is  smooth,  is  nothing  but  shirking, 
which  would  be  discreditable,  but  that  the 
whole  world  is  doubtful  whether  any  man 
has  a  right  to  anything,  even  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  Providence  has  obviously 
placed  him. — Spectator. 


AN  ANNIVERSARY  :  DECEMBER  10,  1688. 

BT  JXAN  mOKLOW. 

Two  Oentlemen  Meet  near  Whitehall. 

First.  Give  you  good-day. 

Second.  Sir,  it  is  so  far  good, 

The  day,  that  men  have  quiet.  Wait  awhile. 

There  is  a  wise  old  saw  which  connselleth  ; 

“  Praise  the  good  day  at  e’en.” 

First.  I  see  not  why 

More  than  these  many  days  to  look  for  stir. 

Second.  Except  it  may  be  this,  by  nine  o*  the  clock 
We  two  are  forth,  and  lingering  on  our  road. 

Do  look  'toward  the  windows  of  Whitehall, 

A  like  attention  is  in  other  eyes. 

What  would  we,  can  yon  tell  f 

First.  What  1  would,  ay, 

To  gather  up  wild  rumors  nigh  their  source 
Concerning  of  the  king.  But  I’ll  speak  low. 

And  in  especial  having  speech  with  yon. 

And  of  such  king,  he  being — what  he  is. 

There’s  something  treacherous  in  their  memory, 

The  whole  race  hath  it  Troth  ’twas  ever  go<^  ; 

In  what  concerns  remembering  of  a  foe. 

And  equal  good  as  many  have  found  cause 
To  know,  for  the  foi^etting  of  a  friend. 

Second.  And  the  forgetting  of  a  plighted  word, 
^eak  low  indeed  I  But  I  do  think  their  span 
Tney  have  nearly  measured  out  'Twas  yesterday, 
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He  called  his  second  council ;  of  all  such 
O’  the  Upper  House  as  would  attend  on  it. 

Firtt.  Your  father  would  be  there. 

Second.  Ay,  he  was  there, 

With  others. 

First.  But  what  for  f 

Second.  Why,  know  you  not ! 

If  future  blame  should  be  to  throw  it  on  them. 

To  ask  advice,  to  have  their  countenance  ; 

To  beg  for  arms,  for  men,  for  money,  sir, 

For  anything  ;  he  bath  no  heart  this  king. 

But  none  would  have  believed  this  even  of  him. 

Unless  they  had  heard  it.  Ere  the  conference 
Broke  up,  my  Lord  of  Bedford  sitting  nigh, 

To  him  the  king  turns,  thinking  not  a  whit 
Of  aught — distraught  and  pale — but  his  own  need. 

“  My  lord,  you  are  a  good  man,”  quoth  the  king. 

Yon  have  great  influence  ;  you  might  help  me  much 
Now,  in  this  exigency  of  affairs.” 

Then  all  did  bold  their  breath  and  stare  at  him. 

The  duke  kept  silence  for  a  little  space. 

And  then  he  sighed.  When  he  did  speak,  ”  I  am  old, 

I  cannot  help  your  majesty”  quoth  he, 

”  I  bad  indeed  a  son.  ”  ^e  king  on  this 
Was  so  struck  dumb  he  could  not  speak  nor  move. 

Nor  lift  his  eyes.  Those  were  the  tellin^st  words 
Ever  man  said.  Albeit  his  heart  be  cold 
And  hard  ;  fenced  as  with  adamantine  walls 
Such  arrows  were  of  f(Ht:e  to  pierce  them  through. 

He  felt  them. 

First.  Ah  1  his  soul  did  chide  with  him  ; 

He  heard  within,  concerning  that  same  vote. 

Fatal,  yet  righteous  on  the  Exclusion  Bill, 

What  men  say  far  and  wide  without.  It  was 
Revenge  for  that,  brought  Russell  to  the  block 


Second.  I  bold. 

However,  with  the  council  that  their  first 

Need,  duty,  and  necessity,  before 

Kings,  is  for  this  poor  country,  this  great  town. 

After  dispersion  did  they  so  agree. 

Peace,  peace,  no  rising  ;  if  it  be  possible 
A  quiet  tiding  over  of  the  times  ; 

This  makes  it  dutiful  to  England,  best 
Whatever  else  they  mean,  they  should  have  met. 

And  I  would  tell  you  something  more. 

First.  What  more  ? 

Second.  The  queen  is  gone. 

[A  good  many  youths  and  boys  moving  restlessly  about.  Then  they  pass  on  a  few 
steps  to  an  oyster-stall,  where  are  several  groups  of  women,  all  looking  toward 
Whitehall  and  talking  together. 

Yon,  neighbor,  out  I 

Ay,  and  I  scarce  know  why. 

But  we  know,  gossip,  we  know  very  well. 

The  streets  are  wet  yet.  How  it  rained  last  night, 
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And  rained  and  rained  I  Oar  chnrch  right  opposite 
Was  lighted,  one  might  think  the  rerj  ghosts 
Risen  from  the  bulging  churchyard  had  been  glad 
To  go  inside  for  shelter. 

Nay,  that  church, 

Talk  not  on  it  to  us.  The  blessed  saints, 

The  images  and  relics  of  the  saints. 

Are  mean  there,  ragged. 

’Tis  not  oft  so  now. 

They  want  a  Saint-smith  for  to  tinker  them. 

What !  you  unreverent  maid. 

The  Fathers  there 

Are  kind  though,  many  aged  have  their  dole. 

Forsooth,  they  have,  poor  creatures,  there  are  few 
To  care  for  such,  and  many  a  one  of  them 
As  I’ve  heard  say  dies  of  old  age,  alas  I 
And  that’s  a  shocking  scandal.  Ay,  a  shame, 

And  should  be  looked  to. 


[A  ballad-tingtr  draw  near,  telling  broadsheet!. 

Sirs,  and  my  masters,  lo,  the  hue  and  cry 
After  the  Father  Petre. 

First  Oentleman.  You  were  best 
No  more  to  name  that  priest,  sell  simpler  wares. 

Singer.  Nay,  cry  you  mercy,  sir,  I  do  but  earn 
My  bread  ;  look  bow  the  ’prentice  lads  come  on. 

[Several  broadsheets  are  sold. 

Second  (whispering').  Ay,  look  !  and  yet  we  tell  you  it  were  best 
To  hide  them.  We  shall  make  it  best.  See,  here. 

[  They  both  give  her  money. 

Now  sing  some  ditty  of  the  olden  time 
And  naught  with  danger  in’t,  you  understand, 

To  rouse  and  anger  any  that  attend. 

Singer.  Forsooth,  I  thank  your  honors  heartily. 

And  shall.  Who’ll  buy  1  Who’ll  buy  I  here’s  goodly  gear, 

The  lamentable  ballad  of  Cold  Comfort,” 

All  on  a  broadsheet  printed  plain.  The  knight, 

And  how  they  parted,  he  an’  ’s  lawful  wife, 

A  gentlewoman  that  did  love  him  dear. 

The  LsMKTrABLS  Old  Ballad  or  “Cold  Comfort.” 

(Sings.) 

“  And  what  is  your  word,  mine  own  good  lord, 

Such  drerihedd  sore  ye  dree  f” 

“  O.  cold  comfort,  and  cold  comfort, 

My  deare,  and  my  ladie, 

I  have  slain  in  fight  a  comely  knight, 

I  mann  rue  it,  ayont  the  sea, 

O  cold  comfort  an’  cold  comfort. 

For  the  wrong  was  mine,  perdie.” 
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CVy,  cry,  hope  goetk  by,  and  the  latt  kind  word'*  taid  ; 

There' »  no  light  in  hi*  eye*  to-night  ;  would  I  had  died  in*tead. 

“  ’Twas  my  one  brother.  He  loved  none  other, 

Men  said  and  swore  it,  but  thee.” 

“  O  cold  comfort  and  cold  comfort, 

That  ever  this  thing  should  he.” 

**  Right  weariful  day,  right  sinful  fray. 

All  unassoiled  lyeth  he.” 

‘*  O  cold  comfort,  ay,  cold  comfort, 

Ye  never  had  wrong  from  me.” 

Fall,  fall,  faded  leave*  all,  that  were  in  epringtide  *weet. 

Yea,  even  *o  with  you,  lying  low,  trodden  i*  joy  of  the  feet. 

”  Some  did  me  flout,  and  the  sword  flew  out, 

Stark  stares  he  up  from  the  lea,” 

”  O  cold  comfort  and  cold  comfort 
So  truly  I  loved  but  thee, 

I  ever  amain,  will,  for  ye  twain. 

Cry  on  heaven’s  clemencie. 

O  cold  comfort  and  cold  comfort 
Full  hitter  thy  weird  shall  be.” 

There'*  fear,  fear  in  the  high  chambere,  no  more  love  nor  peace. 

No  more  light  on  the  hearth  to-night,  nor  till  the  la*t  relea*e. 

**  A  hunted  man  on  the  welter  wan. 

Thy  penance  thou  canst  not  flee, 

O  cold  comfort  and  cold  comfort 
Y-witless  of  remedie.” 

But  alone  faire  wife,  alone  faire  wife. 

Maun  I  sail  the  wild  white  sea  f” 

“  Ay,  cold  comfort  and  cold  comfort 
This  last  look  ’twixt  thee  and  me.” 

Heart,  heart,  break,  for  thy  part,  nought  *uch  woe  may  mend. 

There'*  no  tun,  the  tweet  day'*  done  ;  break  and  to  an  end. 

.  [A*  the  tinger  move*  on  and  the  people  follow  they  talk  again. 

Fir*t.  Now  one  may  speak,  and  not  to  other  ears. 

The  Queen,  sir  f 

Second.  Ay,  sir,  she  is  gone  indeed. 

Fir*t.  It  took  away  my  breath  to  hear  the  words. 

When  was  it,  and  how  was  it  t 

Second.  Sir,  ’twas  thus. 

After  the  council  other  counsellors 
(Not  Father  Petre,  he,  retired  to  France, 

Of  this  was  blameless.  Others  of  his  kind,) 

Wrought  with  the  King  and  Queen  hut  most  with  him  ; 

She  being  made  of  stouter  stuff — in  brief 
She  gave  consent  upon  his  plighted  word. 

That  he  would  follow  her,  to  take  the  boy 
And  that  same  night  to  fly.  It  was  a  night. 

Oh  such  a  night  I  when  the  poor  lady  stole 
Disguised  to^the  river  edge. 

Fir*t.  She  had  the  prince. 
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Second.  Ay. 

First.  That  looks  well,  looks  like  a  mother,  Sir. 

Second.  I  thought  so.  They  took  water  at  Whitehall, 

She  only,  with  the  nurse  that  carried  him 

And  an  old  lord  whom  Lewis  oversea 

Had  sent  to  attend  her.  Buffeted  of  wind 

And  rain  they  crossed,  but  the  small  unweaned  heir 

Made  no  ado.  It  was  all  one  to  him 

That  move  might  cost  him  England,  and  he  slept. 

If  he  return  no  more  there  is  the  king. 

His  father,  and  none  else  to  blame. 

,  [The  ballad-singer,  moving  nearer,  sings  again. 

Oh  how  alas  what  ails  to  tell. 

For  all  that  is  doth  ail  ; 

Most  fairest  fair,  ’tis  I  to-night 
The  narrow  seas  must  sail. 

To-night  when  buds  on  hawthorn  boughs 
Unfold  and  scent  the  lea. 

But  they  shall  flower  and  fall  and  fruit 
Ere  I  come  home  to  thee. 

But  think  you  thus,  I  must  be  true 
How  lone  soe’er  my  lot. 

For  what  were  left  was  worth  a  thought. 

If,  love,  I  you  forget. 

And  dost  thou  whisper,  **  Fancy  fleets. 

And  vows  do  nought  avail  ; 

For  some  are  known  their  troth  to  break 
And  some  are  found  to  fail  V* 

Most  fairest  fair,  we  love,  we  part. 

And  oft  is  change  below. 

But  I  forget  and  you  remember  ! 

No  1  forever  no. 

If  I  forget  and  you  forget. 

Thereby  no  wrong  shall  be. 

If  you  forget  and  I  remember. 

Oh  I  the  worse  for  me. 

What  ails  alas,  what  ails  I  tell. 

And  all  that  is  doth  ail. 

O  ill-starred  wight,  ’tis  I  to-night 
The  narrow  seas  must  saiL 

First.  The  narrow  seas,  alway  the  narrow  seas. 

Second,  Nay,  sir,  that  makes  for  nothing. 

She  knows  nought. 

But  when  some  mastering  movement  is  afield 
All  things  appear  to  play  about  it,  hint. 

Suggest,  betray.  The  loud  clock  strikes  to  tell. 

I  say  the  narrow  seas  are  in  the  air. 

The  fate  of  England  floats  on  them.  The  pulse 
Of  England,  therefore,  rises  with  them,  turns. 

Goes  down  unconsciously  upon  their  tides. 


86  THE  PESSIMIST  VIEW  OF  WOBK.  January, 

[A  number  of  women  and  ladt  come  running  back  with  cries  of  "  Tlte  Queen  !  The 
Queen!'* 

Second  (stepping  forward).  What  of  the  Queen,  good  people  f 

A  Woman.  Sir,  they  aay 

The  queen  ia  gone. 

Second.  Poor  lady,  aay  they  ao  t 

Gone  !  Well,  if  thia  be,  I  am  bold  to  aak. 

And  what  could  she  do  better  }  If  you  know. 

Speak.  If  the  greateat  lady  of  the  land 
la  wanted  here  by  any  of  you,  apeak. 

Woman.  Though  it  be  good,  air,  aure  *tia  parloua  newa. 

•  First.  Ay,  parloua  ;  yet  how  quiet  are  the  atreete. 

How  empty  ;  ahould  be  if  we  hud  our  way, 

Y ou  comely  raothcra  and  f reah  danghtera  here, 

By  abaence  of  you  all  more  empty  atill  ; 

There  ia  no  let,  but  each  may  now  go  home 
And  ait  by  her  own  6re. 

A  Woman.  la  aught  to  fear  ? 

Another.  Neigbbora,  the  Queen  ia  gone.  The  gentlemen 
Deny  it  not.  Therefore,  ia  much  to  fear 
When  the  newa,  apreading,  bringa  a  crowd  toward, 

Soldiera  and  maybe  fighting.  Hark  ye,  maida, 

Where  are  my  two  f  I’m  for  home,  neighbors,  home.  [Sxeunt  omnes. 

— Longman's  Magazine. 

THE  PESSIMIST  VIEW  OF  WORK. 

The  extraoidinary  peaaimiam  of  the  and  eat  up  half  his  seed,  he  steadfastly 
French  about  all  that  relates  to  labor  has  perseveres.  How  deeply  rooted  this  view 
been  a  subject  of  remark  for  the  last  thirty  of  labor  baa  become,  appears  in  a  little 
years.  They  appear  unable  to  conceive  story  told  in  the  St.  James'  Gazette  of 
of  toil  as  of  anything  but  a  crushing  and  Monday  last.  The  French  Academy  gives 
even  degrading  burden,  beneath  which  a  prise  of  four  thousand  francs  every  year 
men  may,  indeed,  display  patience  or  for  the  best  copy  of  verses  for  which  it 
submission,  but  can  never  feel  joy,  or,  suggests  the  subject.  This  year  it  was 
except  in  the  case  of  the  rarest  tempera-  I^bor  and  of  all  the  two  hundred 
ments,  which  are  despised  for  their  poa-  and  more  poets  who  struggled  for  the  prise, 
session  of  the  quality,  even  careless  con-  not  one  had  treated  the  subject  from  any 
tent.  In  French  literature,  the  workman  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  pessimism, 
is  always  oppressed,  always  in  want,  al-  All  dwelt  on  the  painful  toilsomeness  of 
ways  a  slave  to  a  destiny  which  is  never  manual  work,  and  not  one  on  the  satisfac- 
less  than  passively  hostile.  The  artisan  tion  it  produces,  or  even,  it  would  seem, 
suffers,  the  peasant  endures,  and  both  are  on  the  nealthfulness  of  body  and  the  sweet 
sad  or  gloomy  or  sordid,  not  from  any  sleep  it  necessarily  yields.  Labor  is,  in 
volition  of  their  own,  but  under  the  pres-  fact,  to  the  writers,  an  object  either  of 
sure  of  an  inexorable  fate.  Not  only  does  abhorrence  or  of  the  kind  of  pity  stirred 
the  idealist  describe  the  worker  as  a  kind  by  physical  misfortune.  W'^e  think  we 
of  God-forgotten  victim,  and  the  realist  notice  a  rapid  spread  of  the  same  feeling 
depict  him  as  a  sort  of  beast  too  nearly  in  England,  not,  indeed,  among  the  poets, 
animal  to  be  responsible  for  bis  vileness,  but  among  writers  of  fiction,  like  klr. 
but  the  painter,  even  when  he  is,  like  Besant,  who  always  paints  the  lot  of  East- 
Millet,  a  man  of  religious  fervor,  shows  Enders  as  if  they  never  could  enjoy  any- 
hiin  always  bending  beneath  the  weight  thing  ;  and  among  the  journalists,  who 
of  care,  or,  as  in  “  The  Sower/’  incurably  reserve  all  their  softest  sentiments  for 
saddened  hy  the  work  with  which,  in  spite  those  whoso  bard  and  unjust  lot  has  com- 
of  the  birds  which  follow  his  footsteps  pelled  them  to  work  all  day,  and  who  ap- 
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parently  regard  the  compulsion  of  necessity 
as  almost  as  much  deserving  of  resistance 
as  the  compulsion  of  the  lash.  The  work* 
man  is  often  with  them  a  kind  of  convict, 
with  the  foreman  for  warder,  the  “  shop” 
for  prison,  and  the  daily  task  to  be  tin- 
ished  for  the  sentence  to  hard  labor. 

We  wonder  greatly  whither  this  revolt 
against  industry  will  lead,  and  whether  it 
has  any  foundation  in  the  realities  of 
modern  life.  But  for  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  we  should  half  suspect  that  it  had 
not,  and  should  decide  that  the  abhor¬ 
rence  of  work  was  not  the  feeling  of  the 
workers,  but  only  a  feeling  which  littira- 
teurs  think  that  they  themselves  would 
feel  if  they  had  manual  labor  to  perform. 
We  do  not  find  that  the  educate,  when 
really  overworked,  as,  for  instance,  rising 
professionals  often  are  overworked  till  Na¬ 
ture  revenges  herself  by  striking,  usually 
detest  the  work.  They  often  dislike  its 
hurry,  or  the  seclusion  it  enforces,  or  its 
consequences  upon  health  ;  but  they  do 
not  dislike  the  work  itself,  and  until  they 
grow  middle-aged,  remain  impatient  of 
advice  to  diminish  it  at  the  sacriiice  of  any 
portion  of  its  prohts.  They  work  on,  and 
so  do  the  poor  when  they  arc  working  for 
themselves.  The  small  shopkeepers,  the 
masterless  artisans,  and  those  agricultural 
laborers  who  possess  allotments,  often 
work  like  Chinese,  thinking  nothing  of 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  if  their  gains  are 
at  all  proportionate,  are  still  fairly  content. 
Nor  do  we  notice  this  bitterness  among 
workers  for  wages,  if  only  the  wages  are 
enough.  They  wish  for  shorter  hours,  as 
almost  all  of  us  do,  and  if  the  hours  exceed 
sixty  in  the  week,  the  wish  grows  pas¬ 
sionately  strong  ;  but  their  most  genuine 
feeling  is  drawn  out  rather  by  the  amount 
of  their  pay  than  by  the  hours  spent  in 
earning  it.  Pew  among  them  would  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  abolition  of  overtime  without 
an  increase  of  wages  ;  .snd  fewer  still 
would,  were  the  choice  a  free  one,  accept 
short  hours  at  the  price  of  the  sacrifice  of 
all  luxuries  in  the  way  of  liquor  and  to¬ 
bacco.  We  should  say,  if  we  argued  from 
what  appears  on  the  surface  alone,  that 
the  literary  feeling  on  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever  general,  was  rather  the  mood,  possi¬ 
bly  the  passing  mood,  of  an  over- sensitive 
class  than  the  result  of  a  general  distaste 
for  toil, — was,  in  fact,  only  one  phase  of 
that  passion  for  the  indulgence  of  pity 
which  in  a  hundred  directions  marks  this 


generation,  and  if  it  softens  and  ”  human¬ 
izes,”  does  not  altogether  tend  to  strength¬ 
en  it.  The  littSrateur$  of  a  generation 
always  catch  and  exaggerate  its  note  ;  and 
as  the  note  of  this  generation  is  sympathy, 
they  extend  their  sympathy  to  the  la¬ 
borer,  and  read  into  his  lot  an  amount  of 
suffering  of  which  he  is  himself,  partly  at 
least,  unconscious.  After  all,  the  work¬ 
man  has,  as  regards  a  portion  at  least  of 
his  destiny,  the  advantage  of  the  rich  man, 
— he  sleeps  better,  and  sleep  is  a  third  of 
life  ;  he  has  better  health,  and  health  is 
the  first  of  satisfactions  ;  he  enjoys  his 
food  more,  and  the  pacification  of  hunger 
is  the  most  recurrent  of  the  pleasures  ; 
and  he  has,  as  we  believe,  more  of  the 
enjoyment  alike  of  society  and  of  friend¬ 
ship,  the  latter  a  pleasure  which  the  culti¬ 
vated  of  our  day  have  in  large  measure 
thrown  away.  It  is  not,  however,  possi¬ 
ble  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  some  of  onr  great  cities, 
the  laborers  think  of  their  labor  as  those 
who  pity  them  do  ;  that  there  is  a  bitter¬ 
ness  as  of  men  oppressed  among  them  ; 
that  work  is  regarded  as  a  heavy  burden, 
if  not  as  a  positive  curse  ;  and  that  the 
envy  of  leisure  is  keener,  especially  among 
the  weaker  sort,  than  the  envy  of  wealth. 
It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  artisans  of 
cities  at  least  bemoan  their  lot  far  more 
than  they  did,  and  that  in  capitals  like 
Paris,  ^rlin,  and  Vienna,  the  growth  of 
a  savage  kind  of  Socialism  is  the  outcome 
of  a  growing  discontent  with  toil  as  the 
permanent  condition  of  existence.  The 
workmen  are  not  yet  articulate  enough  to 
draw  their  own  Utopias  ;  but  if  they 
could,  we  fancy  that,  with  a  portion  of 
them  at  least,  hard  work  would  be  only  a 
rare  incident  in  their  daily  lot. 

The  evil,  so  far  as  it  is  an  evil — and  we 
think  it  a  great  one — is  due,  of  course, 
partly  to  the  startling  increase  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness  which  may  be  noticed  in  all 
men  and  in  all  departments  of  life  ;  partly 
to  the  growth  of  the  passion  for  comfort 
which  distinguishes  Europe  and  our  own 
day  ;  and  partly  to  that  impatience  of  the 
monotony  inseparable  from  severe  labor 
which  is  helping  to  produce,  for  one  symp¬ 
tom,  the  euiigrat’on  of  rural  folk  into  the 
great  cities.  Labor,  as  it  is  now  subdi¬ 
vided,  is  dull,  and  therefore  is  sometimes 
detested  as  a  bondage  which  men  only  en¬ 
dure  because  the  pain  of  hunger  is  sharper 
than  the  pain  of  weariness.  Our  business 
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to-daj,  however,  ia  rather  with  the  result  dreamy  author  of  Looking  Backward,” 
which- the  new  feeling,  suppoeing  it  to  for  instance,  would  have  them,  must  still 
spread  until  it  became  as  general  among  toil,  and,  as  we  believe,  remembering  the 
European  workmen  as  it  is  among  French  poverty  of  intensely  industrious  peoples 
poets,  would  probably  produce.  We  can  like  the  Prussians  and  the  Chinese,  must 
see,  we  confess,  no  result  for  good,  and,  still  toil  hard,  and  must,  if  there  is  any 
indeed,  no  result  at  all,  except  a  vast  in-  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  new 
crease  of  that  pesumist  melancholy  which  feeling,  still  detest  their  labor.  Men  can- 
everywbere  begins  to  reduce  what  there  is  not  be  more  industrious  than  the  Chinese, 
of  gladness  in  the  world.  The  necessity  or,  for  the  most  part,  more  equal  ;  yet 
of  work  will  not  cease.  The  body  of  their  ceaseless  industry,  guided  by  rare 
workers,  whenever  they  please,  and  are  skill,  and  expended  upon  one  of  the  most 
convinced  enough  to  break  up  the  armies  fertile  of  countries,  barely  suffices,  if  it 
by  refusing  them  supplies,  can,  of  course,  can  be  said  to  suffice,  to  keep  famine  from 
distribute  among  themselves  so  much  of  their  doors.  Toil  will  not  oe  the  sweeter 
the  world’s  wealth  as  is  not  dependent  because  all  pay  will  be  thrown  into  a  cum- 
upon  credit  or  upon  the  exercise  of  brain-  mon  fund,  or  because  the  only  employer, 
power,  as  they  have  on  the  Continent  and  the  community,  can  neither  be  evaded, 
throughout  Asia  gradually  distributed  the  nor  defied,  nor  told  with  safety,  as  some 
soil.  They  can  do  no  more  if  they  all  die  great  employers  are  now  being  told  about 
fighting,  for  equality  and  artificial  credit  twice  a  week,  that  it  is  “  a  beastly  op- 
cannot  co-exist,  nor  will  the  man  who  can  pressor  battening  on  bones  and  sweat.” 
guide  accept  the  wages  of  the  man  guided  ;  There  is  no  chance  of  the  world’s  release 
but  they  can  do  this,  and  when  they  have  from  toil,  for  God  or  Destiny,  whichever 
done  it,  all  the  work  will  still  remain  to  it  is,  has  settled  that ;  and  if  toil  is  in  it- 
be  done.  Houses  must  be  bnilt  and  re-  self  a  burden — a  proposition  we  are  not 
paired;  cities  must  be  paved  and  drained  ;  discussing,  though  discussing  wo  should 
fuel  must  be  excavated  with  painful  toil  ;  deny  it — it  is  a  burden  the  apparent 
metals  must  be  dug  out  of  the  mines  ;  the  weight  of  which  must  increase  with  every 
beasts  must  be  tended  and  controlled  ;  increase  in  cultivation  and  self-conscious- 
and,  above  all,  the  fields  must  be  tilled  in  ness,  for  we  do  not  suppose  that  even 
all  climates  and  nnder  all  weathers,  and  French  poets  will  declare  that  the  stupider 
the  crops  must  be  got  in  with  a  rapid  and  the  workman,  the  more  he  suffers.  With 
exhausting  effort  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  burden,  therefore,  pain  must  increase 
The  pleasure  of  leisure  now  enjoyed  by  until  man  is  loaded  down  by  the  sense  of 
perhaps  one  per  cent,  of  mankind,  may  be  a  necessary  duty  which  he  abhors,  but  of 
made  a  penal  offence,  and  the  exhaustion  which  he  can  never  hope  to  be  rid.  W'e 
of  the  overworked  may  be  reduced —  are  not  optimists,  having  a  conviction  that 
though  none  work  so  strenuously  as  the  the  ultimate  use  of  man  is  other  than  his 
owners  of  their  own  fields,  and  Socialism  own  happiness  ;  but  we  look  forward  to  a 
means,  or  should  mean,  ownership  for  all  happier  destiny  for  the  human  race  than 
— but  the  immense  majority  of  the  world,  that. — Spectator. 
if  they  are  to  be  as  comfortable  as  the 
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If  there  is  any  country  which  has  seemed  For  a  brief  moment,  indeed,  it  played  a 
to  lie  completely  outside  the  stream  of  conspicuous  part  in  human  affairs,-  inspir- 
ancient  history,  it  is  Arabia.  In  spite  of  ing  the  ^oran  of  Mohammed,  and  forging 
its  vast  extent,  in  spite,  too,  of  its  poMtion  the  swords  of  bis  followers  ;  then  the  veil 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  civilised  empires  was  drawu  over  it  again,  which  had  previ- 
of  the  ancient  East,  midway  between  ously  covered  it  for  untold  centuries.  We 
Egypt  and  Babylon,  Palestine  and  India,  tbinlcof  Arabia  only  as  a  country  of  dreary 
its  history  has  seemed  almost  a  blank,  deserts  and  uncultured  nomads,  whose 
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momentary  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
world  was  a  strange  and  exceptional  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

But  the  restless  spiiit  of  modern  research 
is  beginning  to  discover  that  such  a  con¬ 
ception  is  wide  of  the  truth.  The  advent 
of  Mohammed  had  long  been  prepared  for  ; 
Arabia  had  long  had  a  history,  tnough  the 
records  of  it  were  lost  or  forgotten.  The 
explorer  and  decipherer  have  been  at  work 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  results 
they  have  obtained,  fragmentary  though 
they  still  may  be,  are  yet  sufficiently  sur¬ 
prising.  Not  only  has  Arabia  taken  its 
place  among  the  historical  nations  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  its  monuments  turn  out  to  be 
among  the  earliest  relics  of  alphabetic 
writing  which  we  possess. 

Arab  legend  told  of  the  mysterious  races 
of  ’Ad  and  Thamud,  who,  in  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  their  pride  and  power,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  warnings  of  the  prophets  of 
God,  and  were  overwhelmed  by  divine  ven¬ 
geance.  In  the  south  the  magnificent  pal¬ 
aces  of  ’Ad  might  still  be  seen  in  vision 
by  the  belated  traveller,  while  tlie  rock-cut 
dwellings  of  Thamud  were  pointed  out 
among  the  cliffs  of  the  north  ;  but  the  first 
authentic  information  about  the  interior  of 
Arabia  came  to  Europe  from  the  ill-fated 
expedition  of  .^lius  Gallus,  the  Roman 
Governor  of  Egypt,  in  ac.  24.  The  spice¬ 
bearing  regions  of  Southern  Arabia  had 
long  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  East 
and  West,  and  the  wealth  their  commerce 
had  poured  into  tliem  for  centuries  had 
made  them  the  seats  of  powerful  king¬ 
doms.  Their  ports  commanded  the  trade 
with  India  and  the  further  East ;  already 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  we  learn 
that  Ophir,  the  emporium  of  the  products 
of  India,  was  a  brother  of  Ilazarmaveth  or 
Iladramaut.  Western  merchants  carried 
back  exaggerated  reports  of  the  riches  of 

Araby  the  Blest,”  and  Augustus  coveted 
the  possession  of  a  country  which  com¬ 
manded  the  trade  with  India  as  well  as 
being  itself  a  land  of  gold  and  spicery. 
Accordingly,  with  the  help  of  the  Naba- 
theans  of  I’etra,  a  Roman  army  was  landed 
on  the  western  coast  of  Arabia  and  marched 
inland  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Sheba  or 
the  Sabseans.  But  disease  decimated  the 
invaders,  their  guides  proved  treacherous 
and  .^lius  Gallus  had  to  retreat  under  a 
burning  sun  and  through  a  waterless  land. 
The  wrecks  of  his  army  found  their  way 
with  difficulty  to  Egypt^  and  the  disaster 


made  such  an  impression  at  Rome  that  the 
conquest  of  Arabia  was  abandoned  forever. 
From  that  time  forward  to  the  rise  of  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  the  Ronum  and  Byzantine 
Courts  contented  themselves  with  sup¬ 
porting  the  native  enemies  of  the  Saba'an 
kings,  or  using  Christianity  as  a  means  for 
wei^ening  their  power. 

As  far  back  as  1810  Seetzen,  while 
travelling  in  Southern  Arabia,  discovered 
and  copied  certain  inscriptions  written  in 
characters  previously  unknown.  Later 
travellers  brought  to  light  other  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  same  kind,  and  eventually, 
with  the  help  of  an  Arabic  MS.,  the  in¬ 
scriptions  were  deciphered,  first  by  Ge- 
senius,  and  then  by  Roediger  (1841). 
They  received  the  name  of  Ilirnyaritic 
from  that  of  the  district  in  which  they 
were  found — Ilimyar,  the  country  of  the 
Ilomerites  of  classical  geography.  The 
language  disclosed  by  them  was  Semitic, 
while  their  alphabet  was  closely  related  to 
tlie  so-called  Ethiopic  or  Geez.  In  certain 
dialects  still  spoken  on  the  Southern  Ara¬ 
bian  coast,  notably  that  of  Mahrah,  be¬ 
tween  Uadramaut  and  Oman,  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  the  old  Himyaritic  language  are 
still  to  be  detected. 

In  1841  Amaud  succeeded,  for  the  first 
time,  in  penetrating  inland  to  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Sabreans,  and  in  bringing  back 
with  him  a  large  spoil  of  important  in¬ 
scriptions.  Later,  in  1869,  another  ad¬ 
venturous  journey  was  made  by  M.  Hal^- 
vy,  on  behalf  of  the  French  Academy, 
who  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
more  than  800  texts.  But  it  is  to  Dr. 
Glaser  that  we  owe  the  better  part  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  tlie  geography  and 
ancient  history  of  Southern  Arabia.  Three 
times  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  has  explored 
a  country  of  which  onr  modern  geogra¬ 
phers  still  know  so  little,  and  almost  alone 
among  Europeans  has  stood  among  the 
ruins  of  M&rib,  or  Mariaba,  called  by 
Strabo  the  Metropolis  of  the  Sabseans. 
Ue  has  collected  no  less  than  1031  inscrip¬ 
tions,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  his¬ 
torical  interest.  The  first-fruits  of  his 
discoveries  have  been  published  in  his 
”  Skizze  der  Geschichte  Arabiens,”  of 
which  the  first  part  has  just  appeared  at 
Munich. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  known 
that  the  Ilirnyaritic  inscriptions  fall  into 
two  groups,  distinguished  from  one  an¬ 
other  by  phonological  and  grammatical 
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differences.  One  of  the  dialects  is  philo- 
lo^cally  older  than  the  other,  containing 
fuller  and  more  primitive  grammatic^ 
forms.  The  inscriptions  in  this  dialect 
belong  to  a  kingdom  the  capital  of  which 
was  at  Ma’in,  and  which  represents  the 
country  of  the  Mi  means  of  the  ancients. 
The  inscriptions  in  the  other  dialect  were 
engraved  oy  the  princes  and  people  of 
Sabh,  the  Sheba  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Sabaeans  of  classical  geography.  The 
Sabean  kingdom  lasted  to  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
advancing  forces  of  Islam.  Its  mlers  for 
several  generations  had  been  converts  to 
Judaism,  and  had  been  engaged  in  almost 
constant  warfare  with  the  Etbiopic  king¬ 
dom  of  Axum,  which  was  backed  by  the 
influence  and  snbsidies  of  Rome  and  By* 
untium.  Dr.  Glaser  seeks  to  show  that 
the  founders  of  this  Ethiopic  kingdom 
were  the  IlabAsa,  or  Abyssinians,  who 
migrated  from  Ilimyar  to  Africa  in  the 
second  or  first  century  b.o.  ;  when  we  first 
hear  of  them  in  the  inscriptions  they  are 
still  the  inhabitants  of  Xorthem  Yemen 
and  Mabrah.  More  than  once  the  Az- 
nmites  made  themselves  masters  of  South¬ 
ern  Arabia.  About  a.d.  800  they  occu¬ 
pied  its  ports  and  islands,  and  from  850  to 
878  even  the  Sabsean  kingdom  was  tribu¬ 
tary  to  them.  Their  last  successes  were 
gained  in  525,  when,  with  Byzantine  help, 
they  conquered  the  whole  of  Yemen.  But 
the  Sabeean  kingdom,  in  spite  of  its  tem¬ 
porary  subjection  to  Ethiopia,  had  long 
been  a  formidable  State.  J  ewish  colonies 
settled  in  it,  and  one  of  its  princes  became 
a  convert  to  the  Jewish  faith.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  gradually  extended  their  dominion 
as  far  as  Ormuz,  and  after  the  successful 
revolt  from  Axum  in  378,  brought  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  under 
their  sway,  but  the  western  coast  as  well, 
as  far  north  as  Mekka.  Jewish  influence 
made  itself  felt  in  the  future  birthplace  of 
Mohammed,  and  thus  introduced  those 
ideas  and  beliefs  which  subsequently  had 
so  profound  an  effect  upon  the  birth  of 
Islam.  The  Byzantines  and  Axumites  en¬ 
deavored  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Judaism  by  means  of  Christian  colonies 
and  prosclytism.  The  result  was  a  conflict 
between  ^ba  and  its  assailants,  which 
took  the  form  of  a  conflict  between  the 
members  of  the  two  religions.  A  violent 
persecution  was  directed  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Yemen,  avenged  by  the  Ethiopian 
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conquest  of  the  country  and  the  removal 
of  its  capital  to  San 'a.  The  intervention  of 
Persia  in  the  struggle  was  soon  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  Mohammedanism 
upon  the  scene,  and  Jew,  Christian,  and 
Farsi  were  alike  overwhelmed  by  the  flow, 
ing^tide  of  the  new  creed. 

The  epigrapbic  evidence  makes  it  clear 
that  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  SabA 
went  back  to  a  distant  date.  Dr.  Glaser 
traces  its  history  from  the  time  when  its 
princes  were  still  but  Mak&rib,  or 
‘‘  Priests,’'  like  Jethro,  the  Priest  of  Mid- 
ian,  through  the  ages  when  they  were 
kings  of  SabA,”  and  later  still  *'  kings 
of  Saba  and  Kaid&n,”  to  the  days  when 
they  claimed  imperial  supremacy  over  all 
the  principalities  of  Southern  Arabia.  It 
was  in  this  later  period  that  they  dated 
their  inscriptions  by  an  era,  which,  as 
HalAvy  first  discovered,  corresponds  to  1 15 
B.c.  One  of  the  kings  of  SabA  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  an  inscription  of  the  Assyrian 
king  of  Sargon  (b.c.  715),  and  Dr.  Glaser 
believes  that  he  has  found  his  name  in  a 
Himyaritic”  text.  When  the  last  priest, 
Samah’all  Darrabh,  became  king  of  SabA, 
we  do  not  yet  know,  but  the  age  must  be 
sufficiently  remote,  if  the  kingdom  of  SabA 
already  existed  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
came  from  Ophir  to  visit  Solomon. 

The  visit  need  no  longer  cause  astonish¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  the  long  journey  by 
land  which  lay  between  Palestine  and  the 
south  of  Arabia.  One  of  the  Min%an  in¬ 
scriptions  discovered  by  Dr.  Glaser  men¬ 
tions  Gaza,  and  we  now  have  abundant 
evidence,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  power 
and  culture  of  the  Sabseans  extended  to 
the  frontiers  of  Eklom.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  caravans  of  Dedan  and  Tema 
had  traversed  the  highways  which  led  from 
Syria  to  the  spice-bearing  regions  of 
Yemen.  Three  thousand  years  ago  it  was 
easier  to  travel  through  the  length  of  Ara¬ 
bia  than  it  is  to-day.  A  culture  and  civil¬ 
ization  existed  there  of  which  only  echoes 
remain  in  Mohammedan  tradition. 

As  we  have  aeen,  the  inscriptions  of 
Ma’in  set  before  us  a  dialect  of  more  prim¬ 
itive  character  than  that  of  SabA.  Hither¬ 
to  it  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the 
two  dialects  were  spoken  contemporane- 
oudy,  and  that  the  Minsean  and  ^bsean 
kin^oms  existed  side  by  side.  But  geog¬ 
raphy  offered  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  a  belief,  since  the  seats  of  Mina;an 
power  were  embedded  in  the  midst  of  the 
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Sabsiin  kingdom,  roocb  as  the  fragments 
of  Cromarty  are  embedded  in  the  midst 
of  other  connties.  Dr.  Glaser  has  now 
made  it  clear  that  the  old  supposition  was 
incorrect,  and  that  the  Mina.‘an  kingdom 
preceded  the  rise  of  Sab&.  We  can  now 
understand  why  it  is  that  neither  in  the 
Old  Testament  nor  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip¬ 
tions  do  we  hear  of  any  princes  of  Ma’in, 
and  that  though  the  classical  writers  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Minsean  people  they 
know  nothing  of  a  Mina'an  kingdom.* 
The  Mintean  kingdom,  in  fact,  with  its 
culture  and  monuments,  the  relies  of  which 
still  survive,  must  have  flourished  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  history,  at  an  epoch  at  which, 
as  we  have  hitherto  imagined,  Arabia  was 
the  home  only  of  nomad  barbarism.  And 
yet  in  this  remote  age  aphahetic  writing 
was  already  known  and  practised,  the  al¬ 
phabet  being  a  modifleation  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian  written  vertically  and  not  horizontally. 
To  what  an  early  date  are  we  referred  for 
the  origin  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  it¬ 
self  ! 

The  Mintean  kingdom  must  have  had  a 
long  existence.  The  names  of  thirty-three 
of  its  kings  are  already  known  to  us,  three 
of  them  occurring  not  only  on  monuments 
of  Southern  Arabia  but  on  those  of  North¬ 
ern  Arabia  as  well. 

Northern  Arabia  has  been  as  much  a 
terra  incognita  to  Europeans  as  the  fertile 
fields  and  ruins  of  Arabia  Felix.  But 
here,  too,  the  veil  has  been  lifted  by  re¬ 
cent  exploration.  First,  Mr.  Doughty 
made  his  way  to  the  ruins  of  Teima,  tha 
Tema  of  the  Bible  (Is.  xxi.  14  ;  Jer.  xxv. 
23  ;  Job  vi.  19),  and  the  rock-cut  tombs 
of  Medain  Salibh,  wandering  in  Bedouin 
dress  at  the  risk  of  his  life  through  a  large 
part  of  Central  Arabia.  He  brought  back 
with  him  a  number  of  inscriptions,  which 
proved  that  this  part  of  the  Arabian  conti¬ 
nent  had  once  been  in  the  hands  of  Naba- 
theans  who  spoke  an  Aramaic  language, 
and  that  the  Ishmaelites  of  Scripture,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  ancestors  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish,  as  Mohammedan  writera  imagine, 
were  an  Aramaean  population,  whose  lan¬ 
guage  was  that  of  Aram  and  not  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  The  Sinaitic  inscriptions  had  already 
shown  that  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  Arabic 
is  as  much  an  imported  language  as  it  is  in 
Egypt  and  Syria.  There,  too,  in  pre- 

*  It  is  possible  that  a  Minsean  population  is 
meant  by  the  Maonites  of  Judges  x.  12,  the 
**  Mehunims* '  of  2  Chron.  xxvi.  7. 


Christian  times,  inscriptions  were  en¬ 
graved  upon  the  rocks  in  the  Nabatbean 
characters  and  language  of  Petra — inscrip¬ 
tions  in  which  a  fertile  imagination  once 
discovered  a  record  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Moses  in  the  wilderness. 

Since  Mr.  Doughty’s  adventurous  wan¬ 
derings,  Teima  and  its  neighborhood  have 
been  explored  by  the  famous  German 
epigraphist,  Professor  Euting,  in  company 
with  a  Frenchman,  M.  Huber.  M.  Hu¬ 
ber’s  life  was  sacrificed  to  Arab  fanati¬ 
cism,  but  Professor  Euting  returned  with 
a  valuable  stock  of  inscriptions.  Some  of 
these  are  in  Aramaic  Nabathean,  the  most 
important  being  on  a  stelS  discovered  at 
Teima,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre.  About  750  are  in  an  alpha¬ 
bet  and  language  which  have  been  termed 
Protoarabic,  and  are  still  for  the  most  pait 
unpublished.  Others  are  in  a  closely 
allied  language  and  alphabet,  called  Lilihy- 
anian  by  Professor  D.  H.  Muller,  since 
the  kings  by  whose  reigns  the  inscriptions 
are  dated  are  entitled  kings  of  Lihhyan, 
though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Lih- 
hy&n  represents  the  Thamud  of  the  Arabic 
genealogists.  ^The  rest  are  in  the  language 
and  alphabet  of  Ma’in,  and  mention  Min- 
a^an  ^vereigns,  whose  names  are  found 
on  the  monuments  of  Southern  Arabia.* 
The  Minsean  and  Libhyanian  texts  have 
been  mainly  discovered  in  El-Ola  and  £1- 
Higr,  between  Teima  and  £1-Wej — a  port 
that  until  recently  belonged  to  E^pt— on 
the  line  of  the  pilgrims’  road  to  Mekka. 
The  Protoarabic  inscriptions,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  according  to  Professor  Muller, 
form  the  intermediate  link  between  the 
Phoenician  and  Minsean  alphabets.  Like 
the  Libhyanian,  the  language  they  em¬ 
body  is  distinctly  Arabic,  though  present¬ 
ing  enrions  points  of  contact  with  the 
Semitic  languages  of  the  north,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  possession  of  an  article  Aa. 
The  antiquity  of  Libhyanian  writing  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Professor 
Milller  has  detected  a  Libhyanian  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  Babylonian  cylinder  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  the  age  of  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  given  as  1000  b.o. 


*  The  Minean  and  Libhyanian  texts  have 
been  edited  and  translated,  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  introduction,  by  Professor  D.  H.  Mtiller  : 
“  Epigraphische  DenkmUer  aus  Arabien,”  in 
the  *  *  Denkschriften  d.  K.  Akademie  d.  Wis- 
sensohaften  zn  Wien,”  vol.  xxxviL  1889. 
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We  gather,  therefore,  that  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Solomon,  a  rich  and  cul¬ 
tured  Sabsean  kingdom  flourished  in  the 
south  of  Arabia,  the  influence  of  which,  if 
not  its  authority,  extended  to  the  borders 
of  Palestine,  and  between  which  and  Syria 
an  active  commercial  intercourse  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  The 
kingdom  of  Sabft  had  been  preceded  by 
the  kingdom  of  Ma’in,  equally  civilised 
and  equally  powerful,  whose  garrisons  and 
colonies  were  stationed  on  the  high-road 
which  led  past  Mekka  to  the  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Throughout  this  vast 
extent  of  territory  alphabetic  writing  in 
various  forms  was  known  and  practised, 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  being  the  source 
from  which  it  was  derived.  The  belief 
accordingly  that  pre- Mohammedan  Arabia 
was  a  land  of  illiterate  nomads  must  be 
abandoned  ;  it  was  not  Islam  that  intro¬ 
duced  writing  into  it,  but  the  princes  and 
merchants  of  Ma’in  and  Thamnd,  centuries 
upon  centuries  before.  If  Mohammedan 
Arabia  knew  nothing  of  its  past,  it  was 
not  because  the  past  had  left  no  records 
behind  it. 

A  Power  which  reached  to  the  borders 
of  Palestine  must  necessarily  have  come 
into  contact  with  the  great  monarchies  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  army  of  .(®ius 
Callus  was  doubtless  not  the  first  which 
had  sought  to  gain  possession  of  the  cities 
and  spice-gardens  of  the  south.  One  such 
invasion  is  alluded  to  in  an  inscription 
which  was  copied  by  M.  Hal6vy.  The 
inscription  belongs  to  the  closing  days  of 
the  Mina^an  kingdom,  and  after  describing 
how  the  gods  had  delivered  its  dedicators 


from  a  raiding  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
tribes  of  SabA  and  KhaulAn,  or  Havilah, 
goes  on  to  speak  of  their  further  deliver¬ 
ance  from  danger  in  “  the  midst  of  Misr,” 
or  Egypt,  when  there  was  war  between  the 
latter  country  and  the  land  of  Mazi,  which 
Dr.  Glaser  would  identify  with  the  Edom¬ 
ite  tribe  of  Mizzah  (Oen.  xxxvi.  13). 
There  was  yet  a  third  occasion,  however, 
on  which  the  dedicators  had  been  rescued 
by  their  deities  ’Athtar,  Wadd,  and  Nik- 
r&hh  ;  this  was  when  war  had  broken  out 
between  the  rulers  of  the  south  and  of  the 
north.  If  the  rulers  of  the  south  were  the 
princes  of  Ma’in,  whose  power  extended 
to  Gaza,  the  rulers  of  the  north  ought  to 
be  found  in  Egypt  or  Palestine.  Future 
research  may  teil  us  who  they  were,  and 
when  they  lived. 

But  the  epigraphy  of  ancient  Arabia  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  The  inscriptions  al¬ 
ready  known  to  us  represent  but  a  small 
proportion  of  those  that  are  yet  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Vast  tracts  have  never  yet  been 
traversed  by  the  foot  of  an  explorer,  and 
tnere  are  ancient  ruins  which  have  never 
yet  been  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  European. 
What  has  been  accomplished  already  with 
the  scanty  means  still  at  our  disposal  is  an 
earnest  of  what  remains  to  be  done.  The 
dark  past  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  has 
been  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  we  find 
that  long  before  the  days  of  Moliammed  it 
was  a  land  of  culture  and  literature,  a  seat 
of  powerful  kingdoms  and  wealthy  com¬ 
merce,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  exercised 
an  influence  upon  the  general  history  of 
the  world.  —  Contemporary  Revieto. 
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In  order  to  explain  what  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  an  intrusion  into  a  re¬ 
gion  altogether  foreign  to  my  line  of  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  say  that  from  a  very  early  period  of  my 
career  I  have  taken  a  particular  interest  in 
leprosy.  Next  to  the  skin,  the  throat  is 
the  part  most  often  attacked  by  the  worst 
form  of  the  disease  ;  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  sought  every  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
at  dose  quarters.  At  the  risk  of  falling 
into  the  “  antobii^raphical”  vein  so  dep¬ 


recated  by  Mr.  Balfour,  I  may  add  that  I 
have  made  special  investigations  on  leprosy 
in  most  of  its  European  haunts,  and  also 
in  Madeira  ;  I  may  therefore  claim  the 
right  to  speak  of  it  with  some  amount  of 
personal  knowledge.  My  attention  was 
first  directed  to  the  subject  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  studying  diseases  of 
the  skin  under  the  celebrate  Hebra  at 
Vienna.  In  his  wards  I  saw  several  cases 
of  leprosy,  which  I  understood  came  from 
the  “  Danubian  Principalities”  of  those 
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(lays.  In  1880  I  examined  a  number  of 
lepers  in  the  Hospital  de  San  Lazaro  at 
Seville,  in  1881  1  saw  several  cases  in  the 
lazaretto  at  Funchal,  and  in  1884  I  made 
extensive  investigations  in  Norway,  at 
Molde  and  Bergen,  where  I  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Danielssen 
and  Dr.  Armauer  Hansen,  whose  names 
are  familiar  as  household  words  to_  the 
medical  profession  throughout  the  world 
in  connection  with  leprosy.  In  Daniels¬ 
sen,  who  has  watched  the  course  of  the 
disease  among  several  generations  of  his 
countrymen,  ihe  doctrine  of  heredity 
finds  its  most  uncompromising  champion  ; 
in  his  son-in  law  Hansen,  the  discoverer 
of  the  bacillus  lepras,  contagion  has  natu¬ 
rally  enough  one  of  its  moat  thoroughgoing 
supporters.  One  could  hardly  he  in  a 
better  position  for  hearing  both  sides  of 
this  most  important  question  than  between 
those  two  distinguished  men.  In  1888  I 
saw  a  few  cases  in  Italy  in  the  Civil  Hos¬ 
pital  at  San  Remo.*  I  have  also  had  a 
few  opportunities  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  examining  cases  of  leprosy 
here  in  London,  in  my  own  practice  and 
that  of  others. 

In  this  country  most  people,  I  imagine, 
were  till  lately  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  leprosy  still  walks  the  earth  in  all 
its  original  hideousness.  Vague  notions, 
derived  partly  from  the  Bible  and  partly 
from  casual  references  in  historical  works, 
made  up  the  sum  of  popular  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  and  to  the  “  general  reader” 
leprosy  was  but  a  name,  an  extinct  deino 
tKerium  of  the  palaeontology  of  disease. 
Very  few  English  doctors  were  better  in¬ 
formed.  The  disease  was  either  not  re¬ 
ferred  to  at  all,  or  was  dealt  with  in  the 
most  perfunctory  way  in  lectures  and  text¬ 
books  of  medicine.  As  Dr.  Munro,  whose 
writings  on  leprosy  have  done  so  much  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  disease  among 
medical  men,  points  out,  students  a  very 
few  years  ago  might  have  gone  out  to  fulfil 
their  mission  of  healing  in  various  parts  of 

*  Invalids  visiting  this  charming  health  re¬ 
sort  need  not  be  afraid  of  coming  in  contact 
with  lepers.  The  few  nnfortnnate  victims  of 
the  disease  are  kept  under  close  snpervision 
in  the  Civil  Hospital,  which  is  sitnated  on  a 
high  rock,  and  is  separated  even  from  the  old 
town  to  which  the  building  is  adjacent.  The 
part  of  ban  Remo  which  is  frequented  by 
those  seeking  health  or  sunshine  in  that  de¬ 
lightful  spot  is  as  free  from  lepers  as  Brighton 
or  Eastbourne. 


the  world  without  knowing  that  such  a 
disease  as  leprosy  was  to  be  met  with. 
Their  first  introduction  to  it  was  often 
when  its  existence  was  forced  on  them  as 
a  strange  and  disconcerting  phenomenon 
in  actual  practice. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  the 
early  history  of  leprosy  in  ancient  times, 
nor  even  to  chronicle  its  course  in  Europe 
in  the  dark  ages.  My  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  leave  out  some  historical  details 
whioh  might  prove  interesting  is  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  researches  of  Uirsch,*  Munro,f  and 
others,  was  published  five  years  ago  in  this 
Review  by  Miss  Agnes  Lambeit. 

Judging  from  the  long  intervals  of  time 
which  often  elapsed  without  any  mention 
of  the  disease,  and  the  frequent  notices  of 
it  by  writers  at  particular  periods,  it  would 
appear  that  between  the  twelfth  and  the 
fifteenth  centuries  the  disease  underwent 
considerable  vicissitudes,  becoming  at 
times  more  prevalent  and  then  again  being 
much  less  common.  These  changes  prob¬ 
ably  corresponded  with  alternating  periods 
of  want  and  prosperity,  the  disease  be¬ 
coming  general  when  the  vitality  of  the 
nation  was  lowered  by  long  wars,  pesti¬ 
lences,  and  famine.  The  extraordinary 
spread  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  led  to  the  belief  that  it  had  again 
been  imported  into  Europe  from  the  East, 
and  Voltaire  characteristically  says  that 
this  was  the  only  permanent  result  achieved 
by  these  expeditions.  There  is,  however, 
abundant  proof  that  even  if  leprosy  was 
reimported,  it  had  really  never  left  Europe. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  scourge  suddenly  began  to  abate,  and 
in  a  relatively  short  time  it  became  nearly 
extinct  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  strongholds 
from  which  leprosy  has  never  been  driven. 
Spain  supplies  many  centres  of  infection, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  subject.  We  have,  however, 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Roman  Viscarro  to 
the  fact  that  **  from  time  immemorial 
lepers  swarm  in  Spain,  especially  in  the 
provinces  of  Asturias,  Tarragona,  Valencia 


*  Handbook  oj  Qtograpkical  and  Historical 
Pathology.  Bj  Dr.  Angnst  Hirsch.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  second  German  edition  by 
Charles  Creighton,  H.D. 

f  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  vols.  xxii., 
zxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv. 
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and  Castellon.”  *  Dr.  John  Webster,  who 
visited  the  leper  hospital  at  Grenada  about 
thirty  years  ago,  found  it  tenanted  by 
fifty-three  inmates,  ile  was  informed  that 
in  1851  the  number  of  lepers  in  nine  prov¬ 
inces  of  Spain  was  884  ;  this  was  pro^bly 
far  below  the  real  number,  as  the  natural 
tendency  of  lepers  and  their  friends  to 
hide  their  affliction  is  in  Spain  intensified 
by  religious  superstition,  and  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  authorities  must  lead  to  per¬ 
functoriness  in  the  difficult  task  of  col¬ 
lecting  statistics  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Webster  was  informed  that  leprosy  was 
believed  to  be  spreading  in  Spain  at  the 
time  of  his  visit.  At  ^viile,  in  1880,  I 
found  thirty-nine  sufferers  in  the  Hospital 
de  San  L^ro.  During  the  five  years 
1875-80,  the  total  number  of  lepers  ad¬ 
mitted  was  eighty-four,  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  in  any  year  having  been  twenty-one 
(1879-80).  Seville  itself  supplied  the 
largest  contingent ;  then  came  Cadii, 
Huelva,  Almetia,  Badajoz  and  Pontevedra. 
The  figures,  however,  give  an  altogether 
inadequate  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  lep¬ 
rosy  in  these  districts.  As  a  high  au¬ 
thority  says  :  In  addition  to  the  sufferers 
from  those  provinces  who  enter  tbe  hos¬ 
pital,  there  are  many  others  wbo  remain 
at  home  with  their  families,  some  main¬ 
tained  by  them,  others  dependent  on  pub¬ 
lic  charity  ;  and  probably  only  those  seek 
shelter  in  the  hospital  who  are  destitute  of 
all  resource.’ f  The  late  Dr.  Jelly  |  snowed 
bow  extraordinarily  prevalent  leprosy  is  in 
the  district  known  as  La  Marina,  which 
takes  in  the  sea-board  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Valentia  and  Alicante  ;  and  he  also 
brought  forward  proofs  of  the  spread  of 
the  disease  in  the  south  of  Spain  in  recent 
years. 

Portugal  has  more  lepers  than  any 
other  European  country,  except  Norway  : 
bat  want  of  space  prevents  my  showing  its 
diaUibution.  In  Italy  leprosy  is  met  with 
on  tbe  Genoese  Riviera  ;  it  was  also  fonnd 
till  qnite  recently  at  Comacchio,  in  the 
Ferrara  marshes.  In  Sicily  tbe  disease  has 
been  steadily  spreading  tor  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years.  In  annexing  Nice,  Fran<^ 
took  over  with  it  a  considerable  number 
of  Italian  lepers  belonging  to  Le  Turbie 
and  neighboring  places,  but  the  disease  is 

•  B  mglo  Ma^.  Oot.  81,  1883. 

t  Dr.  Ph.  Hauser,  Bdudioa  MeHeo-SociakM 
dt  Setilla.  Madrid  :  1884,  p.  319. 

I  Brit  Med.  Jowm.,  July  23,  1887. 


now  almost  extinct  in  these  localities. 
Small  foci  of  leprosy  still  exist  in  Thesaaly 
and  Macedonia  ;  the  affection  is  not  rare  in 
some  of  the  v^ean  islands,  e.p.  Samos, 
Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Mitylene,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  prevalent  in  Crete.  It  is 
spreading  to  an  alarming  degree  in  Russia, 
especially  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  it 
has  lately  been  found  necessary  to  establish 
a  special  hospital  at  Riga.  In  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  cases  arc  occasionally,  though  very 
rarely,  met  with  ;  at  least  half  of  them  are 
imported  from  outlying  provinces.  “  Spo¬ 
radic”  cases  are  said  to  occur  in  some 
arts  of  Hungary  and  Ronmania.  In 
weden,  where  the  disease  was  extremely 
prevalent  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  ceptury,  it  seems  now  to  have  almost 
died  out.  Norway  is  unquestionably  the 
most  considerable  leprosy  centre  in  Europe 
at  the  present  day,  but  the  disease  is  cu¬ 
riously  limited  to  particular  regions,  such 
as  the  districts  round  Beigen,  Molde,  and 
Trondhjera. 

In  almost  every  other  quarter  of  the 
globe  leprosy  is  rife  at  present,  and  wher¬ 
ever  it  exists  it  seems  to  be  slowly,  but 
surely,  extending  its  ravages.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  even  approximately 
the  total  number  of  lepers  now  dying  by 
inches  throughout  the  world,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  must  be  counted  by  millions. 
It  cannot  be  comforting  to  the  pride  of 
England,  ”  the  august  mother  of  nations,” 
to  reflect  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
these  wretched  sufferers  is  to  be  found 
among  her  own  subjects. 

That  leprosy  has  spread  considerably  in 
recent  times  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  have  been  sown  in 
several  districts  where  it  was  previously 
nnkno^m,  and  already  the  accursed  crop 
has  begun  to  show  itself.  As  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Munro,*  tbe  seeds  of  lep¬ 
rosy  take  something  like  half  a  century  to 
mature,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
unless  the  natural  evolution  of  the  scourge 
can  in  some  way  be  prevented,  a  terrible 
harvest  wilt  be  reaped  before  many  years 
are  past.  To  say  nothing  of  the  notorious 
case  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  lep¬ 
rosy,  imported  about  the  year  1850,  either 
by  whaling  ships  manned  by  sailors  from 
leprous  regions  or  by  Chinese  immigrants, 
has  since  made  sneb  fearful  progress,  we 


*  Xoc.  eii. 
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hare  the  caae  of  Australia,  where  it  has 
been  carried  by  the  Chinese,  and  of  Amer> 
ica  where  several  distinct  centres  of  infec¬ 
tion  have  appeared  within  living  memory. 
Thus  there  is  California,  where  it  was  im¬ 
ported  by  the  “  Heathen  Chinee  some 
of  the  North-Western  Statek,  where  it  was 
brought  from  Norway  by  Scandinavian 
emigrants  ;  and  Sait  Lake  City,  to  which 
it  was  conveyed  by  Mormon  converts  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands.*  In  Lonisiana, 
where  last  century  leprosy  prevailed  so  ex¬ 
tensively  that  a  hospital  for  it  was  founded 
in  1785,  it  again  showed  itself  in  1866,  in 
a  woman  whose  father  was  a  native  of  the 
South  of  France.  From  this  fresh  centre 
the  disease  has  spread  to  such  an  extent 
that  Dr.  Blanc  recently  saw  forty-two 
cases  in  New  Orleans  alone.  The  disease 
also  appeared  in  Oregon  among  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  but  was  promptly  checked,  and  in 
South  Carolina  a  limited  outbreak  occurred 
between  1847  and  1882.  Sixteen  cases 
were  reported,  the  first  victims  being  Jews 
belonging  to  families  which  had  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  early  in  the  century  ; 
several  of  the  rest  were  Jews,  but  there 
were  also  some  native  Americans,  and  at 
least  one  Irishman  among  them. 

In  France  the  disease  is  also  extending, 
as  we  learn  from  a  communication  made  lo 
the  Academic  de  Medecine  of  Paris  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1887,  by  Dr.  Besnier, 
the  distinguished  physician  of  the  Ilopital 
SL-Louis.  This  authority  stated  that, 
since  France  had  extended  her  colonial 
possessions,  French  soldiers,  sailors,  tra¬ 
ders,  and  missionaries  have  fallen  victims  to 
leprosy  in  large  numbers. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  at 
present  no  leprosy  of  home  growth,  but 
we  are  probably  never  without  a  few  cases 
among  those  who  have  lived  for  some  time 
in  countries  where  the  disease  is  common. 
From  an  unotficial  return,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  of  the  medical  journals,  it 
appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  pres¬ 
ent  year  there  were  several  patients  in 
London  suffering  from  leprosy.  There  is, 
or  was  quite  lately,  a  boy  in  a  large  public 
school  in  whom  there  are  the  strongest 
grounds  for  suspecting  the  existence  of 
leprosy  in  the  early  stage  :  the  disease  is 
supposed  to  have  been  communicated  by 
vaccination  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  be- 

*  This  fact  was  oomnionicated  to  tbe  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Mor¬ 
row  on  the  6to  of  June,  1889. 
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yond  question  also  that  there  are  many 
other  cases  in  this  country  at  the  present 
moment  which  are  carefully  concealed  from 
the  knowledge  of  every  one  but  the  medi¬ 
cal  adviser.  Nearly  every  skin  speciali.st 
must  be  able  to  attest  this  fact. 

But  the  most  striking  extension  of  the 
disease  has  been  witnessed  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Here  Dr.  W.  Ilillebrand  saw  the 
first  case — the  first  spark  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion — in  1853,  “in  a  thinly-populated 
district  of  Oahu,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Honolulu,  in  a  small  village  near  the  sea.  ’’  * 
The  disease,  however,  was  not  officially 
recognized  till  1859.  At  that  time  “  only 
a  few  cases  became  known,  but  with  evciy 
subsequent  year  the  leprous  patients  pre¬ 
senting  themselves  at  the  public  di.spensaiy 
increased  in  number,  until  during  1864 
and  1865  it  was  considered  of  quite  ordi¬ 
nary  occurrence  that  lepers  should  ap|)ly 
for  relief.”  f  A  census  taken  by  the 
Hawaiian  Government  about  that  time 
gave  the  number  of  known  lepers,  suffering 
from  the  tubercular  form  of  the  disease, 
as  230  out  of  a  population  of  67,000.  In 
1866  the  segregation  settlement  at  Molokai 
was  opened,  and  since  that  time  more  than 
3,000  cases  have  been  received  there. 
The  last  report  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of 
Health  gave  the  total  number  of  lepers  in 
the  settlement  on  the  1st  of  April,  1888, 
as  749,  but  Dr.  Piince  A.  Morrow,  of 
New  York,  who  visited  Molokai  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  puts  the  present 
number  at  nearly  1,100. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  disease  has  been 
steadily  extending  its  ravages  for  many 
years  back.  Thus  at  Trinidad,  where  in 
1805  the  three  first  victims  could  still  be 
pointed  out,  an  investigation  ordered  by 
Governor  Woodford  in  1813  revealed 
seventy-three  lepers  in  a  total  population 
of  about  32,000.  Two  years  later  there 
were  seventy-seven.J  The  evil  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  considered  of  sufficient  mag¬ 
nitude  to  need  State  interference.  Ten 
years  later,  however,  a  half-hearted  attempt 
at  segregation  was  made,  but  in  1840  it 
was  found  that  the  number  of  sufferers  had 
so  much  increased  that  a  proposal  tocstab- 

*  Letter  quoted  by  C.  N.  Macnamara,  Leprosy 
a  OommunicaMe  Disense.  3nd  ed.  London  : 
1889,  p.  61. 

Ibid. 

For  the  information  above  given  relative 
to  Trinidad,  1  am  indebted  to  the  work  already 
cited.  La  Lbpre  est  Oonhagieuse.  Trinidad, 
1879  :  p.  264,  ef  seq. 
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Hah  a  settlement  on  a  little  island  a  few 
miles  off  had  to  be  abandoned,  because  it 
was  too  small  to  hold  them.  In  1878  the 
number  of  lepers  was  officially  stated  to  be 
860  in  a  population  of  120,000.  These 
figures  hare  an  eloquence  of  their  own 
which  requires  no  comment  from  me  to 
emphasize  the  startling  truth  which  they 
convey — namely,  that  at  Trinidad  in  the 
years  between  1813  and  1878  leprosy  in¬ 
creased  nearly  four  times  as  rapidly  as  the 
population  !  We  ahall  see  presently  to 
what  cause  it  was  undoubtedly  attributable. 

In  RiitUh  Guiana  the  increase  of  leprosy 
in  recent  years  has  been  not  less  remark¬ 
able.  In  1858  an  asylum  for  lepers  was 
established  at  the  month  of  the  Mahaica 
Creek.  “  On  the  31st  of  December,  1859, 
there  were  only  105  inmates  at  the  asylum. 
In  1869  they  had  increased  to  300,  and 
the  place  could  hold  no  more.  Increased 
space  was  provided,  and  in  1889  we  find 
from  the  official  reports  that  over  600 
were  dealt  with.  Around  this  leper  asy¬ 
lum,  outside  its  boundaries,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  lepers  not  included  in  these 
returns.”  *  Dr.  Hillis,  the  best  living 
authority  on  the  subject,  informs  me  that 
the  increase  of  leprosy  in  British  Guiana 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  l>een  very 
great,  although  during  that  period  the 
general  sanitary  condition  of  the  colony 
has  improved.  He  estimates  that  at  the 
present  time  there  must  be  more  than  a 
thousand  lepers  in  British  Guiana,  a  num¬ 
ber  equal  to  1  in  250  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion.  Considering  the  very  high  death- 
rate  of  the  disease — 16  per  cent,  annually 
— it  is  clear  that  it  is  spreading  with  great 
rapidity. 

When  New  Zealand  was  first  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  English,  a  peculiar  form 
of  leprosy  akin  to  the  anaesthetic  form  was 
found  to  exist.  Dr.  John  Myles,  of  Tar¬ 
anaki,  who  recently  paid  a  visit  to  this 
country,  informed  me  that  the  disease  is 
most  common  in  a  zone  of  about  twenty- 
fire  miles  round  Lake  Tanpo.  The  whites, 
it  appears,  do  not  become  leprous,  except 
the  ”  Pakeha  Maoris,”  as  the  whites  are 
called  who  live  much  with  the  Maoris  or 
intermarry  with  them.  No  system  of  re¬ 
straint  exists  now,  but  when  the  Maoris 
possessed  the  country  they  killed  those 
who  became  leprous.  Fear  of  contracting 

•John  D.  HUlis,  FR.C.8.L,  late  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Leper  Asylnm,  British 
Qniana.  TlmeAri,  Jnne  1889  :  pp.  77,  78. 


the  disease  prevented  them  indulging  their 
cannibal  propensities  in  relation  to  the 
poor  lepers.  It  has  been  noticed  in  recent 
years  that  there  has  been  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  leprosy,  though  it 
is  still  principally  confined  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Lake  Taupo. 

In  India,  the  last  official  report  gives 
135,000  as  the  number  of  lepers,  but  Mr. 
E.  Clifford  says  *  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  already  exceed  250,000, 
and  that  their  nnml>ers  are  still  growing. 
In  Canada  it  has  recently  been  discovered 
that  the  cases  in  the  lazaretto  at  Ttacadie 
do  not  connpiise  all  the  lepers  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
other  cases  are  believed  to  exist,  especially 
among  the  French  residents  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province,  f  At  the  Cape, 
though  it  was  recently  denied  officially  that 
leprosy  is  increasing,  a  strong  impression 
prevails  that  the  disease  is  extending.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  our  Australian  col¬ 
onies,  and  the  statement  to  that  effect 
made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  ‘‘  Father 
Damien  Memorial  Fund  ”  at  Marlborough 
House  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
called  in  question.  Such  a  state  of  things 
may  well  cause  anxietv,  not  only  to  those 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  our  colonies, 
but  to  all  lovers  of  humanity. 

The  facts  above  set  forth  represent  an 
unspeakable  amount  of  suffering  to  many 
races  whose  destinies  we  have  taken  into 
our  keeping,  but  besides  this  they  indicate 
a  possible  danger  to  ourselves.  Leprosy 
has  before  now  overrun  Euro|>e  and  in¬ 
vaded  England,  without  respecting  the 
‘‘  silver  streak”  which  keeps  off  other 
enemies  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  might 
do  so  again.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
recent  ^ears,  our  countrymen  whose  lot 
is  cast  in  places  where  the  disease  is  in¬ 
digenous  have  ceased  to  show  the  immu¬ 
nity  from  its  attacks  which  was  once 
thought  to  be  their  privilege.  Can  all 
this  misery  be  prevented  !  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  answer.  Yes.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  disease  can  be  stamped  out, 
but  it  is  certain  that  its  advance  can  be 
checked,  and  that  its  ravages  can  be  con¬ 
fined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits. 
How  is  this  to  be  done  f  Only  in  one  of 

*  P^Mther  Damien.  London  ;  Macmillan  A  Co. 
1889  :  p.  153. 

t  BriUah  Medical  Journal,  Angnst  3,  1889. 
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two  ways— by  eliminating  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  or  by  preventing  its  tranmission. 

The  former  of  these  methods  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  impossible,  for  we  are  at  present 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of  lep¬ 
rosy.  The  subject  has  for  centuries  been 
a  favorite  playground  for  the  “  scientific 
imagination,”  and,  as  Cicero  said  of  the 
philosophers,  there  is  no  absurdity  which 
has  not  found  defenders  among  the  va¬ 
rious  scientific  pundits  who  have  wrestled 
with  the  problem.  Climate,  soil  and  race 
have  each  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
for  the  disease  exists  in  every  kind  of 
climate  and  on  every  variety  of  soil,  and 
no  race  is  exempt  from  it,  although  cer¬ 
tainly  some  divisions  of  the  great  human 
family  appear  to  be  more  open  to  its  at¬ 
tacks  than  others.  Almost  since  the  dawn 
of  medical  speculation  food  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  the  font  ti  origo  mali^ 
and  there  has  been  a  remarkable  ”  stream 
of  tendency”  toward  fixing  on  fish  as  the 
particular  esculent  at  fault.  As  far  back 
as  the  days  of  Aretams,  the  eating  of  fish 
and  milk  at  the  same  meal  was  reputed  to 
be  an  infallible  cause  of  leprosy  ;  the  old 
proverb  of  Provence,  ”  Le  poisson  fait 
devcnir  ladre,”  represented  a  popular  be¬ 
lief  which  has  for  centuries  been  almost 
universally  prevalent  in  Euro|>ean  haunts 
of  leprosy  ;  and  even  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  theory  has  completely  ”  deli¬ 
quesced  ”  under  the  solvent  action  of 
what  Magendie  called  U  fait  brut,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  surgeon  still  tenderly  hugs  his 
old  mumpnmuM,  and  sees  putrid  fish  *  at 
the  bottom  of  every  case  of  leprosy,  though 
the  patient  may  have  never  had  a  chance 
of  eating  fish  of  any  kind.  The  ”  exquis¬ 
ite  reason”  appears  to  be  that,  if  the  leper 
himself  did  not,  some  of  his  ancestors  may 
have  done  so.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  case  of 
original  dietetic  sin,  fish  being  the  patho¬ 
logical  apple 

whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe. 


in  the  lake  of  Taupo.  White  of  Selborne 
attributed  the  disappearance  of  leprosy 
from  this  country  to  ”  improved  agricul¬ 
ture  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  food 
and  vegetables.”  Beyond  all  question 
good  food  is  an  essential  factor  in  tbc 
preservation  of  health,  but  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  bad  food  is  the  cause  of  leprosy. 
The  same  may  be  said  as  to  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions.  Malaria  may  conceivably  predis¬ 
pose  to  leprosy,  as  to  other  diseases,  by 
weakening  the  constitution — or,  as  modern 
pathological  illuminati  phrase  it,  ”  lessen¬ 
ing  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  microbes” — but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  it  has  any  more  direct  effect. 
The  gratuitous  ”  primary  dyscrasia”  of 
Danielssen  and  Boeck  ;  the  less  myste¬ 
rious  but  not  less  gratnitons  defect  in 
development  of  certain  elementa  in  the 
skin”  of  Vandyke  Carter  ;  the  ”  absence 
of  potash  in  the  blood  ”  of  iljaltelin  (of 
Iceland),  and  the  absence  of  salt  in  the 
food  ”  of  Munro,  are  all  very  pretty  the¬ 
ories  as  they  stand,  but  they  are  rather  to 
be  admired  than  adopted.  At  present  the 
bacillus  bolds  the  field  ;  but  that  ”  fearful 
wild  fowl  ”  must  be  known  in  all  its  ten 
”  categories”  before  our  acquaintance 
with  it  it  likely  to  prove  of  practical  ser¬ 
vice.  Especially  one  would  wish  to  know 
whence  it  comes.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  tendency  to  trace  disease  germs 
to  our  “  poor  relations,”  but  animals  can 
hardly  be  held  accountable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  leprosy,  as  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  are  themselves  susceptible  of 
it.  It  would  be  curious,  however,  if  after 
all  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  should  be  traced 
to  fish  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  looked  for  ie  them,  or  that  any  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  inoculate  them 
with  the  disease. 

If,  however,  the  origin  of  leprosy  is  still 
one  of  the  great  unanswered  riddles  of  the 
universe,  there  is  not  the  same  mystery  as 
to  the  mode  of  its  transmission.  The  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  contf^ion  is  to  my  mind 
quite  overwhelming.  The  contagiousness 
of  the  disease  was  never  doubted  till  it  had 
nearly  died  out ;  men  ceased  to  believe  in 
contagion  when  they  no  longer  saw  daily 
instances  of  it.  The  whole  system  of 
medical  police  by  which  leprosy  was  finally 
driven  out  of  Europe  was  based  on  the  no¬ 
tion  that  it  was  contagious,  and  no  meas¬ 
ures  not  based  on  that  principle  have  ever 
had  the  slightest  effect  in  checking  its 


It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe 
that  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand  attribute 
the  peculiar  form  of  leprosy  from  which 
they  suffer  to  eating  a  small  carp  which 
exist  in  large  numbers  in  a  diseased  state 

*  Raymond  (Ilietoire  de  V  AUphaniiasi*.  Lau¬ 
sanne,  1767,  p.  23)  tells  os  that  in  the  South 
of  France  it  was  not  putridity,  but  the  opposite 
condition,  that  was  dreaded.  “  Lea  gens  dn 
pays  attribnent  la  cause  oooaaionnelle  du  mal 
.  .  .  k  I'usage  du  poisaon  mange  trop/raie.'* 
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ravages.  The  alarming  spread  of  this 
loathsome  pest  in  recent  years  is  in  my 
opinion  due  to  the  fact  that  for  some  time 
the  opposite  doctrine  gained  the  ascend¬ 
ency,  and  held  captive  the  minds  of  men. 
For  this  pernicious  error,  and  for  all  the 
disastrous  consequences  that  have  flowed 
and  continue  to  flow  from  it,  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  is  chiefly 
responsible. 

Though  the  miserable  story  is  too  well 
known  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  leprosy,  it  may  be  well  briefly 
to  recall  the  facts.  In  1862,  some  alarm 
being  felt  as  to  the  spread  of  leprosy  in 
Barbadoes,  the  Colonial  Ofliice  requested 
the  College  of  Physicians  to  draw  up  a 
series  of  questions  relative  to  the  nature, 
causes,  and  prevalence  of  the  disease.  A 
form  containing  these  questions  was  circu¬ 
lated  throughout  the  colonies,  and  upward 
of  250  replies  were  received  from  medical 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  those  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls 
and  of  communications  from  the  Governors 
of  British  colonies.  The  mass  of  infor¬ 
mation  thus  obtained  was  then  submitted 
to  the  College,  which  undertook,  appar¬ 
ently  with  a  lightness  of  heart  worthy  of 
M.  £mile  Ollivier,  to  collate,  digest,  and 
report  upon”  it. 

A  committee  was  chosen  by  the  Colleee 
to  discharge  this  important  public  duty, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
only  two  of  the  physicians  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  the  smallest  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  leprosy.  One  of  them,  the  late 
Dr.  Owen  Rms,  had  met  with  one  remark¬ 
able  case,  and  another.  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy, 
aid  a  hurried  visit  to  Dimerata,  where 
e  was  egregiously  hoaxed  even  by  dull- 
witted  lepers.* 


*  A  striking  instance  related  by  Dr.  Hillis 
( T^meAri,  Jnne  1889  :  p.  79)  will  snffioe  :  “  One 
man  slated  to  Dr.  Qavin  Milroy  when  he  was 
in  Demerara,  at  the  penal  settlement,  that  he 
believed  his  leprosy  arose  from  the  salt  diet 
the  prisoners  are  aocastomed  to,  whereas  in 
fact  his  wife  had  suffered  from  leprosy  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  being  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tnde,  and  a  child  of  this  same  man  and  woman 
died  at  the  leper  hospital  at  Mahaioa.”  Bat 
what  most  always  diacredit  Dr.  Milroy’s  jadg- 
ment  is  the  inoredality  with  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  Dr.  Hillebrand’s  account  of  the  ont- 
break  of  leprosy  in  the  Uandwioh  Islands  :  the 
subsequent  coarse  of  events  is  a  terrible  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  inability  to  appreciate  facts 
“  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable,”  which 
inspired  the  unlucky  manifesto  of  1867. 


The  mental  condition  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  must  have  been 
tabula!  rasa!  of  ideal  blankness  on  evciy- 
thing  connected  with  leprosy.  One  can 
only  marvel  at  the  sublime  self-confldence 
with  which  such  a  body — seeing  as  it  did 
with  only  one  eye,  and  that,  as  will  pres¬ 
ently  be  shown,  a  dim  or  distorted  one  — 
undertook  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  Gov. 
eminent  over  ground  so  difficult  even  for 
the  clear-sighted  The  result  of  their  la- 
l>ora  was  the  Rsport  on  Leprosy  published 
in  1867,  an  ill-starred  document  which  has 
probably  done  more  to  propagate  the  dis¬ 
ease  than  any  other  single  agency  since  the 
Crusades.  In  that  report  the  Palres  Con- 
seripti  of  English  medicine  expressed  the 
following  opinion,  each  individual  sentence 
and  clause  of  which  is  absolutely  and 
demonstrably  erroneous  : 

The  all  but  unanimous  conviction  of  the 
most  experienced  observers  in  different  parts 
of  the  worid  is  quite  opposed  to  the  belief 
that  leprosy  is  contagions  or  communicable  by 
proximity  or  contact  wilh  the  diseased.  The 
evidence  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
attendants  in  leper  asylums  is  especially  con¬ 
clusive  on  this  point. 

The  few  instances  that  have  been  reported 
in  a  contrary  sense  either  rest  on  imperfect 
observation,  or  they  are  recorded  with  so  little 
attention  to  the  necessary  details  as  not  to 
affect  the  above  conclusion. 

That  leprosy  is  rarely,  if  ever,  transmissible 
[in  married  life],  when  one  of  the  parties  has 
no  tendency  whatever  to  the  disease,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  who  have  had  the  largest  opportunities 
of  observation.* 

If  this  deliverance  had  been  merely  a 
theoretical  opinion  promulgated  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  for  the  edification 
of  the  few  medical  men  in  this  country 
who  concern  themselves  with  its  utter¬ 
ances,  no  one  would  have  bad  any  right  to 
complain.  But  in  this  case  the  decision 
that  leprosy  was  not  contagious  led  at  once 
to  practical  consequences  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  importance.  The  measures  de¬ 
vised  by  humane  and  enlightened  states¬ 
men  for  the  mitigation  of  the  scourge  were 
abandoned  ;  the  leper-houses  throughout 
Her  Majesty’s  dominions  were  thrown 
open,  each  discharging  its  measure  of  pol¬ 
lution  into  the  stream  of  healthy  life  near 
it ;  and  a  general  relaxation  of  sanitary  dis- 

*  Report  on  Leprosy  by  the  Royal  OoUsge  of 
Physicians,  prepared  far  Ber  M^^esly’s  Secretary 
State  for  the  Colonies.  London  ;  1867,  p. 
Ixix. 
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cipline  with  regard  to  leprosy  supervened.* 
It  may  without  much  exaggeration  be  said 
that  if  leprosy  slew  its  thousands  before, 
it  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands  within 
the  confines  of  the  British  Empire  since 
1867.  Even  outside  the  limits  of  Her 
Majesty’s  sway  the  evil  effect  of  this  de¬ 
cision  !ias  been  felt,  for  the  authority  of 
an  institution  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  concrete  embodiment  of  medical  sci> 
ence  in  this  country  necessarily  had  great 
weight  on  the  minds  of  some  foreign  prac¬ 
titioners.  That  this  unfortunate  ^pnrt  on 
Leproty  did  not  do  still  more  harm  is  only 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  dangerous  doctrine 
which  it  was  intended  to  enforce  was  not 
universally  acted  upon  ;  the  practical  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  mankind  in  many  places 
where  leprosy  has  its  home  refusing  to  be 
led  astray  by  theoretical  opinion.  Of 

*  As  svidenoe  of  this  1  need  only  cite  two 
instances,  not  more  flagrant  than  hundreds  of 
others,  but  which  happen  to  be  the  first  that 
come  to  hand.  Dr.  Mnnro  says  (Edin.  Med. 
Joum.,  Tol.  xxT.  p.  4'J4) :  "  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  in  any  colony  of  England  a  leper  shonld 
be  allowed  to  keev  a  school,  as  I  have  seen  to 
my  horror  in  8t.  Kitt's.  In  misgoverned  Crete 
sneh  things  might  be,  but  done  in  an  English 
colony,  with  the  tacit  sanction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  instructed  by  the  Roynl  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  of  London  as  to  the  non -contagions 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  latter  acting  on  ut¬ 
terly  worthless  negative  evidence— so  done, 
such  an  affair  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity  f  ’ 
Again,  take  the  following  plain  unvarnished 
tale  from  Dr  Hillis  {Timehri,  June  1H89  :  p. 
80) :  “  A  respectable  young  lad  became  leprous 
through,  as  I  believe,  playing  with  a  boy  who 
had  leprosy  and  who  lived  further  down  the 
street.  W'hen  seen  he  was  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  tubercular  leprosy,  covered  with 
sores,  and  he  was  sent  home  and  treated  by 
the  late  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  and  the  family 
left  the  house.  I  subsequently  learned  that 
another  family  shortly  t^k  over  the  same 
house  without  its  having  undergone  any  puri¬ 
fication  or  disinfecting,  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  the  boy  had  been  confined  for 
months  to  one  room  and  was  covered  with 
these  sores.  Had  he  died  of  some  endemic 
disease  considered  contagious,  but  question¬ 
ably  so,  how  much  money  would  have  been 
spent  on  painting,  papering,  Ac.  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  !  But  in  the  case  mention^  no  such 
steps  were  considered  necessary.  I  am  not 
finding  fault  with  disinfection  as  carried  out 
in  Georgetown— far  from  it ;  it  is  merely  con¬ 
tended  that,  owing  to  the  opinions  that  the 
Executive  have  to  guide  them"  (is.  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians),  “  they 
would  not  be  justified  under  the  present  rul¬ 
ings  on  the  subject  in  going  to  any  expense 
under  the  Public  Health  Ordinance,  as  leprosy 
is  not  considered  a  contagious  disease.” 


course  I  do  not  blame  those  rc8p<.nsible 
for  the  Report  for  not  having  known 
lietter ;  they  acted  according  to  their 
lights,  and  it  can  hardly  be  imputed  to 
them  as  a  crime  that  these  “  lights”  proved 
ignet  fatui  to  those  who  looked  to  them 
for  guidance.  What  they  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  readily  absolved  from  is  the  hav¬ 
ing  undertaken  to  decide  a  question  with 
which  they  were  quite  incompetent  to 
deal. 

Bnt  if  the  judges  were  incompetent,  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  many  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  were  untru.stworthy.  The  answers 
received  to  the  questions  in  the  circul.ir 
afford  ample  proof  that  many  of  the  le- 
spondents  knew  little  and  cared  less  about 
the  disease.  The  truth  is  that  the  mys¬ 
tery  still  surrounding  leprosy  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  want  of  careful  study 
by  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  observers. 
The  subject  is  so  repulsive  that  it  has  liecn, 
and  still  is  to  some  extent,  ”  segregated” 
by  medical  men  from  their  mental  purview 
as  a  pariah  among  diseases.  But  while 
positive  evidence  of  contagion  of  the  most 
striking  kind  is  contained  in  the  very  Re¬ 
port  *  which  denies  its  existence,  the  Col¬ 
lege,  forgetting  the  cardinal  principle  that 
even  one  well-attested  fact  outweighs  any 
amount  of  negative  statements,  seems  to 
have  settled  the  matter  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  counting  rather  than  weighing 
the  opinions  submitted  to  them.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  story  of  the  Frenchman 
accused  of  stealing  a  horse,  who,  wlun 
the  judge  said,  “  Three  witnesses  saw  you 
do  it,”  promptly  replied,  “  Ah,  sir  !  three 
thousand  could  easily  be  found  who  did 
not  see  me.” 

Let  us  now  consider  the  conclusions  of 
the  Report  somewhat  more  closely.  The 
first  statement,  that  “  the  all  but  unani¬ 
mous  conviction  of  the  most  experienced 
observers  in  different  parts  of  the  world  is 
quite  opposed  to  the  belief  that  leprosy  is 
contagious  or  communicable  by  proximity 
or  contact  with  the  diseased,”  is  to-day 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  For  this 

*  I  need  only  cite  the  evidence  of  Drs.  God- 
ing  and  Stevenson  of  fiarbadoes  {Report,  p. 
32),  Dr.  Aqnart  of  Grenada  (Ibid.  p.  36),  Drs. 
Manget,  Reed,  Pollard,  Dnffey,  Carney,  and 
Van  Holst  of  British  Gniana  (Ibid.  pp.  45-46X 
the  Proto-medico  of  Corfn  {Ibid.  p.  67),  Drs. 
Regnand  and  Bolton  of  Manritins  (/6id  p.  86), 
the  Civil  Commissioner  of  Ueychelles  ( fbid.  p. 
90),  and  Mr.  Macnamara,  then  of  Moznfferpore 
{Ibid.  p.  141). 
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revolution  in  (pinion  we  are  indebted 
chiefly  to  the  Report  itaelf.  The  enor¬ 
mous  increase  of  leprosy  consequent  on 
the  free  trade  in  the  disease  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  appearance  of  that  document 
opened  the  eyes  even  of  fanatical  non- 
contagionists.  It  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest 
signiticance  that  almost  without  an  ex¬ 
ception  the  men  who  know  most  of  lep¬ 
rosy,  who  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  it, 
are  those  who  believe  most  firmly  in  its 
contagiousness.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
medi^  men,  but  of  the  missionaries  and 
others  who  tend  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 
Such  a  consensus  of  opinion  is  not  to  be 
lightly  set  aside.  Securvs  judicat  orbit 
terrurum  ;  the  instinct  of  mankind  has 
more  than  once  been  right  in  the  domain 
of  medicine,  when  science  was  at  fault. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  theoretical 
conclusions  enunciated  with  such  self- 
satisfied  optimism  by  the  framers  of  the 
Report  were  rudely  shaken  by  the  stem 
logic  of  facts.  The  tide  of  leprosy,  as  if 
in  mockery  of  these  medical  Canutes,  rose 
ever  higher  ;  proofs  of  the  contagious 
character  of  the  disease  were  forthcoming 
on  all  sides  ;  *  and  it  became  only  too 
evident  that  in  seeking  counsel  from  the 

*  In  1869  Drognat-Landre  supported  the 
contagionist  doctrine  in  a  powerful  work  [De 
la  Contagion  aeute  Cauat  de  la  Uprt).  In  1873 
the  “  conqueror  worm*’  which  carries  the  in¬ 
fection  was  discovered  by  Hansen.  In  1874 
Dr.  Vandyke  Carter,  whose  investigations  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world  where  leprosy 
is  found  entitle  him  to  rank  as  the  foremost 
living  authority  on  the  disease,  was  driven  by 
the  facts  whicti  he  himself  bad  collected  to 
find  salvation”  in  the  oontagionist  fold.  A 
lew  years  later  the  coup  de  grace  was  given  to 
the  Report  by  Dr.  W.  Mnnro,  formerly  medical 
officer  of  St.  Kitt’s  in  the  West  Indies,  in  a 
series  of  papers  {Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  vols.  xxii., 
xxiii.,  xxiv.,  and  xxv.)  which  form  a  storehouse 
of  facts  from  which  every  subsequent  writer 
has  freely  drawn.  I  ne^  only  mention  two 
other  works  which  have  been  several  times  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  course  of  this  article,  and  in 
both  of  which  the  same  conclusion  is  enforced 
— Fr^re  Etienne’s  little  book  {La  Lipre  ut 
ConiajieuMe,  Trinidad,  1879)  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  monograph  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hillis  {Leprosy 
in  British  Guiana,  London,  1881).  In  1884 
Miss  Agnes  Lambert  published  an  excellent 
article  (already  referred  to)  in  this  Review 
(August  and  ^ptember,  1884).  In  1887  Dr. 
Besnier  brought  additional  proofs  of  the  con¬ 
tagiousness  of  leprosy  before  the  Academic  de 
M6deeine  in  Paris,  while  in  this  country  Arch¬ 
deacon  Wright  sounded  the  alarm  as  to  its 
increasing  prevalence  tbrongbont  the  world 
(Times,  Nov.  8th,  1887). 


College  of  Physicians  the  Government  had 
placed  its  trust  in  a  hopelessly  futile 
oracle. 

The  “  pity  of  it  ”  seems  all  the  greater 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  medical 
profession  in  the  British  Empire  could  at 
that  time  have  furnished  plenty  of  distin¬ 
guished  men  who  had  given  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  leprosy,  and  had  seen  it  in  its 
worst  haunts.  A  thoroughly  competent 
tribunal  of  experts  could  have  been 
formed,  from  whom  a  report  of  permanent 
value  might  have  been  obtained. 

Proceeaing  to  the  next  point — viz.  that 
“  the  evidence  derived  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  attendants  in  leper  asylums  is 
especially  conclusive  on  this  point  ”  (non- 
tagion) — I  may  remark  that,  granting  for 
a  moment  that  newtive  evidence  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind  is  worth  anything  at 
all,  the  argument  proves  far  too  much. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
attendants  in  Lock  hospitals.  The  same 
argument  was  used  to  controvert  Koidi’s 
view  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  consump¬ 
tion,  but  was  rightly  held  to  have  no 
weight.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  at¬ 
tendants  on  lepers  are  never  attacked. 
The  College  might  profitably  have  recalled 
the  historical  problem  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Charles  the  Second  Ire- 
fore  building  an  argument  on  an  imaginary 
foundation.  Its  own  Report  contains  sev¬ 
eral  instances  in  which  persons  who  had 
the  care  of  lepers  contracted  the  disease. 
The  most  strilcing  of  these  is  the  case  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Curieuse  leper  establishment,  Sey¬ 
chelles,*  but  there  are  others  equally  re- 
markable.f  Several  cases  of  the  same  kind 
have  also  been  recorded  by  Hansen, |  and 
Father  £:tienne.§  One  of  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  latter  observer  is  that  of 
Dr.  Goddard,  a  young  French  physician, 
who,  in  order  to  demonstrate  in  his  own 
person  the  non-contagiousness  of  leprosy, 
went  to  Palestine  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  a  lazar-house.  The  poor  fellow  fell  a 
victim  to  his  scientific  enthusiasm,  and 
died  of  leprosy  in  a  few  years.  Other 

*  Report  on  Leprosy,  p.  90. 

f  See  replies  by  Drs.  Ooding  and  Stevenson, 
p.  32  ;  Dr.  Mantell,  p.  41  ;  Mr.  N.  G.  Maens- 
mara.  Ibid  ;  Mohamed  Naeem,  p.  177  ;  and 
Snrgeon-Major  J.  Rose,  p.  199. 

^  British  and  Foreign  Medico  Chirurgloal  Re¬ 
view,  April,  1876. 

§  La  L>pre  est  Contagieuse,  p.  122  «(  seq. 
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caMS  are  reported  from  South  America.* 
But  what  need  is  there  for  the  laborious 
collection  of  such  facts  when  there  is  the 
grand  object-lesson  of  Father  Damien's 
life  and  death  before  the  whole  world  1 
Dr.  Hoffmann,  the  medical  officer  of  Mo¬ 
lokai,  has  recently  fallen  a  victim  to  his  de¬ 
votion,  and  it  is  said,  though  I  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  one  of  Damien’s 
colleagues  is  now  also  a  leper.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this  we  have  the  crushing  fact 
that,  out  of  sixty-six  kokuat,  or  helpers, 
on  the  island  in  1888,  twenty -three  were 
known  to  have  contracted  the  disease, 
while  in  eleven  more  its  existence  was  sus¬ 
pected.  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to 
show  that  the  supposed  immunity  of  at¬ 
tendants  is  a  pure  myth,  for  it  is  really 
the  corner-stone  of  the  vast  edifice  of  error 
erected  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1867. 

The  argument  from  married  life  has  just 
as  little  foundation.  Several  illustrations 
of  contagion  between  husband  and  wife 
are  given  ic  the  Report  itself,  and  others 
are  brought  forward  by  Fr6re  Etienne  f 
and  Hillis.  The  former  relates  the  case 
of  a  Venezuelan  lady  whose  husband  died 
of  leprosy.  Six  years  afterward  she  her¬ 
self  became  a  leper.  One  of  Ilillis’s  cases 
is  particularly  instructive.  A  shopkeeper 
whose  business  often  took  him  to  the  asy¬ 
lum  became  leprous.  For  ten  years  his 
wife  remained  free  from  the  complaint. 
The  case  was  well  known,  and  Dr.  Hillis 
was  frequently  asked  to  explain  how  it 
was,  if  leprosy  was  contagious,  that  she 
ba<l  escaped  so  long.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  slie  became  an  undoubted 
leper  ^  The  moral  of  this  striking  case  is 
that  contagion  would  bo  more  often  no¬ 
ticed  if  suspected  persons  could  be  kept 
sufficiently  long  under  observation.  In 
precisely  the  same  way  the  case  of  Keanu, 
the  Hawaiian  convict  inoculated  by  Dr. 
Arning  on  the  5th  of  November,  1885, 
used  to  be  cited  as  a  proof  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  could  not  be  transmitted  in  that  way. 
The  poison  took  its  own  time,  however, 
and  the  man  is  now  an  undoubted  leper. 

But  leaving  all  other  questions  out  of 
consideration,  the  crucial  question  re¬ 
mains  :  If  leprosy  is  not  contagious,  how 
is  it  that  it  spreads  ?  Granting  that  be- 

*  Boletin  de  Medicim  del  Oauca,  No.  1,  p.  13 
(Dr.  Tenorio),  and  p.  16  (Dr.  Escobar). 

t  Op.  eU.,  p.  95. 

i  Briiiah  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  6,  1887. 


redity  plays  a  certain  part  in  its  transmis¬ 
sion,  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  disease  in 
races  previously  altogether  free  from  it  can 
hardly  be  explained  by  ancestral  proclivi¬ 
ty.  The  College  of  Physicians  bad  before 
their  eyes  the  great  fact  of  the  invasion  of 
the  virgin  soil  of  Hawaii  by  leprosy,  but, 
like  their  prototypes  in  Tristram  Shandy, 
“  they  concerned  themselves  not  with 
facts-— they  reasoned.”  We  may  suppose 
them  to  have  argued  that,  as  leprosy  is 
not  contagious,  therefore  it  cannot  spread 
from  one  nation  to  another.  All  evidence 
to  the  contrary  was  dismissed  as  imperti¬ 
nent  Sterne  must  have  foreseen  these 
learned  Thebans  when  be  described  the 
disputations  of  the  Strasburg  doctors : 
‘‘  ‘  It  happens  otherwise,’  replied  the  op¬ 
ponents.  ‘  It  ought  not,’  said  they.” 

Nothing  which  the  College  of  Physicians 
may  do  in  the  future  can  wipe  out  the 
effects  of  their  Report,  or  the  incalculable 
misery  which  it  has  caused.  When  the 
public  mind  at  last  was  aroused  on  the 
subject,  just  twenty  years  after  the  issue 
of  the  first  Report,  a  second  one  appeared 
(July  15,  1887),  in  which  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  a  case  for  inquiry  !  I  venture 
to  suggest  that,  by  way  ^  making  some 
reparation  for  the  past,  they  should  send 
some  of  the  men  of  light  and  lea<ling 
among  them  to  see  for  themselves  what 
leprosy  is,  and  to  study  it,  not  vicariously 
through  the  eyes  of  others,  but  face  to 
face  in  its  native  haunts.  What  is  wanted 
is  that  the  full  light  of  modern  medical 
science  should  be  thrown  on  the  daik 
places  where  the  monster  lurks.  If  some 
of  the  eminent  scientific  men  who  were 
invited  to  join  the  Marlborough  Home 
Committee  could  study  leprosy  in  its  home, 
great  results  might  be  obtained.  If  an 
experienced  pathologist  like  Sir  James 
Paget  could  spend  some  time  in  India, 
important  facts  as  to  the  nature  of  leprosy 
might  he  discovered  ;  or  if  a  distinguished 
physician  like  Sir  Andrew  Clark  could 
have  five  years  at  Molokai,  be  might  per¬ 
haps  slay  the  Sphinx  of  leprosy,  or  at  any 
rate  evolve  a  system  of  diet  calculated  to 
be  of  service  to  those  subjected  to  the 
contagion  of  that  dire  disease.  To  send 
out  from  time  to  time  a  young  doctor  on 
a  scientific  Wanderjahr  among  the  lepers, 
as  proposed  by  the  Marlborough  House 
Committee,  seems  to  me  mere  trifing.  Is 
it  likely  that  a  fledgling  just  escaped  from 
the  academic  nest  should  ”  come,  see,  and 
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conquer”  where  Danielssen  and  Boeck, 
Vandyke  Carter,  Uansen,  Munro,  Aruing 
and  Ilillis  have  failed  ! 

Another  plan  which  might  lead  to  some 
discovery  of  real  importance  would  be  the 
offer  of  a  prize  sufficiently  large  to  tempt 
men  of  the  highest  eminence  to  compete. 
Mr.  Macnamara  suggests*  that  the  Da¬ 
mien  Memorial  Fund  should  offer  “  a  prize 
of  500/.,  open  to  all  comers,  for  the  best 
essay  and  original  research  regarding  the 
bacillus  leprae.”  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  is  not  enough.  M. 
Pasteur  received  something  like  20,000/. 
for  his  discoveries  in  the  silkworm  dis¬ 
ease.  If  he  could  only  be  induced  to 
grapple  with  the  leprosy  problem,  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  a  “  protective  virus” 
being  discovered  which  should  make  peo¬ 
ple  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  leprosy 
invulnerable  to  its  attack. 

In  the  meantime  the  only  way  of  coping 
witli  leprosy  is  to  deal  with  it  as  a  thing 
dangerous  to  mankind.  It  would  be  crim¬ 
inal  to  allow  the  scourge  free  play  because 
a  ‘ademic  pedantry  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
exact  mode  of  its  transmission.  No  half 
measures  will  suffice  ;  icratez  Vinf&me  in 
a  new  sense  mus*  be  the  motto  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  task.  Our  forefathers 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  disturbed 
by  ”  philosophic  doubt,”  but  stamped  out 
the  pest  by  a  system  of  ‘‘  Thorough” 
which  Strafford  might  have  envied.  The 
sick  must  be  kept  strictly  apart  from  the 
healthy,  and  all  suspicious  cases  should  be 
detained  in  quarantine  and  jealously 
watched.  For  this  purpose  special  medi¬ 
cal  inspectors  should  be  appointed,  each 
with  a  defined  district  under  his  constant 
personal  supervision.  I  should  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  insist  on  the  separation  of  mar¬ 
ried  couples  ;  lepers  are  not  prolific,  and 
hereditary  contamination  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  almost  a  quantile  negligtahlt.  f 
There  is,  of  course,  the  risk  of  contagion  ; 


*  Leproay  a  Gommvnicabk  Disease :  2nd  ed. 
London,  1889  :  p.  4. 

t  Dr.  Armaner  Hansen,  who  recently  visited 
the  Norwegian  lepers  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Dakota,  fonnd  that  the  offspring  of  160 
lepers  who  had  emigrated  to  America  had  re¬ 
mained  free  to  the  third  generation.  (Arckiv 
fkr  Dermalologie,  1889,  Heh  iii.)  Again,  there 
is  the  fact  that,  although  during  eighteen  years 
2  864  persons  were  consign^  to  Kalawao 
(Molokai),  only  twenty-six  children  were  born 
during  that  period,  and  of  these  only  two  have 
become  leprous. 


but  if  husbands  or  wives  are  willing  to 
encounter  it,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
be  prevented.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Father  Damien  to  the  good  effect  of  al¬ 
lowing  married  people  to  remain  together.* 
There  must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of 
hardship  in  segregation,  but  if  lunatics  can 
be  made  comfortable  and  even  happy  in 
confinement,  so  may  lepers.  A  vast 
amount  of  nonsense  has  b^n  talked  about 
the  horrors  of  segregation  ;  if  there  is  any 
discomfort  beyond  the  separation  from 
friends  and  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
disease,  it  is  either  due  to  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  or  to  want  of  funds. 
The  lepers  I  saw  in  Norway  were,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  the  very  last 
stages  of  the  disease,  clean,  cheerful,  and 
busy — the  men  in  the  workshops,  the 
women  at  domestic  work,  and  the  children 
in  their  classes.  The  last  was  certainly  a 
painful  sight,  but  the  little  patients  them¬ 
selves  were  not  at  all  gloomy.  Those  I  saw 
at  Seville  werv^  less  cheerful,  but  that  may 
have  been  due  to  the  quasi-monastic  at¬ 
mosphere  which  surrounded  them.  Dr. 
Webster,  however,  says  f  that  the  lepers 
whom  he  saw  at  Grenada  were  quite  a 
“  merry  family,”  dancing,  twanging  the 
guitar  with  their  crooked  stumps  of  fin¬ 
gers,  and  warbling  ditties  with  such  rem¬ 
nants  of  voice  as  were  left  them.  Freie 
Etienne’s  testimony  as  to  Trinidad  is  not 
less  striking,  |  and  Mr.  Clifford  tells  us 
that  even  at  Molokai  there  is  little  sign  of 
unhappiness. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  salus  populi, 
which  must  ever  be  the  supreme  law  in 
such  matters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
segregation,  if  properly  carried  out,  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  sufferers  themselves.  If 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  leper  myself, 
I  should  prefer  to*  be  where  one  touch  of 
nature  malres  the  whole  world  kin,  though 
it  were  only  by  fellowship  in  suffering,  to 
being  an  object  of  horror  to  all  around  me. 
Medicine,  though  it  cannot  cure,  can  do 


*  E.  Clifford,  Father  Damien,  p.  82. 
f  Medico- Ckirurgical  TransadUms,  vol.  xliii., 
1860  :  p.  29. 

I  Op.  cU.,  pp.  254-55.  “  La  tristesse  n’est 

pas  da  tont,  comme  je  I’ai  In  pins  d'nne  fois, 
un  effet  inevitable  de  la  maladie.  Je  pais  bien 
attestor  qa’il  n'y  a  pas  an  monde  icole  on  ool¬ 
ite  plus  gai,  plus  hruyani,  od  Ton  jone  et 
babille  pins,  qa’a  Cocorite.  Toat  est  oablie  ; 
certainement  on  n’est  pas  an  leprenx,  on  est 
nn  pensionnaire  ;  et  la  reine  est  bien  honoree 
d’heberger  de  tels  personnages.” 
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much  to  mitigate  the  incidental  miseriea 
of  leprosy,  and  nowhere  can  treatment  be 
so  well  applied  or  the  necessary  nursing  so 
intelligently  carried  out  as  in  places  where 
special  experience  has  engendered  special 
skill.  Sanitary  arrangements  must  be  of 
the  highest  attainable  perfection,  as  the 
concourse  of  foul  smells  in  leper-houses  is 
especially  apt  to  breed  disease,  not  only 
among  the  inmates  but  among  those  in 
charge  of  them.  The  food  must  be  abun¬ 
dant  apd  nutritious,  and  plenty  of  occu¬ 
pation  should  be  provided  for  such  as  can 
work.  Nor  should  amusements  be  neg¬ 
lected.  It  was  by  attention  to  all  these 
things  that  Father  Damien  was  able  to 
humanize  the  poor  outcasts  for  whom  he 
gave  his  life  ;  by  these  means  he  trans¬ 
formed  a  sink  of  moral  as  well  as  physical 
corruption  into  a  peaceful  and  happy 
community.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
memorable  example  should  not  bear  fruit 
wherever  lepers  are  to  be  found.  There 
is  no  lack  of  self-sacrificing  men  whose 
hearts  are  filled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  what  the  Catholic  Church  beau¬ 
tifully  calls  the  “  devout  female  sex”  will 
always  be  ready  wherever  nurses  arc 
needed  ;  and  of  doctors  we  shall  never  fall 


short  when  there  is  such  a  field  for  scien¬ 
tific  discovery.  The  only  thing  wanting 
is  money.  Hie  stamping  out  of  the  most 
grievous  disease  which  flesh  is  heir  to  will 
no  doubt  be  an  expensive  undertaking  ; 
but  is  this  great  and  wealthy  country  to 
count  the  cost  when  poor  States  like  Nor- 
way  and  Hawaii  are  lavishing  their  scanty 
treasure  in  furthering  the  good  work  f 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  wave  of  phil¬ 
anthropic  sentiment  which,  under  the 
combined  influences  of  pity,  fear  and 
fashion,  rose  so  high  a  few  months  ago,  is 
already  subsiding.  De  Quincy  gauged 
the  English  character  correctly  when  he 
said  that,  so  far  from  being  phlegmatic, 
we  are  the  most  excitable  people  on  earth  ; 
unhappily  our  excitement,  which  is  so 
easily  fanned  into  a  blaze,  burns  itself  out 
all  the  more  quickly.  As  Macaulay  ob¬ 
served,  our  virtue  goes  to  sleep  for  several 
years  after  one  of  our  periodical  outbreaks 
of  morality.  Let  not  the  same  be  said  of 
our  philanthropy  !  It  will  be  deploiable, 
and  indeed  disgraceful,  if  our  desire  to  do 
something  to  check  the  advance  of  leprosy 
is  allowed  to  die  out  with  the  “  scare” 
which  engendered  it.  — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  ' 
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A  Nativitt  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  ;  as  Explained  by  a  Pious  Florentine  Gos¬ 
sip  or  His  Day. 


BY 

“  Now  I  cannot  affirm  that  things  did  really 
take  place  in  this  manner,  bat  it  greatly 
pleases  me  to  think  that  they  did.” — Fra 
.  Domenico  Gavalca,  Li/e  of  the  Magdalen. 

The  silly  folk  do  not  at  all  understand 
about  the  birth  of  our  Ix>rd.  They  say 
that  Our  Lord  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
and  because  the  inns  we  Yi  all  full,  owing 
to  certain  feasts  kept  by  those  Jews,  in  a 
stable.  But  I  tell  you  this  is  an  error, 
and  due  to  little  sense,  for  Our  Lord  was 
indeed  placed  in  a  manger,  because  none 
of  the  bostelries  would  receive  Joseph  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  but  it  took  place  dif¬ 
ferently. 

For  you  must  know  that  beyond  Bethle¬ 
hem,  which  is  a  big  village,  walled  and 


>N  LEE. 

moated,  of  those  parts,  lies  a  hilly  coun¬ 
try,  exceeding  wild,  and  covered  with 
dense  woods  of  firs,  pines,  krehes,  beeches, 
and  similar  trees,  which  the  people  of 
Bethlehem  cut  down  at  times,  going  in 
bands,  and  burn  to  charcoal,  packing  it 
on  mules  to  sell  in  the  valley  ;  or  tie  to¬ 
gether  whole  trunks  such  as  serve  for 
beams,  rafters,  and  masts,  and  float  them 
down  the  rivers,  which  are  many,  and 
very  rapid.  In  these  mountains  then,  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  woods,  a  certain 
man  of  the  woodcutting  trade  bethought 
him  to  build  him  a  house  wherein  to  store 
the  timber  and  live,  himself  and  bis  fam¬ 
ily,  when  so  it  pleased  him,  and  keep  his 
beasts  ;  and  for  this  purpose  be  employed 
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certain  pillars  and  pieces  of  masonry  that 
stood  in  the  forest,  being  remains  of  a 
temple  of  the  heathen,  the  which  had  long 
ceased  to  exist.  And  he  cleared  the  wood 
round  about,  leaving  only  tree  stumps  and 
bushes  ;  and  close  by  in  a  ravine,  between 
high  fir  trees,  ran  a  river,  always  full  to 
the  brim  even  in  midsummer,  owing  to 
the  melting  snows,  and  of  greenish  waters, 
cold  and  rapid  exceedingly  ;  and  around, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  stretched  the  wood 
of  firs,  larches,  pines,  and  other  noble  and 
useful  trees,  emitting  a  very  pleasant  and 
virtuous  fragrance.  The  man  thought  to 
enjoy  his  house,  and  came  with  his  »mily 
and  servants,  and  horses  and  mules  and 
oxen,  which  he  had  employed  to  carry 
down  the  timber  and  charcoal. 

But  scarcely  were  they  settled  than  an 
earthquake  rent  the  place,  tearing  wall 
from  wall  and  pillar  from  pillar,  and  a 
voice  was  heard  in  the  air  crying  :  “  Ecce 
domus  domini  dei.”  Whereupon  they 
fled,  astonished  and  in  terror,  and  returned 
into  the  town.  And  no  one  of  that  man’s 
family  ventured  henceforth  to  return  to 
that  wood,  or  to  that  bouse,  save  one  called 
Uilarion,  a  poor  lad  and  a  servant,  but  of 
upright  heart  and  faith  in  the  Lord,  which 
offered  to  go  back  and  take  his  abode 
there,  and  cut  down  the  trees  and  burn 
the  charcoal  for  his  master.  So  he  went, 
being  but  a  poor  lad,  and  poorly  clad  in 
leathern  tunic  and  coarse  serge  hood. 
And  Hilarion  took  with  him  an  ox  and 
an  ass,  to  load  with  charcoal  and  drive 
down  to  Bethlehem  to  bis  master. 

And  the  first  night  that  Hilarion  slept 
in  that  house,  which  was  fallen  to  ruin, 
only  a  piece  of  roof  remaining  which  he 
thatched  with  pine-branches,  he  heard 
voices  singing  in  the  air,  as  of  children, 
both  boys  and  maidens.  But  be  closed 
his  eyes  and  repeated  a  Paternoster  and 
turned  over  and  slept.  And  again,  an. 
other  night  he  beard  voices,  and  knew  the 
house  to  be  haunted,  and  trembled.  But 
being  clean  of  heart  be  said  two  Aves  and 
went  to  sleep.  And  once  more  did  he 
hear  the  voices,  and  they  were  passing 
sweet,  and  with  them  came  a  fragrance  as 
of  crushed  herbs,  and  many  kinds  of  flow, 
ers,  and  frankincense,  and  orris-root ;  and 
Hilarion  shook,  for  he  feared  lest  it  be  the 
heathen  gods.  Mercury,  or  Macomet,  or 
Apollinis.  But  he  said  his  prayer  and 
alept. 

But  at  length,  one  night,  as  Hilarion 


heard  those  songs  as  usual,  he  opened  his 
eyes.  And  behold  !  the  place  was  light, 
and  a  great  staircase  of  light,  like  golden 
cobwebs,  stretched  up  to  heaven,  and 
there  were  angels  ^oing  about  in  numbers, 
coming  and  going,  with  locks  like  honey, 
comb,  and  dresses  pink  and  green,  and 
sky  blue  and  white,  thickly  embroidered 
with  purest  pearls,  and  wings  as  of  butter¬ 
flies  and  peacock’s  tails,  with  glories  of 
solid  gold  about  their  head.  And  they 
went  to  and  fro,  carrying  garlands  and 
strewing  flowers,  so  that,  although  mid¬ 
winter,  it  was  like  a  garden  in  June,  so 
sweet  of  roses,  and  lilies,  and  gillieflowers. 
And  the  angels  sang  ;  and  when  they  had 
finished  their  work,  they  said,  “It  is 
well,”  and  departed,  holding  hands  and 
flying  into  the  sky  above  the  fir  trees. 

And  Hilarion  wondered  greatly,  and 
said  five  Paters  and  six  Aves. 

And  the  next  day,  as  he  was  cutting  a 
fir  tree  in  the  wood,  there  met  him  among 
the  rocks  a  man  old,  venerable,  with  a 
long  gray  beard  and  a  solemn  air.  And 
he  was  clad  in  crimson,  and  under  bis  arm 
he  carried  written  books  and  a  scourge. 
And  Hilarion  said  :  “  Who  art  thou,  for 
this  forest  is  haunted  by  spirits,  and  I 
would  know  whether  thou  be  of  them  or 
of  men.” 

And  the  ancient  made  answer  :  “  My 
name  is  Hieronymus.  I  am  a  wise  man 
and  a  king.  1  have  spent  all  ray  days 
learning  the  secrets  of  things.  I  know 
how  the  trees  grow  and  waters  run,  and 
where  treasure  lies  ;  and  I  can  teach  thee 
what  the  stars  sing,  and  in  what  manner 
the  ruby  and  emerald  are  smelted  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  I  can  chain  the 
winds  and  stop  the  sun,  for  I  am  wise 
above  all  men.  But  I  seek  one  wiser  than 
myself,  and  go  through  the  woods  in  search 
of  him,  my  master.” 

And  Hilarion  said  :  “  Tarry  thou  here* 
and  thou  sbalt  see,  if  I  mistake  not,  him 
whom  thou  seokest.” 

So  the  old  man,  w'hose  name  was  Hier¬ 
onymus,  tarried  in  the  forest  and  built 
himself  a  but  of  stones. 

And  the  day  after  that,  as  Hilarion  went 
forth  to  catch  fish  in  the  river,  he  met  on 
the  bank  a  lady,  beautiful  beyond  com¬ 
are,  the  which  for  all  clothing  wore  only 
er  own  hair,  golden  and  exceeding  long. 

And  Hilarion  asked  : 

“  Who  art  thou,  for  this  forest  is  haunt¬ 
ed  by  spirits,  and  I  would  know  whether 
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thou  art  one  of  such,  and  of  evil  intent, 
as  the  demon  Venus,  or  a  woman  like  the 
mother  who  bare  me.”  And  the  lady 
answered  : 

”  My  name  is  Ma^alen.  I  am  a  prin* 
cess  and  a  courtesan,  and  the  fairest  wom¬ 
an  that  ever  be.  All  day  tbe  princes  and 
kings  of  the  earth  have  brought  gifts  to 
my  house,  and  hung  wreaths  on  my  roof, 
and  strewed  flowers  in  ray  yard  :  and  the 
poets  all  day  have  sung  to  their  lutes,  and 
all  have  lain  groaning  at  my  gates  at  night ; 
for  I  am  beautiful  beyond  all  creatures. 
But  I  seek  one  more  Iteautifnl  than  my¬ 
self,  and  go  searching  my  master  by  the 
lakes  and  the  rivers.” 

And  Hilarion  made  answer. 

‘‘  Tarry  thou  here,  and  thou  shalt  see, 
if  I  mistake  not,  him  whom  thou  seekest.” 

And  the  lady,  whose  name  was  Magda¬ 
len,  tarried  by  the  river  and  built  herself 
a  cabin  of  reeds  and  leaves.  And  that 
night  was  the  longest  and  coldest  of  the 
winter.  And  Hilarion  made  for  himself  a 
bed  of  fern  and  hay  in  the  stable  of  tbe 
ox  and  the  ass  ;  and  lay  close  to  them  for 
warmth.  And  lo  !  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  the  ass  brayed  and  the  ox  bellowed, 
and  Hilarion  started  up.  And  he  saw  the 
heavens  open  with  a  great  brightness  as  of 
beaten  and  fretted  gold,  and  angels  com¬ 
ing  and  going,  and  holding  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  wreathed  in  roses,  and  sing¬ 
ing  ‘‘  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra 
pax  hominibns  bonse  voluntatis.”  And 
Hilarion  wondered  and  said  ten  Paters  and 
ten  Aves. 

And  that  day,  toward  noon,  there  came 


through  the  wood  one  bearing  a  staff,  and 
leading  a  mule,  on  which  was  seated  a 
woman,  that  was  near  unto  her  hour  and 
moaning  piteously.  And  they  were  poor 
folk  and  travel-stained. 

And  the  man  said  to  Hilarion  :  ”  My 
name  is  Joseph.  I  am  a  carpenter  from 
the  city  of  Nazareth,  and  my  wife  is  called 
Mary,  and  she  is  in  travail.  Suffer  thou 
ns  to  rest,  and  ray  wife  to  lie  on  the  straw 
of  the  stable.” 

And  Hilarion  said  :  ”  Yon  are  welcome. 
Benedictns  qui  venit  in  nomine  domini,” 
and  Hilarion  laid  down  more  fern  and 
bay,  and  gave  provender  to  tbe  mule. 
And  the  woman’s  hour  came,  and  she  was 
delivered  of  a  male  child.  And  Hilarion 
took  it  and  laid  it  in  the  manger.  And 
he  went  forth  into  the  woods  and  found 
the  ancient  wizard  Hieronymus,  and  the 
lady  Magdalen,  and  said  ; 

”  Come  with  me  to  the  ruined  house, 
for  truly  there  is  He  whom  you  be  seek¬ 
ing.” 

And  they  followed  him  to  the  ruined 
house  where  the  fir-trees  were  cleared 
above  the  river  ;  and  they  saw  tbe  babe 
lying  in  the  manger,  and  Hieronymus  and 
Magdalen  kneeled  down,  saying,  ”  Surely 
this  is  He  that  is  our  Master,  for  lie  is 
wiser  and  more  fair  than  either.” 

And  the  skies  opened,  and  there  came 
forth  angels,  such  as  Hilarion  had  seen, 
with  glories  of  solid  gold  round  their 
heads,  and  garlands  of  roses  about  their 
necks,  and  they  took  hands  and  danced, 
and  sang,  flying  up  :  ”  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
Deo.” 


II. 

The  Three  Kings.  A  Medlet  in  Prose  and  Verse. 


nr  A.  MART  r.  robinson 

The  snowflakes  fluttered  down  outside 
the  window  as  big  as  butterflies.  Vera 
threw  another  log  of  oak  upon  the  hearth. 
The  dancing  flames  leaped  up  so  brightly 
that  the  Mage  opened  again  the  vmume 
on  his  knee  and  m^n  to  decipher  from 
right  to  left  its  large  outlandish  characters. 
Stella  still  hovered  by  the  window  and 
watched  the  convent  garden  opposite,  and 
the  nuns,  young  and  old,  grotes<]uely  hur¬ 
rying  to  church,  with  their  wide  skirts 


(madams  darmestetsr). 

gathered  almost  to  the  knee,  and  a  wheel¬ 
ing  umbrella  inadequately  sheltering  each 
holy  head.  Suddenly  down  the  quiet 
street  there  rang  a  clatter  of  hoofs.  Three 
cavalry  officers,  wrapped  in  their  immense 
gray-blue  snowy  mantles,  rode  along  by 
the  white  wall  under  the  overhanging 
snow-laden  branches  of  the  convent  gar¬ 
den. 

‘‘  Look  !”  cried  Stella,  her  eyes  biazing 
(yon  know  how  she  tires  up  at  the  least 
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little  thing,  so  that  her  humdrum  life  is 
one  round  of  wild  excitement).  “  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  half  so  fine  f  Oh, 
if  I  were  a  painter  ! — Gazin,  for  instance, 
or  even  Merson — that  is  how  I  should 
paint  the  Three  Kings  !” 

“  The  Three  Kings,”  cried  Vera, 
”  what  next  ?” 

“You  think  too  much  of  their  caps  and 
mantles,”  said  Stella.  “  To  my  mind,  to 
paint  them  in  any  strange  disguise  is  to 
outrage  all  the  values  of  feeling.  They 
must  look  no  stranger  to  us  than  they 
looked  to  the  good  people  of  Bethlehem  ; 
picturesque  and  different,  but  not  impot- 
tible.  AVhy  should  you  put  a  gulf  of  cen¬ 
turies  between  the  spectators  and  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  a  picture,  when  you  wish  to 
convey,  not  an  archaeological  statement, 
but  a  moment  of  emotion  !  The  Three 
Kings  never -were,  and  never  ought  to  be, 
merely  the  {esthetic  rococo  creatures  of 
a  vision.  I  should  have  more  sympathy 
with  a  man  who  painted  them  from  the 
Chinese  Ambassadors  in  Portland  Place  ! 
That,  at  any  rate,  would  convey  some 
meaning  to  the  little  bovs  in  Goodge 
Street.  ’  ’ 

“  I  scarce  know  which  to  admire  the 
more,”  laughed  the  Mage,  “  your  choice 
of  a  public  or  your  view  of  your  sub¬ 
ject.” 

“  As  for  me,”  continued  Stella,  loftily, 
”  I  should  paint  nothing  extraordinary  in 
their  appearance.  No  leopards,  no  gold 
chains,  no  crowns  or  plumes  or  roses.  I 
should  just  paint  a  quiet,  white.  Oriental¬ 
looking  street— a  lonely  street,  evidently 
a  lost  comer,  a  suburb,  where  the  rents  are 
low,  and  there  are  trees  over  the  garden 
walls,  the  sort  of  street  you  might  find 
anywhere  any  time,  but  dignified  by  the 
whiteness  and  the  moonlit  dusk.  There 
I  would  place  three  indistinct  muffled  fig¬ 
ures,  riding  swiftly.  You  should  not  see 
a  jewel  on  their  coats,  but  you  should 
notice  in  their  faces  a  look  of  exaltation, 
submission,  ecstasy.  You  should  guess 
that  they  are  riding  to  a  predestined  end, 
and  you  should  feel  that  they  rode  in  a 
mysterious  manner  to  fulfil  the  will  of 
God.” 

”  So  easy  !”  murmured  Vera,  who 
paints. 

”  And  you  should  see,”  continued 
Stella,  solemnly—”  (chiefly  in  the  rapt 
expression  of  their  upturned  faces,  but  also 
faintly  indicated  for  you  on  the  horizon). 


Januaiy, 

— you  should  see  that  they  followed  the 
guiding  of  a  star.” 

”  That  is  charming,  Stella  dear,”  said 
Vera,  smiling.  ”  But  would  it  not  be  a 
little  like  the  landscape  you  wanted  me  to 
paint  at  Lapworth,  you  know,  that  morn¬ 
ing,  with  the  willow-herb  and  mint  smell¬ 
ing  sweet  by  the  river,  and  the  wind  sway¬ 
ing  the  boughs  continually  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  bells  ringing  for  church,  and 
the  indescribable  feeling  of  peace  and 
Sunday  morning !” 

Stella  has  heard  a  good  deal  of  that 
famous  landscape.  She  gave  a  desperate 
little  sigh,  and  continued  looking  at  her 
imaginaiy  picture. 

“  How  tired  you  look,  Stella  !”  cried 
the  Mage.  ‘‘  Do  come  and  sit  down  by 
the  fire  in  peace,  you  excitable  child  !’  ’ 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  Mages, 
Mage  f”  said  Stella,  drumming  on  the 
window-pane,  and  looking  as  though 
scenes  of  unimaginable  interest  were  pass¬ 
ing  across  the  way  in  the  quiet  garden  of 
the  nuns.  ‘‘  Who,  after  all,  were  the 
Mages  ?” 

“  Come  and  sit  down  by  the  fire  and  I 
will  tell  you,  not  perhaps  who  they  were, 
but  what  the  people  of  Bethlehem  thought 
of  them.” 

“  Who  they  were  f  What  they 
thought?”  cried  Stella,  eagerly.  ‘‘Oh, 
do  you  mean  to  say  there  were  really  any 
such  people  ?” 

‘‘  Stella!"  cried  Vera,  in  a  warning 
voice. 

The  Mage  laughed.  ‘‘  Vera  says  noth¬ 
ing  and  believes.  Stella  waxes  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  her  Three  Kings,  and  hasn’t  the 
faintest  belief  in  their  existence.  Well, 
Stella,  once  upon  a  time  there  were  in  the 
East  three  kings.” 

‘‘  Their  names,”  said  Vera,  dreamily, 
‘‘  were  Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Balthazzar.” 

‘‘  Balthazzar,  Melchior,  and  Caspar,” 
corrected  Stella.  ‘‘  Don’t  you  remember 
we  had  three  rabbits  called  after  them  f 
And  they  were  kings  of  Tarsis,  Sheba,  and 
Nubia  ;  and  the  youngest  was  black.” 

‘‘And  the  first  was  aged  sixty,  the  sec¬ 
ond  forty,  and  the  youngest  twenty  years 
of  age,”  concluded  the  Mage. 

‘‘  Oh  really.  Mage.  Come,  finish  !” 
cried  Stella.  ‘‘  See,  I  will  sit  on  the 
fender-stool,  and  you  shall  tell  us  a  story.” 

The  Mage  hummed,  frowned  a  little, 
and  began  :  ‘‘  A  long  time  ago,  more  than 
thirty  years  before  the  Christ  was  born, 
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there  wan  no  king  in  Juda‘a.  Ilircan, 
who  had  been  king,  had  sohmitted  to  the 
Uuiiiana,  and  reigned  as  Ethnarch  on  a 
diminished  throne.  The  people  hated 
him,  although  he  was  a  Maccahee,  of  the 
race  elect,  the  royal  blood  ;  for  he  had 
called  the  Romans  into  Jerusalem.  More¬ 
over,  bis  chief  minister  was  an  E<loinite  ; 
a  man  whose  forefathers  bad  l>een  the  idol, 
atrous  heathen.  The  young  son  of  this 
man,  Herod,  was  already  more  mighty 
than  any  true-born  Jew. 

“  So  the  heaits  of  the  people  were 
turned  from  Ilircan  and  went  out  toward 
a  younger  Maccahee,  Aristogonus,  nephew 
of  the  Ethnarch,  who  laid  claim  to  be  king 
of  the  Jews.  Escaped  from  a  prison  in 
Rome,  Aristogonus  was  the  enemy  of  the 
Romans.  He  journeyed  from  court  to 
court  of  the  Syrian  princes,  laying  plan 
after  plan  for  a  national  rising.  So  that 
in  their  dreams  the  Jewish  people,  dis- 
enchanted  with  Ilircan,  impatient  of  the 
Roman  rule,  took  for  their  Deliverer  their 
young  prince  in  exile,  restlessly  wandering 
under  Lebanon  with  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Chalcide,  or  watching  with  king  Marion 
the  ships  that  sail  from  Tyr. 

“  There  was  one  man  whose  duty  it 
was  to  guard  against  the  ambition  of  Aris¬ 
togonus — Mark  Antony,  the  master  of  the 
East.  Rut  in  the  winter  he  remembered 
Cleopatra,  and  leaving  Palestine  but  ill  de¬ 
fended,  he  hurried  to  the  Nile.  A  great 
throb  of  hope  thrilled  the  discontented 
courts  of  Syria, 

“  They  sent  to  the  Parthian  king  of 
Persia  and  called  him  into  Palestine.  The 
king’s  son,  Pacorus,  came  in  answer  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  Reside  him  rode  the 
Mages  (three  or  more),  robed  in  white, 
girdled  with  the  sacred  girdle,  and  in  their 
hands  the  sacerdotal  wand.  Rehind  them 
streamed  an  endless  host :  Parthian  knights 
armed  cap-d-pU  in  close-fitting  chain  ar¬ 
mor,  cloaked  with  purple,  clasped  with 
pearl,  plumes  in  their  head-dress,  and, 
sewn  into  their  garments,  large,  rudely 
cut,  and  moony  gems.  Gold  and  silver 
caparisoned  their  horses.  Such  was  the 
army  that  rode  to  save  the  Jews.  Some 
went  by  Galilee,  others  made  for  Jerusa¬ 
lem  :  all  the  roads  of  Palestine  became 
familiar  with  the  kings  and  wise  men  out 
of  the  East,  riding  to  bring  their  gifts  of 
frankincense  and  gold  and  myrrh  to  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  riding  to  set  upon 
bis  throne  the  unacknowledged  King  of 


the  Jews.  All  gave  way  before  them,  and 
for  a  year  the  Paiihians  and  their  Mages 
remained  with  Aristogonus  in  Jerusalem. 
Pacorus,  a  gentle  and  a  noble  prince,  ad¬ 
ministered  the  country  with  a  mercy  that 
contrasted  with  the  Roman  rule.  Rut 
meanwhile  Herod  bad  escaped.  He  had 
tied  to  Rome.  He  returned  with  a  legion. 
Two  years  of  sieges  and  vain  heroic  bat¬ 
tles  concluded  the  brief  triumph  of  the 
Jews.  Their  .Maccahee  was  put  to  death, 
and,  in  reward  for  his  services,  the  Ro 
mans  bestowed  on  Herod  the  Edomite  the 
crown  of  P^thnarch  of  the  Jews.” 

‘‘  And  where  do  the  Three  Kings  come 
in?”  asked  Vera,  sceptically.  ‘‘It  seems 
to  me  they  were  four  or  five  or  six,  with 
a  Triumvir  and  several  Plthnarchs  !” 

‘‘  And  they  came  thirty  years  too  soon,” 
murmured  Stella  ;  ‘‘  but  perhaps  that’s 
just  it.” 

The  Mage  smiled. 

‘‘Yes,  that’s  it,  Stella.  And,  Vera, 
forgive  mo.  1  never  meant  you  to  under¬ 
stand  your  kings  should  he  exactly  three. 
Three  is  the  natural  number  of  legend  ami 
tradition — the  number  the  people  would 
instinctively  fix  upon  when  they  began  to 
turn  their  fading  memories  into  song  or 
story.  When  Christ  was  born — I  do  not 
mean  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
but  when  in  all  the  country  side  the  news 
began  to  spread  that  there  was  among  them 
a  miraculous  youth  who  was  the  Messiah 
come  to  save  the  Jews — when  Christ  was 
bom  ideally  in  the  hearts  of  bis  country¬ 
men,  still  in  every  village  there  remained 
old  men  and  women  who  had  seen  in  their 
childhood  the  shining  host  of  Pacorus. 
The  long  reign  of  Herod,  like  a  black 
tract,  divided  that  deliverer  from  this. 
And  when  a  new  thrill  of  hope  stirred  in 
Judiea,  and  the  friends  of  John  and  the 
family  of  Mary  began  to  prophesy  of  the 
great  deeds  that  should  be  t/rought  by 
this  divine  and  long-expected  King  of  the 
Jews— the  old  people  would  remember  the 
great  event  of  their  youth,  the  hopes  they 
also  had  hoped,  and  the  dreams  they  too 
bad  dreamed,  when  the  Army  of  Angels  * 
came  riding  from  the  Eiast,  bringing  gifts 
to  the  trae  God  and  hope  to  Palestine. 

‘‘  It  was  easy  for  the  people  to  do  as 
the  people  always  do — to  shorten,  to  im¬ 
personate — until  the  army  of  the  Persian 

*  ‘ '  For  the  armj  of  the  Psrthians  was  an 
Army  of  Angels,"  wrote  the  Pehlvi  Jewish 
chroniclers  in  the  third  oentnry  after  Christ. 
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prince  became  Three  Kings — three  Mages 
rather — travelling  from  their  Eastern  coun> 
try  to  salute  the  Messiah.  But  you  shake 
your  head,  Vera,  and  you  have  that  ob¬ 
stinate  little  malicious  smile  which,  when 
we  used  to  play  at  hide-and-seek,  meant 
that  the  seeker  was  not  ‘  warm.  ’  No,  you 
don’t  think  I  am  ‘  warm,’  and  very  likely 
yon  are  right  1  But  I  fancy  none  the  less 
that  Stella  understands  what  I  mean  by  all 
this  wandering.” 

“  Of  course  Stella  understands  you  !” 
cried  Vera,  earnestly.  ”  She  is  already 
of  your  party,  your  new-fangled  faction 
who  cannot  let  the  truth  alone,  but  must 
ever  be  rearranging  it,  explaining  it  away, 
when  it  was  so  divine  and  simple  before 
you  touched  it !  Stella  wants  to  make  it 
pretty  with  Uie  fashionable  prettiness  of 
Merson  or  Gazin.  You,  I  suppose,  want 
to  make  it  true  (or  make  it  false,  which  ?) 
by  your  historical  evidence.  I  wonder 
you  don’t  send  a  report  upon  it  to  some 
learned  society  !  Y ou  would  dare  to  believe 
in  it  then.  Yon  can’t  see,  poor  friends, 
that  it  is  beautiful  and  true  because  it  is 
the  word  of  God  ;  more  beautiful,  more 
true  than  anything  you  can  possibly  in¬ 
vent.  You  make  me  inclined  to  laugh 
with  your  stories  of  Partbians  and  Mac¬ 
cabees  1  Do  you  suppose  I  want  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  believe  in  the  Bible  !  If  God  says 
three  wise  men  came  from  the  Eiast,  that 
is  clear  enough.  So  it  happened,  and 
there  is  no  ne^  of  any  explanation.” 

“You  are  begging  the  whole  question 
of  Revelation,”  said  Stella,  quickly. 

“  1  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  hurt 
yonr  feelings,  Vera,”  the  Mage  began, 
with  some  timidity. 

“  Not  in  the  least !”  cried  Vera,  with 
shining  eyes. 

“  But  1  can’t  see  how  you  can  object 
to  my  theory,”  he  went  on.  “  The  firm- 
est  Christian  may  admit  the  element  of 
poetry,  of  fancy,  inseparable  from  any 
story  that  has  lain  long  unwritten  in  the 
hands  of  Oriental  popiuations,  who  trans¬ 
mute  it  unawares  in  the  crucible  of  their 
imagination.” 

“  lie  would  be  a  very  scandalous  Chris¬ 
tian,”  cried  Vera,  “  who  admitted  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  1  Once  begin  there  and 
the  end  is  infidelity.  As  for  me,  I  pray 
you  to  lend  me  none  of  yonr  admissions. 
I  should  never  have  spoken  on  this  subject 
if  you  and  Stella  had  not  carried  it  so  far 
that  not  to  disagree  with  you  is  to  appear 


to  share  yonr  viears.  But,  once  for  all, 

I  would  like  you  both  to  know  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  jnst  tliis : 

“  ‘  WAen  Jetut  was  bom  in  Bethlehem 
of  Judaea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king, 
behold  there  came  wise  men  from  the  Bast 
to  Jerusalem  ; 

“  ‘  Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  bom 
King  of  the  Jews  f  For  we  have  seen  his 
star  and  are  eotne  to  worship  him. 

•  *  s  •  « 

“  *  And  lo  !  the  star  which  they  saw  in 
the  Bast  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and 
stood  over  where  the  young  child  was. 

“  ‘  And  when  they  were  come  into  the 
house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary 
his  mother,  and  fell  down  and  worshipped 
him,  and  when  they  had  opened  their  treas¬ 
ures,  they  presented  him  with  gifts  ;  gold, 
and  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  ’ 

“  That  is  what  I  believe,  and  no  more 
than  that ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  any  of 
yonr  fancies  are  one  hundredth  part  as 
moving  as  that  simple  narration.  The 
three  wise  men — wise  with  the  lore  of  tlie 
East — kings,  perhaps,  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  though  I  do  not  remember  any  verse 
that  says  so,  who  have  read  in  their  stars 
of  a  great  King’s  nativity,  and  have  come 
so  far  to  find  him.  But  in  the  king’s 
palace  he  is  not,  nor  in  the  capital ;  and  as 
they  are  returning  homeward,  over  the  stable 
in  a  lonely  village  they  see  the  star  they 
noticed  in  the  East,  and  they  rejoice  thereat 
exceedingly.  And,  never  doubting,  they 
enter  the  stable.  Within  they  find  sumo 
quite  poor,  common  people,  travel -stained 
and  shabby,  sleeping  among  the  cattle  :  an 
old  carpenter,  his  young  wife,  and  a  new¬ 
born  child.  And  they  do  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment ;  they  know  that  this  is  the 
King,  this  babe  in  a  manger  ;  so,  undoing 
their  treasure,  they  present  their  royal  gifts 
to  him,  and  fall  and  worship  before  him. 
llave  you  ever  realized  what  fantastic  Don 
Quixotes  these  wise  men  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  other  villagers  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  f  Or  the  danger  in  which  they  put 
their  lives,  so  that  they  dared  not  go  home 
through  Jerusalem,  out  of  fear  of  King 
Herod,  but  had  to  seek  their  country  by 
another  way  f  They,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
wait  for  historical  evidence  !  They  did 
not  wish  their  Saviour  dressed  up  in  any 
picturesque  or  striking  fashion  !  But,  dis¬ 
daining  everything  that  experience  could 
teach,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  the  danger  and  apparent  folly  of 
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their  conduct,  they  worshipped  the  Heav* 
enly  King  as  they  found  him,  asked  no 
questions,  suggested  no  alterations,  and 
attempted  no  explanation.” 

Vera  stopped  suddenly,  with  an  effort  of 
self-control.  It  was  evident  that  she  had 
in  her  heart  a  great  deal  more  to  say- 

The  Mage  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
with  affectionate  admiration. 

”  You  do  not  snppose  that  1  should  pre¬ 
sume  to  answer  you  f  In  fact,  there  is  no 
answer.  I  seek  the  truth  ;  you  are  sure 
that  you  have  found  it.  And,  after  all, 
what  is  truth  save  a  thing  we  appear  to 
have  ascertained  f  The  revelation  of  the 
Nativity  is  true  to  you  ;  if  it  bo  not  true 
to  me,  I  will  not  say  that  my  disbelief  is 
evidence  of  its  untruth.” 

”  You  will  not  tay  so,”  said  Vera, 
softly,  coldly  ;  no,  you  would  not  hurt 
my  feelings.” 

“  And  you  would  do  wrong  to  be  hurt,” 
continued  the  Mage,  ”  since  belief  or  un¬ 
belief  is  not  an  act  of  will.  It  is  good  to 
believe  ;  it  is  a  source  of  courage,  endur¬ 
ance,  action,  love.  And  the  sentiment  re¬ 
mains  eternally  the  same,  but  the  object 
changes,  or  appears  to  change.  Prometheus 
and  Socrates,  Christ  and  Bouddha,  Galileo, 
the  Smithiield  martyrs  and  Giordano 
Bruno  suffered  for  different  truths.  But 
their  force  and  example  are  the  same — 
they  suffered  for  the  Truth  !  They  be¬ 
lieved  !  If  by  my  dryasdust,  practical,  and 
earthly  ways  I  can  discover  for  myself  and 
mine  (who  no  longer  believe  with  you)  a 
tnith  in  which  to  believe,  for  which  to  love 
and  do,  and  suffer — you  should  not  look 
upon  me  as  an  antagonist,  but  as  an  ally  ; 
we  go  the  same  road,  although  we  halt  at 
different  stations.  We  are  leagued  against 
the  inertia,  the  deadness,  the  .indifference 
of  the  Spirit  who  denies  ” 

‘‘  That  is  all  very  fine,”  observed  Vera, 
”  very  fine  and  new  and  cosmopolitan,  no 
doubt ;  but  how  can  I  consider  as  an  ally 
the  person  who  in  my  eyes  becomes  an 
idolater  so  soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  an  athe¬ 
ist  f  No,  I  can  hx)k  upon  him  with  love 
and  pity,  as  a  blind  man  whose  eyes  Christ 
will  open  in  his  own  good  time  — and  per¬ 
haps  one  instant  sooner  through  my  pray¬ 
ers  ! — I  can  believe  him  unconscious,  almost 
innocent,  enveloped  for  a  span  in  a  mist  of 
invincible  ignorance.  But  if  you  expect 
me  to  abet  him  in  his  delusion,  yon  only 

firove  yourself  incapable  of  seeing  things 
rom  my  point  of  view.  But  it  is  useless 


discussing  !  We  are  not  going  the  same 
road.  We  are  going  different  roads  from 
the  same  point.  We  can  never  meet.” 

There  was  an  instant’s  silence  in  the 
room. 

”  And  Stella  said  the  Mage  :  ”  Stella 
says  nothing  f” 

In  fact,  Stella — who  is  always  very  silent 
when  she  is  not  very  excited — Stella  had 
fallen  into  a  brown  study,  and  appeared 
to  bear  neither  of  them.  She  was  sitting 
on  the  little  stool,  her  cheek  on  one  hand, 
looking  into  the  fire  with  a  far-away  gaze, 
while  with  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand  she 
drummed  out  some  monotonous,  inaudible 
rhythm  upon  the  brass  rail  of  the  fender. 

“Ob,  Stella  is  like  Gallio  !”  laughed 
Vera,  a  little  bitterly. 

“  No,”  said  Stella,  simply,  “  I  was 
only  making  a  ballad.” 

“  Let  us  have  it — your  ballad  !”  cried 
the  Mage  with  an  accent  of  relief. 

“  If  you  like,”  said  Stella  ;  “  but  it’s 
very  rough — not  quite  finished.  You 
must  consider  that  I  am  a  Rbapsodist, 
come  in  out  of  the  snow,  a  little  hoarse, 
and  that  you  have  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  sit  in  the  wide  draughty  chimney- 
corner,  wrapped  in  yonr  mantles,  and  listen 
to  me  telling  stories  in  the  firelit  dusk.” 

“That  is  rather  a  classic  beginning,” 
said  the  Mage. 

“  The  ballad  is  not  classic  at  all,”  an¬ 
swered  Stella. 

“  If  you  are  going  to  tell  it,  please  be¬ 
gin  at  once,”  cried  Vera,  who  did  not 
care  for  poetry,  but  liked  anything  better 
than  discussion. 

“  Very  well,”  said  Stella  ;  “  it’s  called, 
of  course, 

THE  THREE  KINGS. 

Three  kings  went  riding  from  the  East 
Throngh  fine  weather  and  wet ; 

“  And  whither  shall  we  ride,"  they  said, 

"  Where  we  ha’  not  ridden  yet  ?” 

'*  Any  whither  shall  we  ride,"  they  said, 

*  *  'To  find  the  hidden  thing 

That  tnms  the  course  of  all  onr  stars 
And  all  onr  aogaring  ?’’ 

They  were  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East, 

And  none  so  wise  as  they  ; 

"  Alas  r  the  King  of  Persia  cried, 

*'  And  mnst  ye  ride  away  ? 

"  Tet  since  ye  go  s-riding,  sirs, 

I  pray  ye,  ride  for  me, 

And  carry  me  my  golden  gifts 
To  the  King  o’  Galilee. 
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“  Go  riding  into  Paleatine, 

A  long  ride  and  a  fair  !” 

“  'Tia  well !"  the  Mages  answered  him, 

**  As  well  as  anywhere  !” 

They  rode  by  day,  they  rode  by  night, 

The  stars  oame  out  on  high — 

"  And  oh  !’*  said  King  Balthazzar, 

As  he  gazed  into  the  sky, 

"  We  ride  by  day,  we  ride  by  nigbt, 

To  a  King  in  Gdilee, 

We  leave  a  king  in  Persia, 

And  kings  no  less  are  we. 

“  Yet  often  in  the  deep  bine  night. 

When  stars  bam  far  and  dim, 

1  wish  I  knew  a  greater  King 
To  faU  and  worship  him. 

“  A  King  who  shonld  not  care  to  reign. 

Bat  wonderfal  and  fair  ; 

A  king— a  king  that  were  a  Star 
Aloh  in  miles  of  air  !” 

“  A  star  is  good,”  said  Melchior. 

“  A  high,  unworldly  thing  ; 

Bat  I  would  choose  a  soal  alive 
To  be  my  Lord  and  King. 

”  Not  Hero^  nay,  nor  Cyrus,  nay. 

Not  any  king  at  all  ; 

For  I  would  choose  a  newborn  child 
Laid  in  a  manger-stalL” 

“  'Tia  well,”  the  black  King  Caspar  cried, 

”  For  mighty  men  are  ye  ; 

But  no  such  humble  King  were  meet 
For  my  simplicity. 

”  A  star  is  small  and  very  far, 

A  babe’s  a  simple  thing  ; 

The  very  Son  of  €k>d  himself 
Shall  be  my  Lord  and  King  T 

Then  smiled  the  King  Balthazzar, 

*  A  good  youth  f’  Melchior  cried  ; 

And  young  and  old,  without  a  word. 

Along  the  hills  they  ride. 

Till  lo  1  among  the  western  skies 
There  grows  a  shining  thing — 

”  The  star  !  Behold  the  star,”  they  shout ; 

**  Behold  Balthazzar' s  King  f’ 

And  lo  !  within  the  western  skies 
The  star  begins  to  flit ; 

The  three  kings  spur  their  horses  on 
And  follow  after  it. 

And  when  they  reach  the  king’s  palace 
They  cry,  ”  Behold  the  place  !” 

But,  like  a  shining  bird,  the  star 
Flits  on  in  heaven  apace. 

Oh  they  rode  on  and  on  they  rode. 

Till  ^ey  reached  a  lonely  wold. 

Where  shepherds  keep  their  flocks  by  night. 
And  the  night  was  chill  and  cold. 


Oh  they  rode  on  and  on  they  rode. 

Till  they  reach  a  little  town. 

And  there  the  star  in  heaven  stands  still 
Above  a  stable  brown. 

The  town  is  hardly  a  village. 

The  stable’s  old  and  poor. 

But  there  the  star  in  heaven  stands  still 
Above  the  stable  door. 

And  through  the  open  door,  the  straw 
And  the  tired  beasts  they  see  ; 

And  the  Babe,  laid  in  a  manger. 

That  sleeptb  peacefully. 

^  All  hail,  the  King  of  Melchior  T’ 

The  three  wise  men  begin  ; 

King  Melchior  swings  from  off  his  horse. 
And  he  would  have  entered  in. 

But  why  do  the  horses  whinny  and  neigh  ? 
And  what  thing  fills  the  night 

With  wheeling  spires  of  angels. 

And  streams  of  heavenly  light? 

Above  the  stable  roof  they  turn 
And  hover  in  a  ring. 

And  Glory  be  to  God  on  high 
And  peace  on  earth”  they  sing. 

King  Melchior  kneels  upon  the  grass 
And  falls  a-praying  there  ; 

Balthazzar  lets  the  bridle  drop 
And  gazes  in  the  air. 

But  Caspar  gives  a  happy  shout 
And  hastens  to  the  stall, 

“  Now  hail  T’  he  cries,  ”  thou  Son  of  God, 
And  Saviour  of  ns  all.” 

The  chanting  voice  stopped.  Stella 
jumped  up  and  ran  to  look  out  of  the 
window. 

After  a  moment,  Vera  said,  with  some 
hesitation — 

“  It  is  very  pretty,  dear  ;  but  you  know 
my  opinion  :  I  think  only  really  religiou.s 
people  should  write  about  religious  sub¬ 
jects.” 

”  Then  we  shall  have  to  decide  who  are 
relidous  people,”  observed  the  Mage. 

“Oh,  now  it  is  all  coming  over  again  !” 
cried  Stella.  “  Do.  you  want  to  know  my 
opinion,  Verat  I  think  we  have  talked 
enough  about  the  Mages  for  one  afternoon  ; 
and  1  think  if  we  talk  till  doomsday  we 
shall  never  persuade  any  one  of  us  that 
the  other  is  right.  And  1  think  if  we 
want  to  know  what  the  Mages  were  really 
like,  we  bad  best  go  round,  now  the  snow 
is  over,  to  the  little  church  at  the  comer 
and  see  them  in  the  eriehe.  Last  year  at 
Boulogne  I  saw  snch  a  funny  little  ertche 
in  the  Church  of  the  Fishermen  at  Saint 
Pierre  ;  the  Three  Kings  were  dressed  in 
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pilot-cloth  and  glazed  tarpaulin.  They  ter  than  all  our  convertiation.  And  I  think 
were  little  dolls,  two  feet  high  ;  and  I  that  to  look  at  any  soil  of  representation 
suppose  it  was  all  very  ridicnious.  But  of  a  thing  is  better  than  all  the  discussion 
somehow  they  brought  home  to  me  the  in  the  world  :  voila  mon  opinion,  et  je  la 
reality  and  poetry  of  the  story  much  bet-  portage !" — Contemporary  Reuieic. 


THE  VENOMOUS  SNAKES  OF  INDIA. 

BT  SIR  JOSEPH  FAVRER. 


Ik  a  previous  article  an  account  was 
given  of  the  carnivora  and  other  wild 
beasts  which  are  destructive  to  life  in 
Ilritish  India  ;  of  the  mortality  caused  by 
them  in  those  provinces  which  have  fur¬ 
nished  statistical  records  of  the  death- 
rates,  of  the  rewards  paid  by  Government 
for  the  destruction  of  the  noxious  crea¬ 
tures,  and  of  the  numbers  destroyed,  with 
a  brief  notice  of  the  measures  in  force  for 
abating  the  evil. 

It  was  shown  that  the  average  loss  of 
life  caused  by  wild  animals  and  venomous 
snakes  combined  has  fur  eight  vears  been 
at  the  rate  of  22,620  human  Beings  and 
53,277  head  of  cattle  annually,  and  that  it 
has  continued  at  about  the  same  rate,  with 
slight  ductuations,  up  to  the  present  date, 
notwithstanding  such  measures  as  may  have 
been  resorted  to  for  its  prevention.  It  was 
also  shown  that  of  these  deaths  those  of 
2,740  human  beings  and  51,180  head  of 
cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  were  due 
to  wild  animals  alone,  while  the  much 
larger  number  of  19,880  deaths  of  human 
beings,  and  the  smaller  of  2,100  of  cattle 
were  ascribed  to  venomous  snakes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  The  smallest  numbers  killed 
by  wild  beasts  and  snakes  combined,  re¬ 
corded  in  the  eight  years  cited,  were  in 
1881,  when  21,427  human  beings  and 
43,669  cattle  were  killed  ;  the  largest  fig¬ 
ures  were  in  1886,  when  24,841  men, 
and  in  1887,  when  63,737  cattle  were 
killed. 

In  this  paper  1  propose  to  describe  the 
reptiles  which  cause  these  deaths,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  exert  their  lethal  power,  to  no¬ 
tice  the  measures  in  operation  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  evil,  and  to  make  a  brief  reference 
to  the  nature  and  physiological  action  of 
the  virus  which  is  so  fatal. 

The  provinces  referred  to  represent, 
roughly,  about  five-eighths  of  the  peniu. 
sula,  and  the  population  about  199,000,- 
New  Series. — Vol.  LI.,  No.  1.  6 


000,  or  seven-ninths  of  a  total  population 
of  256,000,000  ;  both  are  the  same  as 
those  referred  to  in  the  former  paper. 
The  thirteen  groups  of  native  states  form¬ 
ing  Feudatory  India,  with  the  French  and 
Portuguese  possessions,  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  67,000,000,  are  excluded  fiom  the 
above  calculations. 

In  describing  the  venomous  snakes  of 
India  1  shall  dwell  at  any  length  on  those 
only  which  are  most  destructive  to  life, 
e.g.  the  Naja  or  Cobra,  the  Ophiophagus  or 
Ilamailryad,  the  Bungarus  or  Krait,  the 
Daboia  or  Russell’s  viper,  and  the  Echis 
carinata  or  Kuppur.  The  crotaline  snakes, 
though  all  poisonous,  are  comparatively 
innocuous,  as  far  as  human  life  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  notice  will  also  he  taken 
of  the  hydrophidic  or  sea  snakes  which, 
though  exceedingly  poisonous,  are  not 
very  destructive  to  human  life. 

1  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  assign  to 
each  species  its  individual  share  in  the 
death  rate,  as  no  reliable  returns  of  this 
particular  form  of  detail  are  available. 
The  deaths,  whatever  their  numl>ets  may 
be,  are  recorded  under  the  general  head 
of  poisonous  snakes.  ” 

India  is  richly  supplied  with  boUi  ven¬ 
omous  and  innocuous  snakes ;  with  the 
latter  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

The  order  Ophidia  has  two  principal 
subdivisions,  the  colubriform  and  the  vi- 
periform.  The  first  is  divided  into  the 
venomous  and  innocuous.  The  second  or 
viperiform  are  all  venomous.  Both  the 
colubrine  and  vipeiiform  are  numerously 
represented  in  India  ;  the  colubriform  by 
five  genera  of  elapidse  and  four  of  hydro- 
phidse,  the  viperiform  by  two  genera  of 
viperidw  and  four  of  crotalidse,  making  a 
total  of  fifteen  poisonous  genera,  compris¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties. 
But  large  as  the  number  is,  it  is  small 
compared  with  the  innocent  genera  and 
species  contained  in  about  seventeen  fami- 
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lies  of  innocent  coinbriform  snakes  inhab¬ 
iting  the  same  country. 

Snakes  are  pretty  generally  •Jistributed 
over  the  globe  wherever  climate  and  other 
physical  conditions  are  -favorable  to  their 
existence,  but  tropical  countries  are  most 
richly  supplied,  and  in  the  hottest  regions 
the  most  venomous  are  found.  In  our 
own  islands,  the  common  adder  is  the  only 
venomous  snake,  and  its  power  is  feeble 
compared  with  that  of  the  snakes  of  India, 
the  West  Indies,  Tropical  America,  Africa, 
and  Australia,  where  the  laigest  and  most 
deadly  forms  are  found  in  great  variety. 
The  most  widely  distributed  venomous 
snakes  are  the  viperiform  ;  America  and 
.Africa  abound  in  them,  the  crotalidse  being 
most  numerous  in  the  former,  the  true  vi¬ 
pers  in  the  latter,  while  in  Asia  the  poi¬ 
sonous  culubrine  snakes  are  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  are  represented  by  the  Najas, 
Itunganis,  Callophis,  and  the  liydrophidm. 
The  true  vipers,  on  the  o' her  hand,  are 
represented  by  Daboia  and  Echis,  while 
the  crotalidie  or  pit  vipers  are  represented 
by  Trimeresurus,  ilypnale,  Halys  ;  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  its  peculiar  forms  of  both  coin- 
briform  and  viperiform  genera. 

The  general  characters  of  Ophidia  are 
well  known,  and  therefore  need  only  a  few 
remarks  on  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  venomous,  as  contrasted  with  the  in¬ 
nocent  forms,  with  a  brief  notice  of  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  virus  is  secreted, 
and  of  the  fangs  by  which  it  is  inoculated. 

Snakes  are  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous  ; 
the  colubrine  snakes  for  the  most  part  be¬ 
long  to  the  first  class, — ^the  cobra,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  laks  eggs  ;  there  are  exceptions, 
however,  such  as  hydrophidse  and  homolop- 
sidie,  which  bring  forth  their  young  alive. 
Tho  viperine — t.g,  the  daboia,  the  adder, 
the  rattle-snake — are  viviparous.  There 
are  exceptions,  as  some  Trimeresuri  are 
oviparous,  it  is  said,  but  there  is  no  great 
physiological  distinction  after  ail,  the  ques¬ 
tion  being  whether  the  eggs  arc  hatched 
before  or  after  leaving  the  oviduct.  The 
progeny  is  numerous ;  the  cobra  lays 
twenty  to  thirty  white,  leathery  eggs, 
which  are  hatched  in  some  warm  place  by 
the  natural  heat.  The  viper  is  equally 
prolific.  Some  oviparous  snakes  are  said 
to  incubate  ;  the  cobra  probably  watches 
its  e^i  ;  the  python  is  said  to  have  been 
observed  to  coil  itself  round  its  e^s  until 
hatched.  Young  vipers  emerge  from  the 
oviduct  alive,  the  process  being  expedited 
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by  the  mother  exposing  herself  in  a  warm, 
sunny  place.  The  female  of  all  snakes  is 
said  to  be  lai^r  than  the  male.  There 
may  be  differences  in  color  and  slight  va¬ 
riations  in  fonn,  but  no  other  prominent 
external  characters  distinguish  the  sexes. 

Snakes  hibernate  in  cold  climates  ;  re¬ 
turning  warmth  rouses  them  into  activity. 
I  have  seen  a  python  in  the  north-west  of 
India,  quite  torpid  in  the  early  morning  in 
the  cold  weather,  roused  to  activity  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  Snakes  are 
carnivorous,  and  generally  eat  living  crea¬ 
tures,  but  some  will  swallow  eji^s — the 
cobra  sometimes  robs  the  hen-roost — in¬ 
sects,  mollusks,  and  even,  it  is  said,  vege¬ 
table  matter  ;  they  prefer  living  prey,  and 
some  are  cannibals — the  ophiophagus  and 
callophis,  especially,  live  on  snakes.  In 
captivity  they  will,  it  is  said,  drink  milk  ; 
needless  to  add  that  the  bucolic  tradition 
of  robbing  the  cow  is  a  myth. 

Snakes  differ  in  their  habits  and  modes 
of  life,  and  are  grouped  accordingly.  Tree 
and  grass  snakes  live  in  the  trees,  bushes, 
and  grass,  and  are  often  colored  like  the 
vegetation  they  frequent.  When  slender 
and  active  they  are  called  whip  snakes  ; 
innocent  and  poisonous  forms  are  found 
among  them.  Ground  snakes  are  found  in 
all  three  sub-orders  ;  they  generally  live 
above  ground,  and  the  great  proportion  of 
snakes,  whether  innocent  or  venomous, 
belong  to  this  group. 

Burrowing  snakes  live  much  under¬ 
ground,  have  a  rigid,  cylindrical  body, 
short  tail,  narrow  mouth,  small  teeth,  and 
are  all  innocent. 

There  are  fresh  and  salt-water  snakes. 
The  salt-water  snakes  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  an  aquatic  life,  and  are  all  ven¬ 
omous  ;  the  fresh-water  snakes  have  not 
the  same  characters  as  the  hydrophidse,  or 
salt-water  snakes,  and  are  innocent — a 
curious  fact  I  The  hydrophidie  are  vivi¬ 
parous. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  structure  of  the  jaws,  teeth,  and 
poison  appeuatus  of  the  venomous  snakes. 
The  cranium  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
bones  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
general  stmcture  and  habits  of  the  creature. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  these  as  far 
as  concerns  the  mode  in  which  the  prey  is 
seised  and  swallowed,  and  the  poisonous 
wound  inflicted.  Deglutition  is  effected 
in  a  peculiar  way  :  the  prey  being  seised, 
the  mouth  gapes  laterally  and  vertically  ; 
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each  aide  of  the  jawa,  having  independent 
motion,  is  called  separately  into  action, 
and  the  object  grasped  is  slowly  but  sure¬ 
ly  drawn  in  ;  the  sharp  and  recurved  teeth 
hold  it  hrmly  as  each  side  of  the  jaw  al¬ 
ternately  advances  or  relaxes  its  grasp  ; 
the  prey  is  thus  gradually  but  inevitably 
engulfed,  the  mouth  and  passages  distend¬ 
ing  to  an  extraordinary  deme.  This  is 
effected  by  the  method  in  which  the  man. 
dibles,  maxilla!,  and  tympanic  bones  are 
articulated  ;  the  latter  are  long  and  slen¬ 
der,  loosely  articulated  with  the  mastoid 
bones  of  the  skull.  At  their  distal  ex¬ 
tremities  they  articulate  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  with  the  mandibles  ;  these,  again,  are 
united  in  front  by  an  elastic  ligament. 
This  allows  of  great  stretching  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  enabling  the  snake  to  swallow 
an  object  much  larger  than  itself  in  di¬ 
ameter. 

The  mandibles  are  closely  set  with  sharp 
recurved  teeth  ;  the  upper  jaws,  composed 
of  the  maxillary  pterygoid  and  {udatine 
bones,  have  also  teeth.  These  with  the 
premaxillary  bones  make  up  the  maxillary 
arch. 

The  maxillary  bones  are  characteristic 
in  the  venomous  snakes,  being  much  short¬ 
er  and  provided  with  fewer  teeth  than  in 
the  innocent  snakes.  In  the  latter  they 
are  elongated  slips  of  bone  set  with  small 
recurved  teeth.  In  the  poisonous  colu- 
brine  snakes  they  are  less  elongated  and 
have  a  fixed,  large,  tubular  poison  fang, 
several  loose  reserve  fangs,  and  one,  two, 
or  more  fixed  smaller  teeth  which  are  not 
tubular  and  not  directly  connected  with 
the  poison  apparatus.  In  the  viperidse  the 
maxillary  bone  is  a  short  triangular  mova¬ 
ble  wedge  furnished  with  one  long  tubular 
poison  fang  lying  hidden  in  the  mucous 
sheath.  The  movements  of  the  poison 
fang  as  seen  in  the  viperidee  are  due  to  the 
rotation  of  the  maxillary  bone  on  its  artic¬ 
ulation  with  the  skull,  not  to  the  mobility 
of  the  fang  itself,  the  active  poison  fang 
in  all  snakes  being  firmly  fixed  in  the  max- 
illary  bone.  This  mobility  of  the  maxil¬ 
lary  bone  is  very  great  in  vipers,  ».g.  da- 
boia,  crotalus  and  pelias,  while  it  is  very 
slight  in  the  poisonous  colubrines. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  fangs  of 
a  viper  arc  reclined  or  erected  is  most  cu¬ 
rious  and  beautiful.  When  erected,  the 
maxillary  bone,  into  which  the  fang  is  in¬ 
serted,  is  pushed  forward  by  the  external 
pterygoid  bone,  which  is  drawn  forward 


by  the  action  of  the  prespheno-pterygoid 
muscle.  The  muscular  arrangement  for 
opening  and  closing  the  mouth  and  at  the 
same  time  compressing  the  poison  gland, 
thereby  injecting  the  venom  throuf^h  the 
tubular  fang,  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the 
purpose  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  must  suffice  to  mention  the  principal 
muscles.  The  temporals,  masseters,  and 
pterygoids  are  mainly  concerned  in  closing 
the  jaws  and  in  compressing  the  poison 
gland  ;  the  prespheno-pterygoid  erect  the 
fang.  There  arc  other  muscles  which 
move  the  jaws,  or  help  to  steady  the  erect 
fang  when  in  the  act  of  biting,  but  these 
need  not  be  described.  The  poison  glands 
are  situated  between  the  orbit  and  the 
tympanic  bone.  They  are  oval  bodies, 
composed  of  lobes  and  lobules,  which, 
having  secreted  the  virus  from  the  blood, 
which  is  abundantly  supplied  to  the  gland, 
force  it  through  a  duct  which  leads  to  and 
opens  by  a  papilla  into  a  capsule  of  mu¬ 
cous  membrane,  whence  it  finds  its  way 
into  a  triangular  opening  at  the  base  of 
the  fang,  with  which  the  papillary  end  <.f 
the  duct  is  brought  into  close  apposition, 
and  thence  it  finds  its  way  along  a  canal 
(to  be  described  presently)  into  the  wound. 
The  poison  glands  are  of  various  forms 
and  sixes.  In  some  snakes,  as  oallophis, 
they  are  much  elongated  ;  in  the  cobia 
they  are  of  the  sixe  and  something  of  the 
shape  of  an  almond.  They  are  enclosed 
and  fixed  <n  niu  by  a  fibrous  capsule 
which  is  connected  with  a  tendon,  and  are 
covered  by  the  muscular  fibres  which  com¬ 
press  them  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 
The  virus  is  a  transparent,  slightly  viscid 
fluid,  faintly  acid  in  reaction,  having 
something  of  the  appearance  of  glycerine, 
of  a  faint  yellow  or  straw  color — in  the 
ophiophagus  of  a  yellow  color — when 
dried,  it  fonns  a  semi-crystalline  substance, 
like  gum  Arabic.  It  is  secreted  in  con- 
sidorable  quantities  ;  and  if  a  fresh,  vigor¬ 
ous  snake  be  made  to  bite  a  leaf  stretched 
across  a  teaspoon — or,  as  the  natives  of 
India  do  it,  with  a  mussei-sheli — several 
drops  may  be  obtained.  It  is  exhausted 
when  the  snake  has  bitten  frequently,  but 
is  rapidly  reformed  ;  in  the  interval  the 
reptile  is  comparatively  harmless,  but  soon 
becomes  dangerous  again.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  vigorous  cobra  can  kill  sev¬ 
eral  creatures  before  its  bite  becomes  im¬ 
potent,  but  the  immunity  is  of  short  du¬ 
ration,  the  vims  being  rapidly  resecreted. 
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Removal  of  the  fangs  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  snake  temporarily  harmless  ; 
bat,  as  the  reserve  fangs  (unless,  indeed, 
they  have  all  been  removed)  replace  those 
which  have  been  taken  away,  the  snake 
soon  becomes  dangerous  again,  as  has  been 
proved  by  more  than  one  fatal  accident  to 
the  snake-charmers  and  others. 

Some  animals,  especially  the  pig  and 
the  mongoose,  are  supposed  to  have  im¬ 
munity  from  snake-bite  :  fat  sometimes 
protects  the  former,  and  the  latter  is  so 
wiry  and  active  that  he  frequently  escapes 
with  only  a  scratch  ;  but,  if  either  of  them 
be  fairly  bitten  it,  a  vascular  part,  he  suc¬ 
cumbs  like  any  other  animal. 

The  chemistry  of  snake-poison  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  Fontana, 
Prince  L.  Bonaparte,  Armstrong,  Gautier, 
and  others,  and  recently  by  Drs.  Weir 
Mitchell,  and  Reichert  of  the  United 
States,  the  results  of  whose  investigations 
were  published  in  1886.  Gautier  thought 
be  had  discovered  a  ptomaine  in  the  ven¬ 
om  of  cobra,  but  they  have  been  quite 
unable  to  verify  this  statement.  They 
maintain  that  there  are  three  distinct  bod¬ 
ies  in  the  venom  :  one  is  apparently  harm¬ 
less,  while  of  the  other  two,  which  are 
proteids,  one  belongs  to  the  globulins, 
the  other  to  the  peptones.  The  globulins, 
again,  are  of  different  kinds,  and  the  in¬ 
vestigators  are  of  opinion  that  explanation 
of  the  difference  of  the  physiological  ef¬ 
fects  produced  by  different  species  of 
snakes  may  be  afforded  by  the  proportion 
of  globulins  to  peptones,  and  of  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  globulin  to  one  another. 
For  instance,  the  poison  of  Naja  does  not 
destroy  the  coagulability  of  the  bioud  ;  it 
contains  only  1.75  per  cent,  of  globulins, 
peptone  being  the  material  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  poisoning  capacity  ;  the  viper  ine 
poisons  produce  complete  fluidity,  and  the 
venom  of  crotalus  contains  24.6  per  cent, 
of  globulins.  Other  experiments  with  the 
globulin  and  peptone  parts  of  the  v'enom 
have  given  like  results. 

Heat  has  very  little  effect  on  the  toxicity 
of  cobra  poison,  unless  its  application  be 
very  prolonged  ;  but  in  other  species 
heating  the  venom  beyond  a  certain  point, 
varying  for  different  venoms,  lessens  its 
poisonous  power. 

From  other  experiments  of  Drs.  Weir 
Mitchell,  Reichert,  and  others  it  appears 
that  ferric  chloride,  bromine,  iodine,  and 
ether  reagents  destroy  crotaline  venom  ; 


permanganate  of  potassium  has  great 
power  to  destroy  cobra  venom. 

The  activity  of  snake  virus  differs  not 
only  in  character  and  intensity  in  different 
genera  and  species,  but  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  under  varying  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature,  climate,  health,  and  state  of 
vigor  or  exhaustion.  It  is  a  most  virulent 
poison,  and  may  neither  be  sucked  from 
a  bite  nor  swallowed  with  impunity.  It 
acts  most  rapidly  on  warm-blooded,  but  is 
also  deadly  to '  cold  blooded,  creatures, 
and  to  the  lowest  forms  of  invertebrate 
life.  Strange  to  say,  a  snake  cannot 
poison  itself,  or  one  of  its  own  species, 
scarcely  its  own  congeners,  and  only 
slightly  any  other  genus  of  venomous 
snake  ;  but  it  kills  innocent  snakes  quick- 
ly. 

Snake-poison  kills  by  extinguishing  in 
some  way  the  source  of  nene  energy.  It 
is  also  a  blood  poison  and  irritant,  and 
causes  great  local  disturbance  as  well  as 
blood  change.  If  it  enter  by  a  large  vein, 
life  may  be  destroyed  in  a  few  seconds. 
The  chief  effect  is  on  the  respiratory  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  death  occurs  by  asphyxia  ; 
but  general  paralysis  is  also  a  result. 
These  are  the  primary  symptoms  ;  the 
secondary  symptoms  are  such  as  result 
from  blood-poisoning  ;  they  manifest 
themselves  in  various  ways,  and  have  to 
be  treated  on  ordinary  medical  principles. 

The  phenomena  of  poisoning  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  snake  and  the 
individual  peculiarities  of  the  creature  in¬ 
jured,  the  chief  difference  being  observed 
in  viperine  as  contrasted  with  colubrine 
poison.  The  latter  is  a  nerve  poison  of 
great  deadliness,  but  as  a  blood  poison  its 
results  are  less  marked.  V^iperine  poison, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  more  potent  blood 
poison.  Dr.  Wall  has  made  investigations 
on  this  subject  and  bis  conclusions  verify 
those  recorded  in  the  Thanatophidia. 
Cobra  poison  produces  general  paralysis, 
but  shows  a  preference  for  certain  nerve 
centres ;  respiration  is  quickly  extin¬ 
guished  after  paralysis  shows  itself,  and 
death  is  attended  with  convulsions.  Da- 
boia  (i.e.  viperine)  poison  causes  early 
convulsions,  paralysis  is  general,  and  res¬ 
piration  is  much  more  quickened  than  by 
cobra  poison,  but  lasts  longer.  Daboia 
poison  causes  more  local  mischief,  de¬ 
stroys  to  a  far  greater  extent  the  coagula¬ 
bility  of  the  blood,  causes  haemorrhages, 
but  less  salivation,  while  in  cobra  poison 
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the  latter  is  profuse,  and  the  other  symp¬ 
toms  are  less  prominent. 

The  local  effects  of  the  poison  are  par¬ 
tial  paralysis  of  the  bitten  part,  pain,  swel¬ 
ling,  haiinorihage,  and  inflammation.  The 
general  symptoms  are  depression,  faint¬ 
ness,  cold  sweats,  nausea,  vomiting,  ex¬ 
haustion,  lethargy,  unconsciousness. 

Sixty-five  cases  of  snake-bite  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Thanatopkidia  of  India,  and 
from  them  it  appears  that  the  most  fatal 
periods  arc  between  two  and  three  hours, 
and  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths  take  place  between  one  and 
three  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the  bite. 

Out  of  the  fifty  four  cases  where  the 
exact  spot  is  stated,  94.54  per  cent,  of  the 
wounds  were  in  extremities  ;  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest,  as  success  depends  on  pro 
venting  access  to  the  circulation  and  in  the 
facility  of  removing  the  injured  part. 

Snake-poisoning  in  this  country,  by  the 
adder,  is  of  the  viperine  character  ;  and 
though  its  immediate  effects  as  a  nerve 

Imisun  are  feeble,  yet  the  effects  on  the 
tiood  and  locally  on  the  tissues  may  be 
productive  of  serious,  if  not  dangerous, 
symptoms. 

As  to  reputed  antidotes,  almost  every 
known  drug,  and  many  other  things  be¬ 
sides,  have  been  tried.  Fontana,  writing 
in  1782  on  spirits  of  hartshorn,  which  was 
considered  in  his  time  to  be  an  antidote, 
maintains  that  the  few  cases  cited  are  not 
enough  to  establish  it  as  a  specific,  and 
points  out  that  remedies  are  frequently 
considered  to  be  effectual  because  recovery 
has  followed  their  application,  while  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  is  that 
the  patient  would  have  died  without  the 
application.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  remedies  that  hare  been  reported 
beneficial  ;  but  among  those  that  have  had 
the  greatest  repute  may  be  mentioned  ar¬ 
senic,  ammonia  (given  as  an  internal  rem¬ 
edy  and  injected  under  the  skin),  alcohol, 
quinine,  strychnine,  acids,  besides  snake 
poison,  snake  bile,  and  the  snake-stones  so 
much  relied  on  in  India.  These  are  said 
to  attach  themselves  closely  to  the  bitten 
part ;  the  blood  that  oozes  out  is  rapidly 
imbibed  by  the  so-called  stone  ;  ar  d  when 
it  drops  off  the  bitten  person  is  sjiid  to  be 
out  01  danger.  Faraday  expressed  his  be¬ 
lief  that  these  are  pieces  of  charred  bone 
which  have  been  filled  with  blood  and  then 
charred  again.  There  may  be  a  fragment 
of  truth  in  the  supposition  that  they  are 


of  use,  because,  in  absorbing  the  blood, 
they  must  also  absorb  some  of  the  poison, 
though  so  little  that,  in  the  case  of  a  se¬ 
vere  bite  from  a  deadly  snake,  their  effi¬ 
cacy  must  be  a  mere  delusion. 

The  result  of  experience  is  that,  so  far, 
no  physiological  antidote  to  snake  viius  is 
known,  and  that,  when  the  full  effect  on 
the  respiratory  centres  is  produced,  rtMu- 
edies  are  of  little,  if  any,  avail  ;  albeit, 
when  the  poison  has  entered  in  smaller 
quantities,  medical  treatment  may  be  of 
service  on  general  principles.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  snake- bite,  the  object  is  to  pie- 
vent  the  entry  of  the  poison  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  this  may  be  done  by  applying  a 
tight  ligature  above  the  injured  part.  The 
next  step  is,  if  possible,  to  remove  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  poison  in  the  wound,  by  excision 
or  by  burning,  and  the  application  of  po¬ 
tassium  permanganate.  The  subsequent 
treatment  is  conducted  on  ordinary  medi¬ 
cal  principles,  of  which  further  details 
would  be  out  of  place  here. 

A  few  words  on  the  dentition  of  the 
snake. 

In  the  innocuous  snakes,  the  small, 
sharp,  recurved  teeth  are  arranged  in  four 
rows,  an  outer  or  maxillary  and  an  inner 
or  palatine.  They  arc  all  tolerably  equal 
in  size,  and  not  canalized.  In  the  viuom- 
ous  snakes  there  are  one,  two,  or  three, 
seldom  more,  set  in  the  movable  maxil¬ 
lary  bone  ;  the  anterior  of  these  is  the 
poison  fang.  In  the  viper  it  is  the  only 
fixed  tooth  attached  to  this  bone,  while  iu 
the  poisonous  eolubrines — cobra  to  wit — 
there  may  be  two  or  three  smaller  teeth 
implanted  in  the  maxillary  bone  behind 
the  fang,  which  is  less  movable  than  in 
vipers  ;  and  in  all  venomous  snakes  there 
are  a  numl>er  of  reserve  fangs  of  different 
sizes  lying  loose  in  the  mucous  capsule, 
which  are  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the 
principal  fang,  should  it  be  lost. 

The  bite  of  a  venomous  snake  may  thus 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  an  innocent 
one  by  two  piinctnres  at  a  certain  distance 
apart,  and  by  the  absence  of  smaller  punc¬ 
tures.  The  fangs  are  shed  at  intervals, 
and,  to  supply  the  loss,  the  reserve  teeth 
are  provided.  These  lie  in  the  capsule  of 
mucous  membrane  which  ensheallies  the 
fang.  These  fangs  are  erroneously  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  perforated.  The  fact  is, 
the  tooth  during  development  is  folded  on 
itself,  so  as  to  form  a  tube.  In  the  vi- 
pers  the  fusion  of  the  involuted  edges  is  so 
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perfect  as  to  form  a  perfect  tube,  with  a 
triangular  opening  at  the  b'  and  another 
near  the  apex  of  the  fang.  It  is  somewhat 
less  perfect  in  the  cobra,  while  in  some 
sea  snakes  it  remains  an  open  groove.  It 
is  aloi:g  this  channel  that  the  poison  passes 
into  the  wound  ;  and  when  the  fang  is 
deeply  imbedded,  the  quantity  of  virus  in¬ 
jected  is  considerable,  and  its  effects  are 
rapidly  manifested.  But  if  the  snake 
merely  strike,  and  wound  or  scratch  with¬ 
out  imbedding  the  fang,  the  severe  symp¬ 
toms  of  poisoning  do  not  necessaiily  fol¬ 
low.  Such  is  the  explanation  of  some 
snake-bites  from  which  no  serious  evil  has 
resulted,  or  where  the  bitten  person  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  preserved  by  an  anti¬ 
dote.  In  other  similar  escapes,  it  may 
have  been  that  the  snake  was  exhausted  by 
previous  biting. 

I  must  now  give  an  account  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  forms  of  venomous  snakes  found  in 
India.  The  Elapidsc  are  subdivided  into 
najadse,  or  hooded  snakes,  and  the  elap* 
idaj  proper,  which  are  not  hooded.  Na- 
jadae  have  only  two  genera,  Naja  and 
Ophiopliagns.  Elapidie  have  three  Indian 
genera — Bungarus,  Xennrelaps,  Callophis. 

The  najadie  comprise  the  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  cobra,  which  are  all  of  one  species, 
though  differing  considerably  in  external 
apjiearance. 

The  Cobra  di  Capcllo,  Naja  tripudiant, 
has  numerous  synonyms  in  different  parts 
of  India.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  spec¬ 
tacled  or  hooded  snake  ;  some  are  marked 
with  a  figure  like  spcetacles  ;  others  have 
a  single  oecellus  on  the  hood  ;  some  have 
no  mark.  The  former  are  called  by  the 
natives  of  Bengal  “  goknnah,”  the  latter 

keautiah  but  they  have  other  vernac¬ 
ular  synonyms  in  different  regions.  A 
common  general  native  term  is  Kala  Nag 
or  Kala  Samp.  There  are  many  varieties, 
both  as  to  pattern  on  the  hood  and  general 
coloration,  and  they  are  considered  by  na¬ 
tives  as  being  of  different  degrees  of  ac¬ 
tivity  or  deadliness  ;  but  the  probability 
is  that  in  these  respects  they  are  all  much 
the  same,  any  difference  being  due  to  tem¬ 
porary  or  individual  causes. 

The  cobras  are  all  hooded  snakes — that 
is,  the  neck  dilates  into  an  oval  disk, 
caused  by  the  expansion  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  elongated  ribs.  The  body  and  tail 
are  relatively  of  moderate  length,  seldom 
together  exceeding  five  or  six  feet,  more 
frequently  three  or  four  feet.  The  scales 


are  smooth  and  imbricated  ;  there  is  no 
loreal  shield,  the  nostrils  are  lateral,  and 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round.  The  head 
is  snort  and  not  very  distinctly  separate 
from  the  neck  ;  the  fangs  are  of  moderate 
size  and  but  slightly  movable  ;  there  are 
one  or  two  small  teeth  behind  them  in  the 
maxillary  bone. 

The  cobra  is  a  nocturnal  snake — at  least 
it  is  most  active  in  the  night,  though  often 
seen  moving  about  in  the  day.  It  is  ovi¬ 
parous  ;  the  eggs,  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
in  tinmber,  are  obovate,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  a  pigeon  ;  the  shell  is  white, 
tough,  and  leathery.  They  feed  on  small 
animals,  birds’  eggs,  frogs,  fish,  even  in¬ 
sects.  They  occasionally  rob  hen  rousts 
and  swallow  the  eggs  whole,  and  prefer  to 
take  their  food  at  dusk  or  during  the  night. 
They  are  said  to  drink  much  water  ;  bnt 
it  is  certain  that  they  will  live  weeks,  even 
months,  in  captivity,  without  touching 
food  or  water.  They  go  into  water  readi¬ 
ly  and  swim  well,  but  are  essentially  ter¬ 
restrial  snakes.  They  can  climb,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  ascend  trees  in  search  of  food. 
Cobras  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the 
roofs  of  huts,  holes  in  walls,  old  ruins, 
fowl-houses,  and  among  stacks  of  wood, 
cellars,  old  brick-kilns,  old  masonry  of 
brick  and  stone,  or  mud  among  the  grass 
or  low  jungle  ;  such  are  the  common  re¬ 
sorts,  and  during  the  rains  or  inundations 
they  collect  in  such  places  of  refuge,  where 
they  are  frequently  disturbed  by  men  who, 
stepping  on  or  unintentionally  disturbing 
them,  mostly  at  night,  receive  their  death- 
wound. 

The  cobra  sheds  the  epidermis  with  the 
outer  layer  of  the  cornea  frequently,  per¬ 
haps  ten  or  twelve  times  a  year  ;  the  fangs 
also  are  shed.  The  entire  slough  is  often 
found  marked  by  a  single  rent,  through 
which  the  creature  has  emerged,  brightly 
colored  and  glistening  in  its  new  epider¬ 
mis.  It  aids  the  process  of  exfoliation  by 
friction  against  some  hard  substance,  such 
as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  a  stone,  or  the 
like.  The  cast-off  epidermis  is  often  found 
in  fragments. 

The  cobra  is  found  all  over  Hindustan, 
up  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet  in  the  Him¬ 
alayas  and  other  mountain  ranges.  Hodg¬ 
son  says  he  never  saw  it  in  the  Nepaul 
Valley,  but  I  suspect  it  is  there  neverthe¬ 
less.  It  is  emially  dreaded  and  fatal  wher¬ 
ever  met  with  ;  fortunately,  it  is  not  nat¬ 
urally  aggressive,  and  seldom  exercises  its 
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danj^eroas  power  unless  provoked  or  in 
self-defence,  at  which  times  its  aspect  is 
most  alarming.  Raising  the  anterior  third 
or  more  of  its  body,  and  expanding  its 
hood,  with  a  loud  hissing  it  draws  back 
its  head  prepared  to  strike,  and,  when  it 
does  so,  aaits  its  head  forward  and  either 
scratches,  seizes,  or  imbeds  its  fangs  in 
the  object  of  attack.  If  tlie  grasp  be  com¬ 
plete  and  the  fangs  of  a  vigorous  and  un¬ 
exhausted  snake  be  imbedded  in  the  flesh, 
the  most  dangerous  and  often  fatal  effects 
result ;  but  if  the  fangs  only  inflict  a 
scratch,  or  if  the  snake  be  weak  or  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  same  great  danger  is  nut  in¬ 
curred.  When  the  bite  is  inflicted  by  a 
vigorous  snake  it  soon  proves  fatal  ;  if  the 
poison  enter  a  large  vein  and  thence  be 
quickly  carried  into  the  circulation,  death 
is  very  rapid — indeed,  almost  immediate. 
Men  have  been  known  to  perish  from  a  co¬ 
bra  bite  within  half  an  hour.  The  largest 
and  strongest  as  well  as  the  smallest  and 
weakest  creatures  succumb.  Fortunately, 
all  who  are  bitten  do  not  die.  In  the  first 
place,  some  human  beings  as  well  us  lower 
animals  have  greater  tolerance  than  others 
of  this  as  of  other  poisons — a  result,  doubt¬ 
less,  of  idiosyncrasy  or  varying  degrees  of 
nervous  energy,  which  enables  one  to  resist 
that  to  which  another  would  succumb.  Is 
it  possible  that  a  degree  of  tolerance  might 
be  acquired — as  in  the  case  of  King  Mith- 
ridates,  who  fed  on  poisons  till  they  nour¬ 
ished  him — by  which  perhaps  immunity 
might  be  gained  i  I  believe  some  inves¬ 
tigations  on  this  subject  were  made  by  Mr. 
Stradling,  but  I  do  not  know  with  what 
result. 

In  the  second  place,  a  wound  may  have 
been  inflicted  and  yet  but  little  of  the  poi¬ 
son  inoculated  ;  or,  in  the  third  place, 
the  snake  may  be  weak  or  sickly,  and  not 
secreting  the  most  virulent  form  of  poi¬ 
son  ;  *  or  it  may  have  been  exhausted  by 
recent  biting,  and  thus  have  Itecome  tem¬ 
porarily  deprived  of  the  power  of  inflicting 
a  deadly  though  still  a  poisoned  wound. 
But  when  a  cobra  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  powers  bites,  and  injects  the  poison 
into  man  or  beast,  it  is  almost  surely  fatal, 
and  all  the  remedies  vaunted  as  infallible 
antidotes  are  futile.  In  bites  that  are  less 
severe,  medical  aid  may  be  of  service,  and 
life  may  be  preserved  by  simple  measures  ; 

*  1  had  a  cohra  in  Calcutta  which  was  verr 
vigorous  and  aggressive,  bat  its  vims  seemed 
to  be  quite  harmless. 


but  this  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
that  of  the  so-called  antidotes,  all  of  which, 
after  long,  carefully  conducted,  and  often 
repeated  experiments,  have  l>een  found  ut¬ 
terly  useless.  How  far  remedies  may  be 
of  avail  has  been  briefly  noticed. 

Cobras  are  frequently  exhibited  by  the 
so-called  snake-charmers.  Their  graceful 
and  imposing  attitudes,  with  raised  heads 
and  distended  necks,  as  they  sway  from 
side  to  side,  watching  the  movements  of 
their  keeper,  and  frequently  striking  at 
him  with  their  heads,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  handled  and  made  to  per¬ 
form,  make  them  favorites  with  this  class 
and  with  the  people  generally.  I  mayheie 
remark  that  the  cobra  depicted  in  Hind*  o 
legends  or  old  paintings  is  the  gokurrab, 
or  spectacled  snake.  Though  generally, 
when  kept  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition, 
they  arc  deprived  of  their  fangs  (which  is 
done  by  roughly  cutting  them  out  with  a 
coarse  knife),  the  snake-catchers  handle 
them  fearlessly  when  armed.  These  men 
know  the  habits  of  the  creature  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  move  and  strike, 
that  they  take  them  up  without  fear, 
though  with  great  caution,  always  grasp¬ 
ing  them  tightly  just  below  the  head  with 
one  hand,  and  holding  the  tail  with  tl  e 
other.  To  obviate  any  risk  or  needless 
trouble,  they  deprive  them  of  their  fanes 
by  breaking  or  cutting  them  off  at  the 
roots,  and  thus  rendering  the  snake  tem¬ 
porarily  harmless.  They  are  aware  that  a 
new  fang  is  soon  produced,  and  to  prevent 
this  they  sometimes  destroy  and  remo\e 
the  capsule  and  reserve  fangs,  thus  rtn- 
deriiig  the  snake  permanently  harmless. 
Neglect  of  these  precautions  has  often  le- 
sulted  in  dangerous  accidents.  The  sole 
secret  of  these  men  lies  in  their  dexterity 
and  fearlessness,  engendered  by  habit. 
Their  muntras  or  charms,  their  antidotes, 
and  the  pipes  or  tubris  with  which  they 
pretend  to  charm  “  never  so  wisely”  aie 
as  devoid  of  all  real  efficacy  or  power  over 
the  snake  as  arc  the  snake-stones,  roots, 
and  other  nostrums  over  its  poison.  They 
know  as  well  that  their  dexterity  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  snake’s  fangs  is  their  real  security 
against  being  bitten,  as  that,  if  they  are 
bitten,  the  only  way  of  escaping  death  is 
at  once  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  poison 
into  the  circulation  by  placing  a  ligature 
tightly  round  the  trunk  above  the  bitten 
part,  and  the  application  of  the  knife,  hot 
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iron,  or  live  coal  to  destroy  it  in  the' 
wound. 

The  snake-charmers,  so  called,  prefer 
the  cobra,  but  also  occasionally  exhibit  the 
nphiophag;us — which,  like  the  cobra,  raises 
the  anterior  part  of  its  body  and  dilates 
the  hood  when  excited — the  bungarus,  the 
d'tboia,  and  also  some  of  the  innocent 
snakes,  such  as  chrysopelea,  passerita, 
p'yas,  and  erix,  which  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  colors  and  activity  or 
their  peculiarity  of  form.  These  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  always  accompanied  by  the  music 
of  the  tubri,  or  pipe — the  cobras  raising 
their  heads  and  moving  slowly  and  grace¬ 
fully  from  side  to  side,  following  the 
movements  of  the  snake  man.  These 
movements,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  eiapidse.  The  cobra  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  veneration  and  superstitious  awe  to 
the  Hindoos,  in  whose  mythology  it  takes 
a  prominent  place.  In  a  religion  that  dep¬ 
recates  the  wrath  of  a  cruel  and  relentless 
p  >wer  by  propitiating  the  deity  in  whom 
that  power  is  vested,  it  is  natural  that  the 
type  of  evil,  as  represented  in  this  reptile, 
should  be  regarded  with  peculiar  deference. 
Many  Hindoos  object  to  destroy  the  cobra 
if  they  find  it  in  houses,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  ;  when  one  has  taken  up  its  abode  in 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  it  is  fed,  protected,  and 
conciliated,  as  to  provoke  or  injure  it  were 
to  invoke  misfortune  on  the  house  and 
family.  Should  fear,  or  perhaps  the  death 
of  some  inmate,  prove  stronger  than  su¬ 
perstition,  it  may  be  caught,  tenderiy 
handled,  and  deported  in  an  earthen  jar  to 
some  field,  where  it  is  released  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape.  But  this  feeling,  hap¬ 
pily,  is  not  universal,  and  the  cobra  has 
many  enemies,  which  limit  its  increase. 
Besides  by  its  natural  foes,  such  as  the 
mongoose  {Herpe»te$),  pigs,  rapacious 
birds,  and  other  creatures,  numbers  are 
destroyed  by  low- caste  people  for  the  sake 
of  reward.  But  still  the  loss  of  human 
life  from  their  bites  is  very  great,  and  calls 
for  more  effective  measures  by  which  it 
roiy  be  mitigated. 

The  Opkiophagus  elnps  (Hamadryad, 
Sunkerchor)  is  one  of  the  largest  venom¬ 
ous  snakes.  It  attains  a  len^h  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet,  is  very  powerful  and  ac¬ 
tive,  and  is  said  to  be  aggressive  ;  it  is 
hooded  like  the  cobra,  and  resembles  it  in 
general  configuration  and  character.  The 
c  ilor  varies  according  to  age  and  locality  ; 
the  adult  is  some  shade  of  olive  green  or 


brown  ;  the  shields  of  the  head,  the  scales 
of  the  neck,  hinder  part  of  body  and  tail, 
are  edged  with  black  ;  the  body  and  hood 
are  marked  with  black  oblique  bands,  like 
the  chevrons  on  a  sei^eant’s  alecve.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  are  several  varieties  with 
modifications  of  coloration,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  characters  are  essentially  the  same. 
The  young,  however,  differ  considerably 
from  the  old,  and  might  be  mistaken  for 
another  genus  ;  they  are  black,  with  nu¬ 
merous  white,  equidistant,  narrow  cross¬ 
bands.  The  shields  surrounding  the  oc¬ 
cipital  are  large,  and  give  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  adult  snake.  This  snake, 
though  widely  distributed,  is  not  any¬ 
where  common,  and  probably  does  nut 
destroy  many  human  lives  ;  but  it  is  very 
deadly,  and  its  gold-colored  virus  seems  to 
have  similar  effects  to  that  of  the  col>ra. 

I  had  several  specimens  in  Calcutta,  one 
of  nearly  twelve  feet  in  length,  but  it  has 
been  seen  of  a  greater  length.  It  is  ap¬ 
parently  not  found  in  the  North-West  or 
Central  India,  but  in  Bengal,  Burmah, 
Assam,  Orissa,  Southern  India,  and  the 
Sunderbnnds.  One  was  killed  in  the  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens  of  Calcutta  of  8^  feet  long. 
The  ophiophagus,  like  many  other  sn.*)kes, 
takes  to  the  water  readily.  A  friend  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  shot  one  in  the  river 
near  Terryah  Ghat,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Khasyah  Hills.  He  was  going  slowly  up 
the  stream  in  a  boat,  when  he  met  it 
coming  toward  him  with  its  head  raised 
several  inches  out  of  the  water.  This  in¬ 
dividual  was  above  nine  feet  in  length. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  in  his  work  on 
Burmah,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  ophiophagus  : — 

The  natives  describe  a  venomona  serpent 
which  grows  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
with  a  short  blunt  head,  a  dilatable  neck, 
thick  trunk,  and  short  tail ;  it  is  of  a  darker 
color  than  the  cobra,  or  nearly  black.  I  have 
never  seen  it,  but  the  desenption  accords  so 
well  with  the  generic  character  of  Hamadryas, 
that  it  must  be  a  species  of  that  genus. 

“  The  Hamadryas,”  says  Dr.  Cantor, 
“  is  very  fierce,  and  is  always  ready  not  only 
to  attack,  but  to  pursue  when  opposed.” 

This,  too,  is  a  conspicuous  trait  in  our  Ten- 
asserim  serpent.  An  intelligent  Bnrman  told 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  one  day  stumbled  upon 
a  nest  of  these  serpents  and  immediately  re¬ 
treated,  but  the  old  female  gave  chase.  The 
man  fled  with  all  speed,  and  terror  added 
wings  to  his  flight,  till,  reaching  a  small  river, 
he  plunged  in,  hoping  he  had  thus  escaped 
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hU  enemj  ;  but,  on  rsaohing  the  opposite 
bank,  np  reared  the  fnrions  Hamadryad  ready 
to  bury  hie  fang*  in  bis  trembling  body.  In 
utter  despair  he  bethought  himself  of  his 
turban,  and  in  a  moment  dashed  it  on  the  ser¬ 
pent,  whioh  darted  at  it  like  lightning,  and  for 
some  moments  wreaked  its  vengeance  in  furi¬ 
ous  bites,  after  which  it  returned  quietly  to 
its  former  haunts. 

Karens  from  Pegu  describe  a  species  of 
Hamadryad  with  black  and  white  transverse 
bands.  It  is  often  seen  twelve  feet  long  by  a 
foot  in  circumference,  and  one  of  my  infor¬ 
mants  tells  me  he  has  seen  them  three  fathoms 
long  and  proportionately  large. 

The  Benj^alee  name  is  Sunkerchor.  It 
is  found  in  the  forest  and  grass  jungle.  It 
is  said  to  live  in  hollow  trees,  and  to  climb 
them  readily,  being  frequently  found  rest¬ 
ing  in  the  branches.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  feeds  on  other  snakes,  though  probably, 
when  its  favorite  food  is  not  forthcoming, 
it  is  contented  with  birds,  small  mammals, 
frogs,  hsh. 

It  resembles  the  cobra,  except  that  it  is 
longer  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  its 
ho(^  is  relatively  smaller  ;  it  is  even  more 
graceful  in  its  movements  and  turns  more 
rapidly  ;  it  is  occasionally  seen  with  the 
snake-charmers,  who  prize  it  highly  as  a 
show,  but  they  say  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
catch  and  ditlicult  to  handle  before  its 
fangs  are  removed.  A  fine  specimen  of 
the  ophiophagus  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet 
in  length  lived  for  some  ten  years  in  the 
Zoological  Society’s  Gardens,  Regent’s 
Park,  and  died  a  year  or  two  ago  ;  itcon- 
sttrned  numbers  of  the  common  English 
snakes,  and,  1  believe,  would  cat  nothing 
else.  It  seemed  a  qnret,  unaggressive 
creature  until  ronsed,  when  it  would  raise 
its  head,  dilate  its  hood,  and  strike  at  any 
object  brought  near  it.  I  have  had  several 
living  specimens  when  in  India,  and  never 
saw  anything  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they 
were  fiercer  or  more  aggressive  than  the 
cobra  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed,  if 
anything,  less  irascible  and  disposed  to 
strike.  The  poison  is  as  active  and  very 
similar  in  its  effects  to  that  of  the  cobra. 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent 
of  injury  to  human  life  done  by  this  snake. 
I'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  bite  is  most 
fatal  ;  but,  from  its  comparative  rarity  and 
the  remoteness  of  its  haunts,  it  seems 
probable  that  human  beings  seldom  fall 
victims.  I  may  note  here  that  the  largest 
living  specimen  I  ever  possessed  was  near¬ 
ly  twelve  feet  in  length  ;  it  came  from 
Burtnah  and  was  of  the  dusky  variety. 


Bungarus. — In  this  genus  there  are  two 
Indian  species  ;  both  are  common,  but  the 
Bunparus  cceruleua,  or  krait,  is  probably, 
next  to  the  cobra,  the  most  destructive 
snake  to  human  life.  The  other  species, 
B.  fasciatm,  sankni  or  raj-samp,  is  prob¬ 
ably  equally  poisonous  ;  hut  it  is  not  so 
much  brought  in  contact  with  men,  and 
therefore  occupies  an  inferior  position 
to  caruleui  as  a  destroyer  of  human 
life. 

The  krait  is  of  a  dark,  almost  steel-blue 
black  to  a  chocolate  brown,  with  narrow 
white  cross  streaks,  rings,  or  bars  of  white  ; 
the  ventral  surface  is  of  a  dark  livid  color, 
or  of  a  white  or  yellow  tinge  ;  but  there 
are  varieties  in  the  form  of  coloration. 
This  species  is  common  all  over  India. 
The  fangs  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
cobra,  and  its  poison  is  not  so  rapid  in  its 
action  ;  but  it  is  very  dangerous  and  de¬ 
structive.  It  is  found  in  the  fields,  in 
grassy  plains,  rice  gkhets,  low  scrubby 
jungle,  and  among  debris  of  wood  and 
buildings.  It  insinuates  itself  into  houses, 
into  the  bath-rooms,  verandas,  on  the 
ledges  of  doois,  jhilmils,  book-cases,  cup¬ 
boards  ;  it  is  in  such  situations  that  it  not 
unfrequently  causes  fatal  accidents. 

I  remember  an  instance  where,  after  a 
night’s  journey  in  a  palanquin,  a  lady,  in 
taking  out  her  things,  found  a  krait  coiled 
up  under  her  pillow  ;  it  had  been  her 
travelling  companion  all  night.  It  is 
sometimes  mistidLen  for  Lycodon  aulieus, 
an  innocent  snake  which  it  much  resein- 
hies  ;  but  the  least  examination  detects 
the  difference.  The  krait  grows  to  the 
length  of  nearly  four  feet.  There  was  one 
in  the  Indian  Museum  of  47f  inches,  but 
it  is  usually  much  smaller.  The  scales 
along  the  dorsal  region  are  hexagonal  and 
very  characteristic. 

B.  fasciatua  (Raj-samp  or  Sankni). — 
Bites  from  this  snake  are  comparatively 
rare,  but  are  very  dangerous  when  they 
occur  ;  it  is  larger  than  caruleua  and  is 
beautifully  marked  with  rings  of  yellow 
on  a  dark  steel-blue  ground.  The  metal¬ 
lic  lustre  of  the  skin  is  very  beautiful  ;  its 
body  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  it  has 
the  characteristic  hexagonal  scales  along 
the  dorsal  ridge. 

1  killed  one  in  Rangoon  of  over  five 
feet  in  length.  It  is  tolerably  common  in 
Bengal,  Burmah,  and  Southern  India,  and 
is  known  in  the  North-West.  Its  bite  is 
very  fatal,  like  that  of  the  krait ;  but,  as 
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men  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  it,  it  is 
not  so  destructive  as  that  snake.  It  is 
found  in  tne  open  country,  in  grass,  low 
jungle,  and  in  the  fields,  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  sometimes  deep  down  among  the 
roots  of  trees.  It  is  not  often  found  in 
inhabited  places,  but  does  sometimes  find 
its  way  into  a  native  hut,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  one  killed  in  Rangoon,  where  it  dis¬ 
turbed  a  hutful  of  coolies  during  the  Bur¬ 
mese  war.  It  feeds,  like  the  krait,  on 
small  animals,  mice,  birds,  frogs,  lizards 
— probably  on  small  snakes  and  even  in¬ 
sects.  It  is  not  very  aggressive,  and  tries 
to  esca|)e  when  discovered  ;  but,  when  at¬ 
tacked,  retaliates  fiercely.  It  lies  coiled 
up,  and,  when  disturbed,  jerks  itself  out 
like  a  spring,  but  does  not  extend  its 
whole  length  of  body. 

Xenureli^s. — There  is  only  one  species 
of  this  genus,  which  is  exceedingly  rare, 
and  is  closely  allied  to  Bungarus.  As  it 
docs  not  contribute  to  the  death-rate,  I 
pass  it  with  this  brief  notice. 

Callophis. — This  genus  has  several  spe¬ 
cies  in  different  parts  of  India,  which  are 
all  more  or  less  brilliantly  colored.  They 
are  not  aggressive,  and  bite  reluctantly. 
The  poison  is  fatal  to  small  animals,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  destroy 
bum.'in  beings  ;  so  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  more  than  enumerate  them  as  Callophit 
intentinalig,  C.  maclellandi,  C.  anularis,  C. 
trimaeulatut,  C.  tiipreseeru,  C.  ceratinui. 

The  viperiform  sub-order  has  two  fam¬ 
ilies — Viperidse  or  Vipers,  and  Crotalidie 
or  Pit  Vipers.  These  are  represented  in 
India — the  former  by  two  genera,  Daboia 
and  Echis,  each  of  which  has  one  Indian 
species,  viz.  Daboia  rusiflli,  or  Tic  Po- 
longa,  Uloo-bora.  Sea-Chunder,  Jessur, 
and  other  local  synonyms,  and  Echit  Ca¬ 
rina  ta,  or  Knppur,  Afae,  and  other  syno¬ 
nyms  :  both  very  dangerous  snakes. 

The  latter  has  several  genera  :  Trime- 
resurus,  with  seven  species  ;  Pelto|K?lor, 
one  species  ;  Halys,  two  species  ;  Hyp- 
nale,  one  species.  These  snakes  arc  all 
venomous,  out  few  deaths  are  attributed 
to  their  bite. 

The  Daboia  {Daboia  ms»elU),  some¬ 
times  called  cobra-monil  aud  chain  viper, 
is  a  very  beautiful  snake  ;  it  is  of  a  light 
chocolate  color,  with  three  series  of  large 
black,  white-edged  rings  ;  a  yellow  line  is 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head,  these  lines  converging  on  the  snout ; 
rectal  and  labeal  shields  yellow,  with  brown 


margin,  a  triangular,  brown,  black-cdged 
spot  behind  the  eye  ;  ventral  surface  yel¬ 
lowish,  or  marbled  with  more  or  less  nu¬ 
merous  semicircular  brown  spots  on  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  ventral  shields. 

It  attains  a  considerable  size — forty  to 
fifty  inches.  I  had  one  which  was  forty- 
four  inches  in  length,  and  four  and  a  half 
in  circumference.  It  is  common  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  the  south  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Bur- 
mah,  and  probably  may  be  found  all  over 
the  plains,  and  on  the  hills  up  to  6,000 
feet  in  Cashmir ;  but  its  usual  habitat  is 
lower.  I  am  not  sure  about  it  in  Central 
India,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and 
Punjab  ;  but,  if  there,  it  is  less  common 
than  further  south. 

Dr.  Russell  says  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  not  as  venomous  as  the  cobra.  My 
experience  inclines  me  to  so  nearly  agree 
with  Dr.  Russell  as,  at  all  events,  to  place 
it  next  the  cobra.  Fowls  bitten  by  it 
sometimes  expire  in  less  than  a  minute. 
The  effect  of  the  poison  is  different  to 
that  of  the  colubrine  snakes  ;  it  causes 
complete  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  other 
conditions  already  referred  to.  It  is  noc¬ 
turnal  in  its  habits,  is  sluggish,  and  does 
not  readily  strike  unless  irritated,  when  it 
bites  with  great  fury  ;  it  hisses  fiercely 
and  strikes  with  great  vigor.  Its  long 
movable  fangs  are  very  prominent  objects, 
and  with  them  it  is  capable  of  inflicting 
deep  as  well  as  poisoned  wounds.  Its 
loud  hissing,  when  disturbed,  is  calculated 
to  warn  those  who  approach  it.  It  does 
not  appear  to  cause  many  human  deaths, 
but  it  may  be  that  its  misdeeds  are  some¬ 
times  ascribed  to  the  cobra.  The  official 
returns  ascribe  many  deaths  to  snakes  un¬ 
known  ;  were  the  real  culprit  detected,  it  is 
probable  that  the  daboia  would  figure 
more  prominently  than  he  does  at  present 
It  is  a  hardy  reptile.  I  had  one,  forty- 
four  inches  in  length,  which  obstinately 
refused  foo<l  or  water  for  a  whole  year, 
and  was  vigorous  and  venomous  to  the  last, 
when  it  died  suddenly.  The  daboia  is  said 
— and  one  can  well  l^lieve  it — to  kill  cat¬ 
tle  frequently  when  grazing,  by  biting 
them  about  the  nose  or  mouth.  In  proof 
of  its  sometimes  sluggish  nature,  there  is 
a  well-authenticated  case  of  a  young  person 
who  picking  one  up,  and,  mistaking  it  for 
an  innocent  snake,  carried  it  home  ;  its 
true  character  was  discovered  when  it  bit 
a  dog  or  some  other  animal.  It  had  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  injure  the  person  who  carried  it. 
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Echis. — There  is  only  one  Indian  spe¬ 
cies,  Echi$  carinata  (Kuppur,  Afe).  This 
snake  is  much  smaller  than  the  daboia,  and 
^ows  to  the  length  of  twenty  inches  or 
more  ;  it  is  terrestrial  and  viviparous.  1 
have  never  seen  it  in  Bengal,  but  it  is 
common  in  the  North  West  Provinces, 
Punjab,  Central  Provinces,  Scinde,  and 
generally  in  the  south  of  India,  in  the  An- 
namally  Hills,  in  the  Carnatic,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madras.  It  is  of  a  brownish- 
gray  color,  wiih  a  aeries  of  quadrangular 
or  sub-ovate  whitish  spots  edged  with  dark 
brown  ;  a  semicircular  band  on  each  side 
of  the  dorsal  spots  enclosing  a  round  dark- 
brown  lateral  spot  ;  a  pair  of  oblong, 
brown,  black-edged  spots  on  the  centre  of 
the  head  converging  anteriorly  ;  a  brown¬ 
ish  spot  below,  and  an  oblique  hood-streak 
behind  the  eye  ;  ventral  surface  whitish, 
with  brown  specks.  The  head  presents  the 
appearance  of  being  marked  by  a  cross. 
The  scales  are  keeled  ;  those  on  the  lateral 
scries  have  their  tips  directed  downward 
obliquely  ;  it  is  the  Action  of  these  against 
each  other  that  gives  it  the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  j)eculiar  rustling  sound.  The  echis 
is  a  very  fierce  and  vicious  viper ;  it 
throws  itself  into  an  attitude  of  defence 
and  offence,  coiled  up  like  a  spring,  and 
rustling  its  carinated  scales  as  it  moves 
one  fold  of  the  body  against  another.  It 
is  aggressive,  and  does  not  wait  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  before  darting  its  head  and  body 
out  at  its  enemy,  the  mouth  wide  open, 
and  the  long  fangs  vibrating,  presenting  a 
most  menacing  appearance.  It  is  very 
poisonous  ;  the  virus  is  very  active,  and 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  daboia. 
Tliere  C4in  be  little  doubt  that  it  destroys 
many  human  lives,  as  men  are  much  more 
exposed  to  contact  with  it  than  with  the 
daboia,  because  it  is  of  so  fierce  and  ag¬ 
gressive  a  nature.  It  is  said  to  live  largely 
on  the  Scolopendridie,  but  probably  it 
preys  also  on  small  mammals,  frogs,  and 
small  birds.  For  reasons  previously  given, 
I  am  unable  to  say  to  what  extent  it  is  de¬ 
structive  to  human  bein^  ;  but,  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  exists,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  some  paits  of  India 
it  is  chargeable  with  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths. 

The  Crotalidie  or  pit  vipers  have  several 
genera  in  India.  They  are  less  dangerons 
than  their  American  congeners,  but  are  all 
poisonous.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
pit  or  depression  between  the  eye  and  nos¬ 


tril  in  the  loreal  r^on  ;  the  triangular 
broad  head,  and  short  thick  body. 

The  Halys  is  the  only  Indian  genus  or 
species  with  any  vestige  of  the  caudal  ap¬ 
pendage,  which  has  given  the  name  of  rat¬ 
tlesnake  to  certain  American  Crotalidse, 
and  in  this  species  it  is  reduced  to  a 
homy  spine  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Many  of  the  Indian  Crotalidse  are  ar¬ 
boreal  snakes,  and  in  color  resemble  the 
foliage  and  branches  of  the  trees  in  which 
they  live. 

There  are  several  genera  :  Trimeresnrus  : 
T.  gramineus,  T.  erythrunu,  T.  carina- 
tua,  T.  anamallenaia,  T.  monticola,  T. 
atrigatua,  T.  macroaquamatua.  Peltope- 
lor  :  P.  macrolepia.  Halys  :  H.  hiina- 
laganua,  H.  elliotti.  Hypnale  :  JI.  nepa 
(or  Carawilla). 

Cantor  says  of  Triroeresnras :  Although 
the  genus  has  venomous  organs  as  highly 
developed  as  Crotalus  or  Viper,  the  effects 
produced  by  wounds  of  this  species  at 
least  appear  to  be  less  dangerous  than 
might  be  supposed.”  Hodgson  saw  a 
mail  who  was  bitten  by  one  suffer  severely 
from  pain  and  swelling,  but  be  never  heard 
of  a  fatal  case.  All  who  have  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  say  the  same — the  symptoms  are 
severe  pain  and  swelling  of  the  bitten  part, 
with  nausea,  sickness,  depression,  fever, 
and  even  sloughing  of  the  bite,  after  which 
recovery  is  rapid.  The  effects,  in  short, 
arc  not  unlike  those  produced  by  an  adder. 
It  is  needless  to  discuss  this  any  further, 
for  all  the  genera  and  species  seem  to  be 
about  the  same  in  this  respect.  The  Hgp- 
nale  nepa,  or  Carawilla,  of  South  India  is 
reported  to  be  very  dangerous,  and  is 
dreaded  ;  but  its  bite,  if  ever  fatal,  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  so  to  man.  It  is  possible  that 
a  few  of  the  deaths  may  be  due  to  these 
creatures,  but  they  can  l>e  but  very  few. 

It  remains  now  only  to  make  a  brief 
reference  to  the  pelagic  colubrine  snakes, 
or  hydrophidse.  The  members  of  this 
family  may  be  recognized  at  once  by  the 
peculiarities  of  their  conf'rmation,  which  is 
adapted  for  an  aquatic  life.  They  are  all, 
so  far  as  is  known,  venomous,  and  inhabit 
the  sea — the  salt-water  estuaries  and  tidal 
streams.  They  have  a  very  wide  range  of 
distribution  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceana. 

They  have  a  great  variety  of  form,  but 
the  transitions  are  very  gradual  ;  some  at¬ 
tain  a  considerable  length — I  am  not  able 
to  say  how  large,  but  have  not  seen  one  of 
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bein(^,  and  2,100  head  of  cattle  yearly. 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  atate  bow 
many  of  these  deaths  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  cobra,  or  each  particular  snake,  as  I 
hare  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  re¬ 
turns  which  entered  into  this  special  detail. 
But  when  conducting  an  inrestigation  into 
this  subject  in  India  some  years  ago,  I 
was  then  able  to  make  out  that  of  11,418 
deaths  of  human  beings  in  1869,  out  of  a 
population  of  120,914,283,  2,690  were 
assigned  to  cobras,  359  to  kraits,  the  bal¬ 
ance  being  caused  by  snakes  unnamed. 
This  return  is  of  little  value,  but  it  indi¬ 
cates  what  is  well  known,  that  the  cobra 
is  by  far  the  most  destructive  of  the  ven¬ 
omous  snakes  of  India,  Mr.  V.  Richards, 
who  has  investigated  the  subject  closely, 
says  the  cobra  causes  nine-tenths  of  the 
human  deaths.  The  snakes  which  are 
most  destructive  to  life  are  probably  in  the 
following  order  :  The  cobra,  Naja  tripft- 
diant  ;  the  krait,  Bungarut  cceruleus  ;  the 
kuppur,  Echit  carinata  ;  Russell’s  viper. 


Daboia  rnsaelli ;  the  hamadryas,  Ophio. 
phagiu  elap» ;  the  Raj-samp,  Bungarus 
/a$ciutu$.  The  hydrophidse  are  probably 
not  less  dangerous,  but  they  are  compar¬ 
atively  rare,  and  seldom  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  human  beings,  and  thus  do  not 
contribute  so  largely  to  the  death-rate. 

The  number  of  snakes  destroyed,  in 
1887,  amounted  to  562,221,  for  which  re¬ 
wards  amounting  to  Rs.  37,912  were  paid. 
The  table  shows  in  detail  the  number  of 
human  beings  and  cattle  killed  by  all  poi¬ 
sonous  snakes  tc^ethcr,  the  number  of 
snakes  killed,  and  the  amounts  paid  for 
their  destruction  each  year  from  1880  to 
1887  inclusive.  Appended  also  is  a  short 
statement  showing  the  deaths  from  snake¬ 
bites  in  different  parts  of  India  during  the 
year  1887,  the  latest  reports  we  possess  ; 
with  a  late  resolution  in  the  Horae  De¬ 
partment,  which  shows  how  far  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  is  interesting  itself  in 
this  question. 


TkMrurticm  <if  life  in  India  by  snakes  from  1880  io  1887. 
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Dkatiis  from  Snake-bitk  in  1887. 

In  Madras,  1,263  people  were  killed 
and  1,070  cattle  ;  302  snakes  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  no  rewards  paid. 

In  Bombay,  1,168  people  were  killed 
and  48  cattle  ;  311,476  snakes  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  Rs.  6,269  paid  in  rewards. 

In  Bentjal,  9,131  people  were  killed  and 
509  cattle  ;  35,054  snakes  were  de¬ 

stroyed,  and  Rs.  4,433  paid  in  rewards. 

In  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oude, 
5,765  people  were  killed  and  216  cattle  ; 
25,864  snakes  were  destroyed,  and  Rs. 
3,140  paid  in  rewards. 

In  the  Punjab,  843  people  were  killed 
and  77  cattle  ;  177,080  snakes  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  Rs.  22,826  paid  in  rewards. 

In  the  Central  Provinces,  928  people 
were  killed  and  44  cattle  ;  2,065  snakes 
were  destroyed,  and  Rs.  844  paid  in  re¬ 
wards. 

In  Burmah,  213  people  were  killed  and 


428  cattle  ;  8,431  snakes  were  destroyed, 
and  no  rewards  paid. 

In  Assam,  198  persons  were  killed  and 
190  cattle  ;  269  snakes  were  destroyed, 
and  Rs.  15  paid  in  rewards. 

In  Coorg,  1  person  was  killed  and  no 
cattle  ;  48  snakes  were  destroyed,  and  Rs. 
8  paid  in  rewards. 

In  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts, 
182  people  were  killed  and  134  cattle  ; 
697  snakes  were  destroyed,  and  Rs.  140 
paid  in  rewards. 

In  Ajmere  and  Mertsara,  47  persons 
were  killed  and  no  cattle  ;  575  snakes 
were  destroyed,  and  no  rewards  paid. 

In  Bangalore,  2  people  were  killed  and 
no  cattle  ;  660  snakes  were  destroyed, 
and  Rs.  236  paid  in  rewards. 

Extracts  from  Uome  Jkparimeni  Resolution  for 
18^,  rrferring  to  Vertomous  Snakes. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  snake-bite  rose 
from  20,142  in  1885  to  22,134  in  1886. 

Of  the  total  mortality  by  wild  animats  and 
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snakes,  no  fewer  than  18,805  cases  oocnrred 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  in  the 
N.  W.  Provinces  and  Onde,  and  of  this  nnm- 
her  16,926  deaths  were  caused  by  snakes 
alone.  .  .  . 

The  mortality  in  the  several  provinces  does 
not  vary  much  when  compared  with  the  fig> 
nres  of  the  preceding  year,  except  in  the  N. 
W.  Provinces  and  Oode,  where  there  was  an 
increase  in  deaths  from  snake  bite  of  1,499, 
which  chiefly  accounts  for  the  somewhat  largo 
increase  in  the  total  mortality  of  the  year.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  falling-off  in  the  number  of 
snakes  killed  from  420,044  to  417,596.  As  in 
previous  years,  the  provinces  in  which  snakes 
were  largely  destroyed  are  Bombay,  Bengal, 
the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  Onde,  and  the  Pun¬ 
jab.  The  decline  is  due  to  a  large  decrease* 
in  the  number  of  snakes  destroyed  during  the 
year  in  Bengal,  the  cause  assigned  being  the 
same  as  that  alleged  for  the  fmling-off  in  the 
number  of  wild  animals  killed,  namely,  the 
small  amount  available  for  the  payment  of 
rewards.  This  matter  is  also  being  inquired 
into  by  the  Local  Gk>vemment.  In  the  Hyder¬ 
abad  Assigned  Districts,  the  system  of  grant¬ 
ing  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  snakes, 
which  was  in  force  only  in  municipal  towns, 
has  been  extended  to  towns  with  dispensaries, 
and  rewards  are  now  paid  on  the  authority  of 
certificates  granted  by  hospital  assistants— a 
measure  which  the  Resident  believes  will  act 
as  an  inducement  toward  the  destruction  of 
snakes. 

As  r^ards  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  reducing  the  annual  loss  of  life  by 
snake  bite,  I  stated  my  views  in  1872, 
and  they  are  much  the  same  now  as  they 
were  then.  The -chief  points  are,  to  make 
known  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the 
poisonous  snakes,  and  to  institute  proper 
rewards  for  their  destruction.  With  a 
plain  description  and  a  faithful  represen¬ 
tation  in  color  of  each  species,  such  as  is 
given  in  the  Thanatophidia  of  India,  the 


people  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
characters  that  distinguish  the  venomous 
from  the  harmless  snakes,  and  thus  learn 
to  avoid  or  to  destroy  them.  A  rate  of 
rewards  varying  from  8  annas  to  2  annas, 
according  to  the  species,  was  and  is  again 
suggested.  From  the  last  reports  pub¬ 
lished  it  appears  that  rewards,  when  of¬ 
fered  at  all,  are  too  small  ;  while  some 
local  authorities  consider  the  plan  of  re¬ 
wards  to  be  altogether  futile,  some  hold 
that  it  conduces  to  the  breeding  of  ser¬ 
pents  and  their  increase  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ution.  The  subject  has  often  received  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  a  variety  of  measures  have 
been  resorted  to  with  a  certain  amount  of 
success  ;  but  it  is  to  l>c  feared  that,  until 
a  well-organized  system  be  adopted  and 
carried  out  on  the  lines  suggested,  the 
evil  will  not  be  fairly  grappled  with  and 
overcome. 

Something  has  been,  but  still  more 
might  be,  done.  There  should  be  more 
concentration  and  organization  ;  regula¬ 
tions  should  be  laid  down  and  uniformly 
enforced  throughout  the  whole  of  India  ; 
while  every  encouragement  should  be  af¬ 
forded  to  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  an  evil  which  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  removable,  while  a  higher 
scale  of  rewards  should  be  offered  for  the 
destruction  of  the  snakes.  Until  some 
such  measures  are  generally  and  systemati¬ 
cally  resorted  to,  there  will  be  no  material 
diminution  in  the  loss  of  human  life  from 
snake-bite,  which  cannot  now  be  rated  at 
much  under  20,000  annually. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


MADEMOISELLE. 

A  Story  in  Two  Parts. 


BY  MRS.  OLIPIIAKT. 

PART  IT. 


Chapter  V. 

Clairs  dk  Castel-Sombrk  reached  her 
room  in  a  condition  of  mind  in  which, 
though  this  was  quite  unusual,  she  forgot 
altogether  that  she  was  Mademoiselle  and 
became  herself,  a  woman  of  strong  feel- 

•  1885  :  53,995.  1886  :  31,204. 


ings,  great  personal  pride,  and  a  tempera¬ 
ment  impassioned  and  imperious  rather 
than  subdued  and  calm.  It  was  subdued 
under  the  burden  of  all  those  necessiities 
which  made  her  natural  impetuosity  al¬ 
most  a  crime,  so  out  of  place  was  it,  and 
out  of  keeping  with  evei^  circumstance 
around  her  ;  but  such  subjugation,  being 
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artificial,  is  always  at  tbe  mercy  of  an  emo¬ 
tion  or  an  impulse  too  strong  for  manu¬ 
factured  bonds,  and  at  this  moment  the 
natural  flood  had  swelled  beyond  all  re¬ 
straint.  Her  nsual  paleness  was  flushed 
with  angry  color.  Her  eyes  shone,  her 
whole  figure  thrilled  with  an  excitement 
which  was  beyond  all  restraint.  A  ca¬ 
rious  consequence,  one  would  suppose,  of 
a  proposal  of  marriage  made  by  a  young 
man  considered  eligible  in  every  way  in 
circles  much  moie  exacting  than  Mrs. 
Leicester  Wargrave’s  daughters  or  sister, 
much  less  her  governess.  Hut  Claire  was 
roused  by  emotions  which  would  not  have 
influenced  these  young  ladies.  It  was  not 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  English 
language  which  prevented  her  full  under¬ 
standing  of  what  was  said  to  her,  or  in  the 
habits  of  £)nglishmen  ;  but  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  of  French  breeding,  and  something 
of  the  involuntary  depression  and  suscep¬ 
tibility  which  are  fostered  by  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  hers,  turned  her  from  the  natural 
interpretation  of  such  an  overture  to  a 
strained  and  false  one.  She  thought  that 
she  had  been  insulted  by  a  light  proposal 
which  meant  nothing,  which  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  mean  anything,  which  was  a 
sort  of  jibe  and  no  more  ;  and  every 
sentiment  in  her  mind,  as  well  as  every 
drop  of  bloo<)  in  her  veins,  seemed  to  rise 
up  again.  “  You  might  marry  me  it 
meant  contempt,  or  suggestive  of  an  im¬ 
possible  escape  from  the  aubducd  state 
which,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  insulting 
for  any  man  to  remark  upon.  A  woman 
who  does  her  duty  in  the  position  which 
her  circumstances  compel  her  to  accept, 
whose  pride  lies  in  accepting  those  circum¬ 
stances  as  not  alone  the  only  possible,  but 
as  the  most  natural  and  dignified,  is  not  a 
woman  to  be  insulted,  she  said  to  herself, 
passionately  stamping  her  foot  upon  the 
floor  in  her  paroxysm  of  wounded  pride 
and  feeling.  In  her  usual  condition  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  would  have  l>een  bitterly  ashamed 
of  that  stamp  upon  the  floor.  She  was 
even  now,  in  the  fumes  of  her  passion, 
and  blushed  for  herself,  clenching  her 
hands,  which  was  a  noiseless  operation,  to 
stay  in  herself  any  possible  repetition  of 
that  Mtise.  All  gO(^  feeling,  all  honor, 
all  justice  even,  forbade  that  a  woman 
should  be  jeered  at  for  circumstances  she 
could  not  help,  circumstances  which  her 
strength  lay  in  making  the  best  of,  in 
taking  the  sting  out  of  by  a  dignified  ac¬ 


ceptance  of  them,  in  which  there  should 
be  neither  question  nor  assumption  of  in¬ 
jury,  nor  the  pose  of  a  person  wronged. 
Above  all  things  that  pose  of  wrong  was 
abhorrent  to  Claire.  It  went  against  her 
pride  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  in  an 
inferior  position,  a  dependent,  and  in  the 
cold  shade.  Her  pride  Imd  been  to  ignore 
all  that,  to  define  her  place  as  clearly  as 
possible,  and  make  it  fully  comprehensible 
that  it  was  the  place  which  she  chose  and 
that  pleased  her  best.  To  remark  upon  it 
at  all,  as  Mr.  Chaties  Wargrave  had  dune, 
even  though  in  a  way  that  was  intended  to 
be  flattering,  was  very  bad  taste,  to  say 
the  least  ;  but  to  end  these  remarks  by 
such  a  suggestion,  by  an  offensive  jest, 
was  an  insult  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Her  blood  boiled  in  her  veins.  She 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  to  wear  out 
as  far  as  she  could  the  exasperation  that 
possessed  her,  not  stamping  her  foot  any 
more,  which  was  a  humiliating  confession 
of  weakness,  but  pacing  up  and  down  be¬ 
cause  she  was  incapable  of  keeping  quiet. 
A  woman  who  had  always  avoided  any 
folly  of  so-called  sensitivencs.s,  who  had 
accepted  everything  with  a  smiling  face, 
never  murmured,  never  taken  offence, 
consented  to  be  Mademoiselle,  and  to  dig¬ 
nify  the  title  by  the  perfect  philosophy  of 
her  self- adaptation  to  it — and  after  all 
these  years,  after  all  these  heroisms,  after 
her  proud  self  denials  and  self  subjugation, 
to  Ihs  thus  insulted  !  a  sneer  flung  full  in 
her  face,  a  dart  of  contempt  to  her  heart  I 
Mademoiselle  felt  as  if  that  sneer  had 
struck  her  like  a  blow.  Her  face  burned 
with  the  smart  of  it  ;  she  had  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  shock  as  well  as  of  the 
rush  of  blood  to  the  brain  which  is  its  re¬ 
sult. 

And  there  was  this  special  smart  in  it, 
that  she  had  l>een  I»eginning  to  find  in 
Charles  Wargrave  a  friendly  figure,  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  look.  He  had  not  been  so  often 
in  the  schoolroom,  so  often  at  the  luncheon- 
table,  without  exchanging  now  and  then  a 
word  with  herself  which  had  made  her  feel 
that  he  was  more  akin  to  her  than  his  re¬ 
lations  were,  more  able  to  understand. 
The  people  under  whose  roof  she  had 
lived  for  a  year  had  not  the  faintest  be¬ 
ginning  of  understanding,  nor  were  they 
likely  to  have  it  should  she  remain  there 
for  five  years  more,  which  was  very  likely 
if  she  eontinued  to  “give  satisfaction.” 
But  he  had  looked  at  her  now  and  then  as 
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if  he  recognized  that  ahe  was  an  individual, 
and  not  merely  Mademoiselle.  He  had 
asked  her  opinion  on  one  or  two  subjects 
on  which  he  and  she  were  in  accord  against 
the  other  stolid  conple  whose  point  of 
view  was  so  different.  Mademoiselle  had 
not  been  able  to  deny  to  herself — nay,  had 
done  so  with  serions  pleasure — that  she 
liked  to  see  M.  le  Cousin,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  few  people  whose  entrance  was 
agreeable  to  her.  The  fact  that  he  was 
young  made  no  impression  upon  this  well- 
trained  stoic.  She  herself  was  old,  she 
was  on  the  level  of  men  ten  years  her  sen¬ 
ior,  according  to  a  well-understood  chro¬ 
nology  current  in  society.  There  might 
not  be,  perhaps,  much  actual  difference 
between  them  in  point  of  years,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  system,  she  was  at  least  ten 
years  in  advance  of  her  male  contempora¬ 
ries.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  know  the 
reason  why,  bnt  it  is  perfectly  understood 
by  everybody.  She  was  “  old  enough  to 
l>e  his  mother,”  and  she  had  no  feeling 
that  it  was  otherwise.  She  regarded  him 
as  so  completely  out  of  her  sphere,  in  char¬ 
acter  and  in  age,  as  well  as  in  circum¬ 
stances,  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  the 
imagination  of  Claire  that  he  and  she 
should  meet  anywhere  save  as  they  some¬ 
times  did,  on  the  ground  of  a  mutual 
opinion,  a  common  taste.  But  this  was 
enough  to  make  her  feel  that  it  was  an 
outrage  greater  and  more  painful  than 
usual,  that  scorn  or  insult  should  come 
from  him. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  while 
Claire  had  as  yet  scarcely  regained  any  of 
her  usual  composure.  ”  Please,  Madem¬ 
oiselle,  mother  wants  to  know  if  you’re 
coming  down  for  tea  if” 

She  paused  a  moment  to  master  herself, 
and  then  opened  the  door.  ‘‘  Not  this 
afternoon,  Edith.  As  you  are  going  out 
with  your  mother  I  am  going  to  Wgin  my 
mending,  do  you  see  f”  There  were  some 
garments  laid  out  upon  the  bed  that  sup¬ 
ported  her  plea.  The  little  girl  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  high  color,  so  unusual  in 
her  governess’s  cheeks,  and  ran  off,  with 
a  vague  sense  of  something  which  she  did 
not  understand. 

”  She’s  not  coming  ;  she’s  going  to 
mend  her  things ;  and,  oh  1  mamma, 
she’s  got  snch  a  red  face,  like  she  docs 
when  she’s  furious  with  ns  !” 

**  To  hear  these  little  monkeys,”  said 
Mrs.  Wargrave,  ”  you  would  think  Mad¬ 


emoiselle  had  the  temper  of  a  fiend.  Hut 
she  hasn’t,  Cliatlie  ;  don’t  take  up  a  false 
impression.  She  is  really  one  of  the  best- 
tempered  women  I  ever  knew.” 

If  any  one  had  looked  at  Charles  War- 
grave  at  that  moment  it  would  have  been 
seen  that  he  had  ”  a  red  face”  too  ;  but 
he  said  nothing,  and  presently  went  away. 

That  evening,  sitting  alone  in  the  school¬ 
room,  having  so  exercised  the  power 
over  herself  which  she  had  acquired  by 
the  practice  of  many  years  as  to  banish 
the  unusual  color  from  her  face,  to  sub¬ 
due  the  over-l>eating  of  the  heart  and 
pulses,  and  to  present  to  the  eager  eyes  of 
the  children,  when  they  returned  from 
their  drive,  the  same  calm  countenance 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Madem¬ 
oiselle  received  a  letter  which  made  her 
glad  that  she  was  alone,  with  nobody  to 
spy  the  changes  of  her  face.  It  was  very 
short,  and,  though  she  had  never  seen  his 
handwriting  before,  she  knew  that  it  was 
from  Charles  Wargrave  before  she  ha<l 
taken  it  from  the  attendant  houseinaid’a 
tray.  It  was  as  follows  : 

”  I  feel  that  I  have  offended  you, 
though  I  scarcely  know  why.  I  spoke 
hastily,  without  considering  the  form  of 
words  I  used.  If  you  had  been  an 
Englishwoman  you  would  perhaps  have 
thought  less  of  that  :  but  as  you  are  you 
are  the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  me. 
My  hasty  proposal  was  not  hasty  in  mean¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  made  in  all  reverence  and 
respect,  though  I  fear  yon  did  not  think 
so.  Forgive  what  has  seemed  to  you  care¬ 
less  in  the  expression,  but  believe  in  the 
love  that  made  it.  Say  I  was  rude,  and 
punish  me  as  you  please,  but  reply  ;  and 
oh  !  if  you  can,  accept 

“  Yours  ever  and  only, 

‘‘C.  W.” 

Mademoiselle  read  this  letter  over  three 
tiroes,  almost  without  breathing,  and  then 
she  laid  it  down  on  the  table  before  her, 
and  grew,  not  red,  but  pale.  Her  lips 
dropped  apart  with  a  long-drawn  breath 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  very 
depths  of  her  being  ;  the  blood  seemed  to 
ebb  away  from  her  heart ;  she  grew  white 
like  marble,  and  almost  as  chill,  with  a 
nervous  shiver.  She  was  terrified,  panic- 
stricken,  dismayed.  If  all  the  anger  bad 
gone  out  of  her  it  had  been  replaced  by 
something  else  more  trying  still.  Aston- 
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ishment  in  the  first  place,  dismay,  a  panic 
which  impelled  her  to  rise  and  flee.  But 
this  it  was  impossible  to  do  out  of  this 
well-repulated  house,  where  all  went  on 
with  such  unfailing  routine,  and  there 
were  no  breaches  either  of  decorum  or  of 
hours.  To  hare  gone  out  after  dinner, 
unless  for  an  understood  engagement, 
would  have  scandalized  every  inmate,  as 
well  as  Mademoiselle  herself,  who  also  had 
far  too  much  good  sense  to  allow  for  a 
moment,  even  to  herself,  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  run  away.  No  ;  she  had,  as  is 
usual,  something  much  worse  to  do — to 
remain  ;  to  meet  the  man  who,  she  thought, 
had  insulted  her,  who,  instead  of  insulting 
her,  had  done  her  the  greatest  honor  in  his 
power,  who  had  attracted  her  sympathy 
and  liking,  and  now  had  made  himself  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  mankind  in 
her  eyes — to  meet  him  without  betraying 
by  a  sign  that  anything  had  ever  passed 
between  them  more  than  good-night  or 
good-morrow,  to  discourage  and  dismiss 
him  summarily  at  once,  yet  to  be  always 
ready  to  receive  him  when  he  deigned  to 
converse  with  her,  as  though  never  a  word 
had  been  said  between  them  which  all  the 
world  need  not  hear.  Mademoiselle’s  first 
impulse  was  absolute  dismay  ;  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  the  situation  struck  her  above 
everything  else.  Everything  about  it  was 
embarrassing.  She  would  have  to  answer 
his  letter,  yet  she  must  put  her  answer  in 
the  post  herself,  keeping  it  away  from  all 
prying  eyes  :  for  why  should  she  write  to 
Charles  Wargrave,  the  cousin  of  the  bouse  I 
Supposing  that  the  housemaid  saw  it,  that 
Edith  or  Dorothy  saw  it  f  Though  she 
was  utterly  blameless,  how  could  that  be 
proved — how  could  she  keep  their  untu¬ 
tored  minds  from  drawing  their  own  con¬ 
clusions  f  She  had  nothing  whatever  to 
blush  for,  and  yet  she  blushed  instinctive¬ 
ly,  involuntarily,  at  the  idea  of  being  found 
out  in  a  correspondence  with  Charles  War- 
grave.  How  much  more,  she  said  to  her¬ 
self  with  fright,  had  she  accepted  his  offer 
(wild  thought  which  sent  all  her  pulses 
heating  !)  And  then  she  must  meet  him 
absolutely  unmoved  ;  not  only  without  a 
look  or  word,  but  without  the  suspicion  of 
a  breath  that  could  have  any  meaning. 
The  air  must  not  move  a  fold  of  her 
dress  or  lock  on  her  forehead,  lest  it  might 
be  supposed  that  she  trembled.  These 
were  difficulties  of  which  he  would  never 
think — how  should  he  ? — of  which  nobody 
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would  think  who  was  not  in  her  position. 
And  though  nothing  else  came  of  it,  this 
must  come  of  it.  Nothing  else  !  What 
else  f  She  paused,  with  a  shock  of  abrupt 
cessation  in  her  thoughts,  as  one  does  who 
suddenly  stops  running.  What  else  ? 
Nothing  else  except  this — that  she  could 
never  at  her  ease,  but  must  always  seem 
to  be  at  her  ease,  in  Charles  Wargrave’s 
presence,  again. 

In  the  meantime,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  answer  his  letter  ;  that  was  a 
thing  that  could  not  be  delayed,  that  must 
bo  accomplished  at  once.  And  yet  it  took 
a  long  time  even  to  begin  it.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  arranged  the  paper  upon  her  desk  a 
dozen  times  before  she  was  satisfied.  She 
did  more  than  this.  She  shut  up  the 
schoolroom  writing  table,  where  all  her 
usual  writing  was  done,  and  fetched  from 
her  bedroom  a  little  old  desk,  a  relic  of 
girlish  days,  once  pretty  in  its  inlaid  work 
and  velvet  lining,  now  sadly  shabby  in 
faded  finery.  She  did  not  even  say  to 
herself  what  freak  of  fancy  it  was  which 
made  her  produce  this  old  toy,  this  treas¬ 
ury  of  girlish  souvenirs,  for  the  serious 
purpose  she  bad  in  hand.  It  gave  her  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  for  there  was  no  ink 
in  the  minute  ink-bottle,  no  pens  in  the 
tray,  nothing  she  wanted.  She  had  to 
bring  the  paper  from  the  writing  table, 
and  all  the  other  accessories.  Even  after 
she  had  surmounted  these  obstacles  there 
was  still  a  considerable  delay.  She  wrote 
a  letter  in  French,  and  then  one  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  tore  them  both  into  small  pieces, 
and  it  was  not  till  almost  midnight,  after 
all  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Leicester 
Wai^rave’s  family  were  in  bed,  that  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  succeeded  in  producing  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which,  though  it  did  not  please 
her,  she  sent,  as  being  the  best  she  could 
do : 

“lam  very  thankful,  sir,  that  it  is  not 
as  I  at  first  supposed  :  and  indeed  I  ought 
to  have  known  better,  and  never  to  have 
believed  that  an  English  gentleman  would 
insult  a  woman  in  my  position.  I  thank 
you  that  you  have  not  done  so  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  complimented  and  indeed 
flattered  me  to  a  very  high  degree. 

“  In  return  I  send  you  a  very  direct  an- 
swer,  as  yon  have  a  right.  There  can  be 
no  question,  sir,  of  my  accepting  a  gift 
far  too  great,  which  I  had  never  antici¬ 
pated,  to  which  my  thoughts  were  never 
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directed  at  all.  It  would  be  a  poor  com¬ 
pliment  in  return  for  your  goodness  if  I 
should  take  what  you  offer  as  carelessly  as 
if  it  were  a  cup  of  tea  you  were  offering 
me.  Oh,  no  !  no  !  1  respect  you  too 
much  to  do  so.  A  moment’s  thought  will 
also  show  you  how  very  unsuitable  in 
every  way  it  would  be.  You  are  young, 
you  are  rich,  you  have  all  the  world  can 
give,  I  am  old — a  middle-aged  woman. 

1  have  nothing  at  all  but  the  beau  nom  you 
were  so  good  as  to  recognize.  It  does  not 
mean  even  what  it  would  mean  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  means  nothing  ;  in  my  own  coun¬ 
try,  being  poor,  I  would  not  even  carry  it. 
My  mother  calls  herself  in  Paris  only  Ma¬ 
dame  Castel.  And,  chief  of  all,  I  am  more 
old  than  you,  middle-aged  ;  it  is  therefore 
a  thing  beyond  the  possibility  of  even  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  at  all. 

“  Adieu,  monsieur,  je  vous  remercie  de 
tout  mon  coeur  ;  vous  ne  m’avez  pas  in- 
sultee,  vous  m’avez  ffattee  ;  je  rdponds 
avec  une  vive  reconnaissance.  Que  fe  bon 
Dieu  vous  donne  tous  ce  que  vous  pouvez 
d^sirer  hors  la  panvre  et  obscure  creature 
qui  s’appellcra  toujours 

“  Votre  oblig6e, 

“  Claire  dk  Castel-Sombrk.  ” 

She  wrote  this  in  great  haste  at  last, 
and  without  even  trusting  herself  to  read 
it  over,  fastened  it  hastily  into  its  enve¬ 
lope.  She  was  so  frightened  lest  anybody 
should  see  it — lest  ii  should  fall  under  the 
eyes  of  any  youthful  observer,  whether 
pupil  or  attendant — that  she  put  it  by  her 
bedside  unaddressed  until  the  morning, 
when  she  concealed  it  in  her  pocket  until, 
in  the  course  of  the  morning’s  walk,  she 
could  put  it  into  the  nearest  post-oifice. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  sense  of  wishing  to 
conceal  which  made  the  children’s  chatter 
so  significant  to  her.  “  Oh,  Mademoi¬ 
selle,”  said  Edith,  “  why  didn’t  you  send 
your  letters  out  for  the  early  post  with 
mother’s  V*  “  And  why  didn’t  you  give 
it  me  to  carry  ?”  cried  Dorothy  ;  “  you 
know  I’m  always  the  postman.”  “  Moth¬ 
er  would  say  it  was  to  somebody,  and  you 
didn’t  want  us  to  see  the  address,”  said 
the  one  little  importunate.  ”  And  you 
needn’t  have  been  so  careful.  Mademoi¬ 
selle,”  said  the  other,  “fori  would  never 
have  told  who  it  was.”  “There  is  no 
question  of  telling,”  said  Mademoiselle 
very  gravely,  to  stop  further  discussion  ; 
but  as  she  turned  away  from  the  post-ofiBce 


another  dreadful  and  unforeseen  accident 
happened.  Charles  Wargrave  came  op  to 
the  group.  She  felt  her  heart  leap  from 
where  it  was,  very  low  down  in  her  being, 
up,  op  to  her  throat.  The  children  seized 
upon  their  cousin  as  usual,  while  she  walked 
along  by  their  side  with  downcast  head. 
They  told  him  all  the  story,  how  Mademoi¬ 
selle  had  been  posting  a  letter  and  would 
not  let  any  one  see  the  address.  “  And  I 
always  put  the  letters  in  the  post,”  said 
Dorothy,  aggrieved.  Mademoiselle  kept 
her  eyes  down,  and  would  not  meet  the 
look  which  she  divined. 

Chapter  VI. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
difficult  position  than  that  in  which  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  now  found  herself.  She  had  just 
put  into  the  post- box  a  letter  to  the  man 
who  came  up  at  the  moment,  almost  before 
it  had  disappeared,  and  before  she  had  re¬ 
turned  his  bow,  and  evaded  the  hand  held 
out  to  her  in  greeting.  The  children  had 
informed  him  of  this  almost  clandestine 
letter,  which  the  governess  would  intrust 
to  nobody,  which  she  had  posted  with  her 
own  hands.  He  gave  her  a  rapid  look  of 
inquiry,  which  she  saw  without  making 
any  response  to  it.  She  could  even  see, 
somehow,  without  looking,  the  flush  that 
rose  to  his  face  on  this  intimation.  He 
knew  as  well  as  she  knew  that  the  letter 
was  to  himself,  and,  perhaps,  perceived  for 
the  first  time,  in  a  sudden  flash  of  uncon¬ 
sciously  communicated  feeling,  how  it  was 
that  she  had  posted  it  herself,  and  the  re¬ 
luctance  she  must  feel  to  allow  the  fact  of 
her  communications  with  him  to  be  known. 
The  flush  on  his  face  was  partly  pain  at 
this  discovery,  and  partly  suspense  on  his 
own  part,  and  the  tantalizing  consciousness 
that,  though  she  was  so  near  him,  and  a 
word — even  a  look — might  enlighten  him, 
neither  word  nor  look  was  to  be  had  from 
her.  She  had  completely  relapsed  into 
Mademoiselle — the  careful  guardian  of  the 
children,  a  member  of  a  distinct  species, 
an  official  personage,  not  Claire  de  Castel- 
Sombre,  nor  any  mere  individual.  She 
was  at  her  post  like  a  sentinel  on  duty,  to 
whom  the  concerns  of  his  personal  life 
must  all  be  thrown  into  the  background. 
There  was  no  place  in  the  world  where 
sb?  would  not  rather  have  been  than  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  road  toward  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens  by  Charles  Wargrave’s  side,  though 
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with  the  potent  interposition  of  Edith  and 
Dorothy  between.  But,  thou(;h  he  felt 
this,  he  went  on,  with  a  curious  fascina¬ 
tion,  prolonging;  the  strange  thrill  of  sen¬ 
sation  in  himself,  and  glad  to  prolong  it  in 
her,  to  keep  up  in  her  the  excitement  and 
whirl  of  feeling  which  he  knew  must  exist 
in  the  strange,  concealed  circumstances 
which  for  the  moment,  at  least,  bound  the 
two  together.  To  think  that  they  should 
be  walking  thus,  not  speaking,  she,  at 
least,  never  turning  her  head  his  way,  who 
possibly  might  be  destined  to  spend  all 
their  lives  together,  to  be  one  for  the  rest 
of  their  days  !  Charles  felt,  with  a  sicken¬ 
ing  sensation  of  failure,  that  there  was 
little  prospect  of  this  ;  but  yet  that  mo¬ 
ment  could  never,  whatever  happened, 
pass  from  the  memories  of  either  for  all 
their  lives  to  come.  He  liked  to  prolong 
it,  though  he  was  aware  it  must  give  her 
pain,  though  it  made  himself  giddy  and 
dazed  in  the  confusion  and  suspense. 
There  was  a  cruel  kind  of  pleasure  in  it — 
a  pleasure  that  stung,  and  smarted,  and 
thrilled  every  nerve.  They  walked  thus, 
with  the  children  chattering,  along  the 
side  of  Kensington  Gardens  toward  Hyde 
Bark,  all  the  freshness  of  morning  in  the 
air,  the  sounds  softened  by  summer  and 
that  well-being  and  enjoyment  of  existence 
which  warmth  and  sunshine  bring.  When 
at  last  he  left  them,  he  would  not  let  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  off  that  touch  of  the  hands  which 
she  had  the  excuse  of  French  habit  for 
eluding,  but  be  the  settled  form  of  Eng¬ 
lish  use  and  wont  to  justify  his  insistence 
upon.  It  was  another  ca[mce  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  in  his  mind  to  insist  upon  shak¬ 
ing  hands  :  but  the  hurried,  reluctant 
touch  taught  him  nothing,  except  that 
which  he  did  not  desire  to  learn. 

Mademoiselle  reached  home  much  ex¬ 
hausted  by  her  walk,  and  retired  to  her 
room,  complaining  of  headache,  which 
was  very  unusual  ;  but  not  before  the 
whole  history  of  the  morning  had  been  re¬ 
ported  to  Mrs.  Wargrave — the  mysterious 
letter  put  in  the  post,  the  meeting  with 
Uncle  Charlie,  and  all  the  rest.  Happily, 
no  member  of  the  Wargrave  family  re¬ 
quired  any  rea.son,  save  his  devotion  to 
themselves,  for  Charles  Wargrave’s  ap¬ 
pearance.  “  He  is  so  devoted  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  it  is  quite  beautiful  in  a  young 
man  !”  their  mother  said.  But  she  felt 
at  the  same  time  that  Mademoiselle’s  be¬ 
havior  required  looking  into.  A  mysteri¬ 


ous  letter  transferred  from  her  pocket  to 
the  post-office,  though  Dolly  was  always 
the  postman,  and  loved  to  be  so  employed 
— as  if  she  did  not  want  the  address  to  be 
seen  !  and  then  the  mysterious  headache, 
so  unusual  in  Mademoiselle,  who,  in  de¬ 
lightful  contrast  to  other  governesses, 
never  had  headaches,  never  was  ill,  but 
always  ready  for  her  duties.  Mrs.  Lei¬ 
cester  Wargrave  was  divided  between  the 
fear  of  any  change  which  might  deprive 
her  of  so  admirable  a  governess,  and  that 
interest  which  every  woman  feels  in  the 
ossibility  of  a  romance  going  on  under 
er  eyes,  and  of  which  she  has  a  chance 
of  being  the  confidante.  She  graciously 
consented  that  Mademoiselle  sh^ould  not 
come  downstairs  to  luncheon,  but  paid  her 
a  visit  afterward  in  her  room,  with  every 
intention  of  finding  out  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.  She  found  Mademoiselle  in  her  dress- 
ing-gown — that  famous  white  dressing- 
gown — retired  into  her  own  chamber,  but 
with  nothing  the  matter,  she  protested  ; 
no  need  for  the  doctor — only  a  headache, 
the  most  common  thing  in  the  world. 

“  But  not  common  with  you.  Mademoi¬ 
selle,”  Mrs.  Wargrave  said,  drawing  a 
chair  near,  and  putting  her  hand  on  the 
governess’s  wrist  to  feel  if  she  were  fever¬ 
ish  ;  for,  of  course,  she  knew,  or  thought 
she  knew,  something  of  nursing,  as  be¬ 
came  a  woman  of  her  time. 

”  No,  it  is  not  usual  with  me  ;  I  am  glad, 
for  it  is  not  pleasant,”  said  Mademoiselle. 

‘‘  I  am  very  glad,  too,  I  assure  you  ; 
for  a  person  in  the  house  with  a  continual 
headache  is  the  most  horrid  thing  !  It  is 
always  such  a  pleasure  to  find  you  ready 
for  everything — always  well.” 

Mademoiselle  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 
She  was  not  without  sympathy  for  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  governesses  who  had  perpetual 
headaches  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  not  exhilarating  to  be  complimented 
on  your  health  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
to  another — though  quite  reasonable,  as 
she  was  ready  to  allow. 

“  That  is  what  makes  me  think,”  said 
Mrs.  Wargrave,  “  that  you  must  have 
something  on  your  mind.” 

This  assault  was  so  entirely  unexpected 
that  Mademoiselle  not  only  flushed  to  her 
very  hair,  but  started  from  her  half-re¬ 
clining  attitude  in  her  chair. 

“  Ah,”  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  “  I 
thought  as  much  !  I  don’t  call  myself 
clever,  but  it  isn’t  easy  to  deceive  me  in 
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that  sort  of  a  way,  Mademoiselle.  I  have 
noticed  for  a  long  time  that  you  were  not 
looking  like  yourself.  Something  has 
happened.  The  children — they  are  such 
quick  observers,  you  know,  and  they  teH 
me  everything,  poor  things  ! — said  some¬ 
thing  about  a  letter.  You  know,  I  am 
sure,  that  I  don’t  want  to  pry  into  your 
affairs,  but  sometimes  it  does  one  good  to 
confide  in  a  friend — and  I  have  always 
wished  my  governesses  to  consider  me  as 
a  friend — especially  you,  who  give  so  little 
trouble.  I  thought  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
a  comfort  to  you  to  speak.” 

Mademoiselle,  during  this  speech,  had 
time  to  recover  herself.  She  said  only, 
however,  with  the  most  polite  and  easy 
way  of  evasion,  ”  I  know  that  you  are  al¬ 
ways  very  kind.” 

”  I  am  sure  that  I  always  mean  to  be,” 
her  patroness  said,  and  she  sat  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  patient,  expectant — 
delighted  with  the  idea  of  a  sentimental 
confession,  and  yet  rather  alarmed  lest  this 
might  lead  to  an  intimation  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  look  for  a  new  governess. 
Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  meant  no  hann 
to  anybody,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  an 
amiable  woman  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  thing  that  would  have  truly  delighted 
her,  real  pleasure  without  any  penalty, 
would  have  been  the  confession  from  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  of  an  unhappy  love. 

And  now  there  suddenly  occurred  an 
idea,  half  mischievous,  half  humorous,  to 
Claire,  who,  in  her  own  personality,  had 
once  been  etjnhglt,  and  was  not  now  supe* 
rior  to  a  certain  pleasure  in  exposing  the 
pretences  of  life.  She  scarcely  understood 
how  it  was  that,  having  finally  and  very 
seriously  rejected  the  curious  proposal 
which  certiunly,  for  a  day  or  two,  had 
done  her  the  good  service  of  quickening 
the  monotony  of  life,  she  should  have  the 
sudden  impulse  of  taking  advice  about  it, 
and  asking  Mrs.  Wargrave,  of  all  persons 
in  the  world,  what  she  ought  to  do.  Ca¬ 
prices  of  this  kind  seize  the  most  serious  in 
a  moment  without  any  previous  intention, 
and  the  thought  that  to  get  a  little  amuse¬ 
ment  out  of  Charles  Wargrave’s  proposal 
was  permissible,  seeing  how  much  embar¬ 
rassment  and  annoyance  she  was  sore  to 

fet  out  of  it,  came  to  her  mind  with  a 
ash  of  amused  impulse  ;  she  said,  ”  I 
did  not  think  I  had  betrayed  myself  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  only  for  a  day  or  two  that  I 
have  had  anything  on  my  mind.” 


“  Then  there  it  something  f”  cried  Mrs. 
Wargrave  delighted,  clasping  her  bands. 

”  I  was  sure  of  it ;  I  am  a  dreadful  per¬ 
son,  Mademoiselle  ;  there  is  no  deceiving 
me, 

”  So  it  would  appear,”  said  Claire,  with 
a  gleam  of  humor  which  was  a  little  com¬ 
pensation,  she  felt,  for  her  trouble.  And 
she  added,  casting  down  her  eyes,  ”  1 
have  had  a — very  unexpected — proposal 
of  marriage.” 

I  knew  it  !”  Mrs.  Wargrave  said. 
She  added,  more  warmly  than  she  felt, 
”  And  I  hope  it  is  a  good  one — and  makes 
you  happy.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  my 
dear.” 

It  was  not  that  she  liad  never  called 
Mademoiselle  ”  my  dear”  before,  for  this 
is  a  word  which  glides  very  easily  to  some 
women’s  lips  :  but  once  more  it  made 
Claire  smile. 

“  It  makes  me  neither  happy  nor  un- 
happy,”  she  said,  “though  it  is  a  very 
good  one  ;  for  it  is  not  a  possible  thing  ; 
except  the  trouble  of  vexing  some  one,  it 
can  do  nothing  to  me.” 

“  You  can’t  accept  it  f”  Mrs.  War¬ 
grave  felt  a  momentary  relief,  and  then  a 
stronger  sentiment  seized  her.  She  could 
not  bear  to  have  sport  spoiled  in  the  mat¬ 
rimonial  way.  “  But  why  ?”  she  said. 
“  Why  I  Do  tell  me  all  about  it  If  it 
is  a  go^  offer,  and  there  is  nothing  against 
the  man,  why  shouldn’t  you  accept  it. 
Mademoiselle  ?” 

“  I  have  many  reasons,  Madame  ;  but 
the  first  is,  tliat  I  do  not  care  for  him  at 
all.  You  do  not  accept  an  offer  which 
you  have  never  expected,  never  thought  of 
as  possible.” 

“  Oh,  if  that  is  all  !”  said  Mrs.  War¬ 
grave.  “Good  heavens!  nobody  ever 
would  be  married  if  that  was  to  be  the 
rule.  Why,  I  never  was  more  surprised 
in  my  life  than  when  Mr.  Wargrave  pro- 

f  osed  to  me  !  That’s  nothing — nothing  ! 
f  it  is  a  good  match — ” 

“  It  is  much  too  good  a  match.  The 
gentleman  is  not  only  much,  much  richer 
than  I — that  is  nothing  for  I  am  poor — 
but  he  is  better  in  the  world  in  every  way. 
His  family  would  consider  it  a  mktallianct : 
and  it  would  be  so  completely  to  my  in¬ 
terest — ” 

“  But,  good  heavens  !”  cried  Mrs. 
Wargrave  again,  “  what  does  that  matter  t 
Let  nis  family  complain — that’s  their  af¬ 
fair.  Yon  surely  would  never  throw  up  a 
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good  match  for  that  f  Is  there  anything 
against  the  man  f” 

Nothing  !”  said  Mademoiselle  with 
some  earnestness. 

“  Then,  what  does  it  matter  about  his 
family  f  I  suppose  he’s  old  enough  to 
judge  for  himself  f  And  he  could  make 
nice  settlements,  and  all  that  t” 

“  Very  likely — I  do  not  know.  He  is 
rich,  I  am  aware  of  that.” 

“  You  surprise  me  very  much,”  cried 
Mrs.  Wargrave.  “  I  have  always  heard 
that  the  French  cared  nothing  for  senti¬ 
ment,  that  it  wsis  always  reason  and  the 
doty  and  all  that,  that  was  considered.  Yet, 
here  you  are,  talking  like  a  silly  girl. 
Mademoiselle,  if  you  will  be  guided  by 
me,  you  will  not  let  any  romantic  nonsense 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  advancement. 
Dear  me  !  you  don’t  disapprove  of  mar¬ 
ried  life,  I  suppose  ?  You  don’t  want  to 
set  up  as  superior  to  your  neighbors  ? 
And,  only  think  what  yonr  position  is — 
Mr.  Wargrave  and  I  are  very  much 
satistled  with  you,  and  I  had  hoped  yon 
would  stay  with  us  as  long  as  Edie  and 
Dolly  require  a  governess  ;  but  you  must 
reflect  that  yon  won’t  be  any  younger 
when  that  times  comes.  W®  are  all  grow¬ 
ing  older,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
ladies  will  think  you  are  not  lively  enough 
to  take  the  charge  of  young  children  ; 
they  will  think  you  are  not  active  enough 
to  go  out  for  their  walks.  Many  people 
have  a  prejudice  against  old  governesses. 
I  want  to  put  it  quite  clearly  before  you. 
Mademoiselle.  Think  what  it  is  to  go  on 
slaving  when  you  are  an  old  woman.  And 
ou  will  never  be  able  to  earn  enough  to 
eep  you  comfortable  if  you  should  live 
to  be  past  work  ;  and  what  will  yon  do  ? 
Whereas,  here  is,  apparently,  an  excellent 
chance,  a  certain  provision  for  you,  and  a 
far  more  comfortable  life  than  any  govern¬ 
ess  could  ever  expect.  Goodness  !  what 
do  you  look  for  f  ’  You  must  accept  it ; 
you  must  not  throw  such  a  chance  away. 
I  can’t  hear  of  it ;  and  any  one  that  had 
your  real  interests  at  heart  would  say  the 
same.” 

Mrs.  Wargrave  spoke  like  a  woman  in¬ 
spired.  She  reddened  a  little  in  her  ear¬ 
nestness,  she  used  little  gestures  of  natural 
eloquence.  All  selfish  thoughts  of  retain¬ 
ing  so  good  a  governess  for  Edith  and 
Dorothy  had  gone  out  of  her  mind.  She 
could  not  endure  that  such  a  piece  of  folly 
should  be  perpetrated  under  her  eyes. 


‘‘  All  that  I  know  very  well,”  said 
Mademoiselle.  ”  I  have  gone  over  it  too 
often  not  to  know.” 

‘‘  And  yet !”  cried  Mrs.  Wargrave, 
with  a  sort  of  exasperation.  ‘‘  Come, 
come,”  she  added  with  a  laugh,  ”  you 
are  only  playing  with  my  curiosity.  Of 
course  you  can’t  possibly  mean  to  uo  such 
a  silly  thing  as  refuse.  Poor  man  !  when 
everything  is  in  his  favor  and  nothing 
against  him  !  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  I  can’t  have  it !  Your  friends 
mutt  interpose.” 

”  But  his  friends  will  be  most  indignant 
— they  will  be  in  a  state  of  fury — they 
will  say  I  am  an  adventuress,  a  schemer, 
a  designing  woman — everything  that  can 
be  said.  ” 

“  Let  them  say  !”  cried  Mrs.  Wargrave 
in  her  enthusiasm  ;  ”  what  have  you  to  do 
with  that !  Of  conrse  they’ll  say  it. 
Men’s  friends  always  do  :  but  what  is  it  to 
you  what  they  say  ?  that’s  their  concern, 
not  yours.  I  suppose  he  is  old  enough  to 
judge  for  himself.” 

”  That  is  the  last  and  greatest  objection 
of  all,”  said  Mademoiselle.  ”  He  is  quite 
old  enough  to  judge  for  himself  :  but  he 
is  younger  than  I  am.  If  all  the  rest 
could  he  put  right,  there  is  still  that.” 

‘‘  Oh  !”  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  making 
a  pause.  “  Well,  that  is  a  pity,”  she 
added  slowly.  ‘‘  I  don’t  much  fancy  these 
marriages  myself.  But,”  she  said,  paus¬ 
ing  again,  ”  it  can’t  be  denied  that  they 
turn  out  very  well.  I  have  known  three 
or  four,  and  they’ve  all  turned  out  well. 
And,  besides,  that’s  the  man’s  own  affair. 
If  he  is  pleased,  I  don’t  see  why  you 
should  object.  Is  it  much?”  she  asked 
with  a  little  hesitation. 

‘‘  I  am  sure  as  much  as — two  or  three 
years,”  said  Mademoiselle  firmly. 

Mrs.  Wargrave  was  so  indignant  that 
she  sprang  from  the  chair  and  all  but 
stamped  her  foot.  ‘‘  Two  or  three  years  !” 
she  cried.  “  Do  you  mean  to  laugh  in 
my  face.  Mademoiselle  ?  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  say  a  dozen  at  least.  I  sup¬ 
posed  it  must  be  some  boy  of  twenty. 
Two  or  three  years  !” 

‘‘  No,  not  twenty,  nor  thirty,  but  still 
younger  than  I  am.” 

This  is  quite  absurd,”  said  Mrs.  War- 
jrrave  sharply  ;  ‘‘  a  year  or  two  makes  no 
difiFerence,  and  yon  must  let  me  say  that 
it  will  be  not  only  foolish  but  wicked, 
criminal  to  let  such  an  opportunity  slip. 
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How  can  you  think  of  doing  it,  you  who 
have  a  mother,  and  nothing  but  your  own 
work  to  look  to  t  How  do  you  know 
how  long  you  may  be  able  to  work  ?  bow 
can  you  tell  what  may  come  upon  you  if 
you  slight  a  distinct  interposition  of  Provi¬ 
dence  like  this  t  I  can’t  imagine  what 
you  are  thinking  of.  Do  I  know  the  gen¬ 
tleman  i  Is  he  a  Frenchman  ?  I  hope, 
when  you  have  thought  it  over,  you  will 
not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  send  such  a  man 
awa'y.  ’  ’ 

“  No,  he  is  not  a  Frenchman.  He  is 
English,”  said  Mademoiselle,  eluding  the 
other  question.  ”  And  do  you  think  I 
could  bear  it  that  bis  family  should  call 
me  ail  the  names  and  turn  against  him  ?” 

“  His  family  I”  repeated  Mrs.  War- 
grave  with  fine  scorn.  ‘‘  What  have  his 
family  to  do  with  it  f  It  will  be  the  most 
dreadful  folly  in  the  world  to  give  up  your 
own  happiness  for  anything  his  family  can 
say.” 

She  had  no  patience  with  Mademoiselle. 
She  preached  quite  a  clever  little  sermon 
upon  the  necessity  and  duty  of  thinking  of 
herself,  and  of  the  ingratitude  not  only  to 
Providence,  which  had  afforded  this 
chance,  and  to  the  man  who  had  given  it, 
but  even  to  the  people  under  whose  roof 
she  was,  and  who  had  her  best  interests 
at  heart,  should  she  neglect  such  a  means 
of  securing  her  own  comfort  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  Mrs.  Wargrave  ended  by  feeling 
herself  aggrieved.  Mademoiselle’s  culpa¬ 
ble  sentimentality,  her  rejection  of  the 
best  of  advice,  her  obstinacy  and  wrong¬ 
headedness  would,  she  felt  sure,  recoil 
upon  herself — but  in  the  meantime  Mrs. 
Wargrave  could  not  conceal  that  she  was 
wounded,  deeply  wounded,  by  seeing  her 
advice  so  slighted — “  Though  it  is  yourself 
who  will  be  the  chief  sufferer,  Mademoi¬ 
selle,”  she  said,  with  almost  vindictive 
vehemence.  And  it  was  in  this  mood  that 
she  left  the  room,  leaving,  so  to  speak,  a 
prophecy  of  doom  behind  her.  Mademoi¬ 
selle,  she  said,  would  repent  but  once,  and 
that  would  be  all  her  life. 

Mademoiselle  tried  to  laugh  when  Mrs. 
Wargrave  was  gone,  but  the  effort  was  too 
much,  and  she  astonished  herself  very 
much  by  suddenly  bursting  into  tears  in¬ 
stead.  What  for,  she  could  not  tell.  It 
was,  she  supposed,  a  case  of  overstrained 
nerves  and  b^ily  exhaustion,  for  she  felt 
herself  curioudy  worn  out  But  after¬ 
ward  she  grew  more  calm,  and  it  was  im¬ 


possible  for  her  not  to  go  over  Mrs.  War- 
grave’s  arguments,  and  to  find  in  them 
many  things  which  she  could  not  gainsay. 
The  smile  that  came  over  her  face  at  the 
thought  of  her  own  little  mystification, 
the  snare  which  bad  l>een  laid  without  in¬ 
tention,  and  into  which  her  adviser  had 
fallen  so  easily,  was  very  transient  ;  for, 
indeed,  the  oracle  which  she  had  so  light¬ 
ly  evoked  had  spoken  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness.  Claire  asked  herself 
whether,  on  the  whole,  this  matter-of-fact 
and  worldly  woman  was  not  right.  Poor, 
solitary  and,  if  not  old,  yet  within  sight 
of  the  possibility  of  growing  into  what 
was  old  age  for  a  woman  in  her  position, 
bad  she  any  right  to  reject  the  chance  of 
comfort  and  advancement  thus  held  out 
to  her  ?  Had  she  any  right  to  do  it  I 
She  asked  herself  this  question  so  much 
more  at  her  ease  that  she  had  already  re¬ 
jected  it,  and  Charles  Waigrave  must  al¬ 
ready  have  accepted  her  decision,  so  that 
she  said  to  herself  it  was  only  an  hypo¬ 
thetical  case  she  was  considering.  The 
question  was,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
mere  speculation.  What  should  a  woman 
do  f  Poverty  before  her  on  one  aide  and 
wealth  on  the  other — obscurity,  helpless¬ 
ness,  the  absence  of  all  power  to  succor  or 
aid,  and  possibly  want  at  the  end — while 
with  a  word  she  could  have  all  that  a 
woman  could  desire,  every  possibility  of 
helpfulness,  comfort  for  her  family,  free¬ 
dom  for  herself,  the  freedom  from  all 
cares  and  personal  bondage.  And  it  was 
not  as  if  there  was  anything  wrong  in¬ 
volved.  Mademoiselle  knew  herself  not 
only  to  be  a  woman  who  would  do  her 
duty,  but  one  who  would  have  no  thought 
beyond  it  or  struggle  against  it.  If  she 
married  a  man  she  would  be  a  good  wife 
to  him,  one  in  whom  his  soul  might  trust. 
Was  it  necessary  to  reject  the  overture 
which  would  bring  so  much,  because  she 
had  not  that  one  ethereal  thing — the  sen¬ 
timent  above  duty,  the  uncertain  errant 
principle  called  Love,  to  justify  the  trans¬ 
action  t  She  asked  herself  the  question, 
with  all  the  French  part  of  her  nature  and 
breeding  urging  her  toward  the  common- 
sense  view.  Marriage  meant  a  great  deal 
more  than  mere  loving.  It  meant  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  many  duties  which  she  could 
undertake  and  faithfully  do.  It  meant  a 
definite  office  in  life  which  she  knew  she 
could  fulfil.  It  meant  fellowship,  com¬ 
panionship,  the  care  of  joint  interests,  the 
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best  advice,  support,  and  backing  up  that 
one  human  being  could  give  another.  She 
felt,  though  she  would  not  have  said  it, 
that  all  this  she  could  give,  far  better,  per¬ 
haps,  than  a  girl  could,  who  would  be  able 
to  fancy  herself  in  love.  Ah  !  but  then — 
The  other  side  of  her  character  turned 
round  and  cut  her  short  in  her  thinking, 
but  with  an  abruptness  that  hurt  her. 
She  gave  an  almost  sobbing  sigh  of  regret 
and  something  like  pain. 

Then  another  part  of  Mrs.  "NVargrave’s 
argument  came  to  her  mind.  Let  his  fam¬ 
ily  say  what  they  pleased,  that  was  their 
concern.  After  all  there,  too,  was  the 
teaching  of  common  sense.  Mademoiselle 
had  felt  as  if  it  would  be  something  like 
treachery  to  live  in  the  Wargrave’s  house 
and  allow  their  relation  to  make  such 
overtures  to  her.  Why  f  The  War- 
graves  were  kind  enough,  good  enough, 
but  not  more  to  her  than  she  to  them. 
They  gave  her  the  food  and  shelter  and 
wages  they  had  engaged  to  give,  and  she 
gave  to  them  a  full  equivalent.  They 
never  considered  her  but  as  their  children’s 
governess.  On  what  rule  should  she  con¬ 
sider  them  as  something  more  than  her 
employers,  as  people  to  whom  she  owed  a 
higher  oliservance  beyond  and  above  her 
duty  ?  Gratitude  ? — there  was  no  reason 
for  gratitude.  There  is  a  curious  preju¬ 
dice  in  favor  of  being  grateful  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  whose  roof  you  live,  however 
light  may  be  tlie  bond,  however  little  the 
bargain  may  be  to  your  advantage.  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  knew  that  the  day  she  ceased  to 
be  useful  to  the  Wargraves  they  would 
tell  her  so,  and  arrange  that  she  should 
leave  them,  not  unkindly  but  certainly,  on 
the  common  law  which  exists  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed.  And  why  should 
she  abandon  any  hope  of  improving  her 
condition  through  a  visionary  sentiment 
of  treachery  to  them  ?  Ah  !  she  said  to 
herself  again,  but  then —  What  was  it 
that  stopped  her  thoughts  in  both  these 
cases  ?  In  neither  was  there  anything 
wrong — no  law  of  man,  none  even  of  God 
would  be  broken.  She  would  wrong  no 
one.  And  yet —  She  ended  her  long 
course  of  thinking  with  a  sigh.  An  in¬ 
visible  barrier  stood  before  her  which  she 
regretted,  which  was  unreal,  which  was, 
perhaps,  merely  fantastic — a  folly,  not  a 
thing  to  interfere  with  any  sensible  career. 
But  there  it  stood. 

What  a  good  thing  that  the  case  was 


merely  hypothetical,  everything  being  in 
reality  quite  fixed  and  decided,  to  be  re¬ 
opened  no  more  ! 

Chaptkr  VII. 

That  night  late  there  came  a  note  by 
the  last  post — that  post  which  sometimes 
adds  horrors  to  the  night  in  London,  with 
missives  which  interfere  hopelessly  with 
the  quiet  of  the  hour.  In  it  Charles  War- 
grave  thanked  her  that  she  did  not  accept 
his  heart  carelessly,  as  if  it  were  a  cup  of 
tea.  He  thanked  her  for  her  decided  an¬ 
swer,  but  he  thought  she  would  at  least 
understand  him  when  he  said  that,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  it  could  not  stop 
there.  Next  time  it  would  not  at  least  be 
a  question  which  she  had  not  anticipated, 
and  he  would  still  hope  that  her  prayer 
for  his  welfare  might  be  accomplished 
without  the  condition  she  put  upon  it — 
with  which  there  could  be  no  welfare  for 
him  at  all.  It  cannot  be  said  that,  though 
her  heart  beat  at  the  sight  of  it,  this  letter 
was  a  great  surprise  to  Claire.  Notwith¬ 
standing  her  conviction  that  it  was  an  hy¬ 
pothetical  case  which  she  was  putting  to 
herself,  she  felt  now  that  she  had  not  in¬ 
deed  really  imagined  or  believed  that 
Charles  Wargrave,  a  man  who  had  got  his 
own  will  all  his  life,  was  now  to  be 
thwarted  in  so  important  a  matter  without 
resistance  or  protest.  She  felt  at  once 
that  this  was  what  was  to  be  expected. 
The  letter,  however,  piqued  her  a  little — 
annoyed  her  a  little.  It  would  have  been 
reasonable  that  he  should  have  met  her 
arguments  one  way  or  other.  It  would 
have  been  civil  to  have  protested,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  she  was  not  old,  though  she 
please<i  to  call  herself  so.  Though  2vlad- 
emoiselle  was  herself  so  full  of  common- 
sense  on  this  subject,  as  on  most  others, 
she  had  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  failure  of 
politeness  on  the  part  of  Charles  Wargrave 
not  to  have  said  something  about  it. 
When  she  discovered  this  sentiment  in  her 
own  spirit  she  was  a  little  ashamed  of  it, 
but  still  it  was  there.  And  the  note  in 
general  said  so  little  that  it  piqued  and  in¬ 
terested  her.  It  was  skilfully  done  ;  but 
Mademoiselle  did  not  see  this,  neither, 
perhaps,  did  the  writer.  Perhaps  Madem¬ 
oiselle  was  momentarily  vexed,  too,  that 
there  was  no  need  to  answer  it.  If  there 
is  one  weakness  which  is  common  to  hu¬ 
man  nature  it  is  the  pleasure  which  people 
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take  in  explaining  themselves,  especially 
on  emotional  subjects,  so  as  to  leave  their 
correspondents  in  no  doubt  as  to  their 
real  meaning.  Claire  had  written  very 
hurriedly  the  first  time,  with  a  genuine 
desire  to  sweep  such  a  troublesome  episode 
out  of  her  life.  She  felt  now  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  tu  fill  out  and  strengthen 
all  these  arguments,  and  especially  to  bring 
out  that  point  of  age  of  which  he  bad 
taken  no  notice.  He  might,  perhaps, 
from  what  she  had  herself  said,  think  her 
forty  or  more,  seeing  that  he  did  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  her  statement  about  her  age  ;  and 
she  would  have  liked,  while  reiterating 
that,  to  have  made  it  quite  clear  what  her 
age  was — not,  after  all,  so  much  as  he 
might  think.  But  her  good  sense  was 
sufficiently  effective  still  to  make  her  feel 
that  no  answer  was  needed  to  his  letter. 
She  put  it  away  in  the  little  faded  desk, 
which,  perhaps,  was  doing  it  too  much 
honor.  There  the  matter  would  end,  not¬ 
withstanding  what  he  said.  He  should 
find  it  impossible  to  get  any  opportunity 
of  speech  ;  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
listen  to  him  in  his  cousin’s  house — noth, 
ing,  though  she  had  felt  all  the  force  of 
Mrs.  Wargrave’s  arguments  about  the 
family.  In  short,  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  in  respect  to  the  question,  in  this, 
its  second  phase,  Claire  de  Castel-Sombre 
did  not  carry  with  her  all  the  prudence 
and  experience  of  Mademoiselle,  but  was 
sometimes  in  her  thoughts  more  like  a 
petulant  girl  than  was  at  all  consistent 
with  her  character  of  a  philosopher  or  a 
mature  woman  of  the  world. 

And  then  there  occurred  what  can  only 
be  called  a  pause  in  life.  Everything,  of 
course,  went  on  quite  as  usual  ;  but  in  this 
particular  matter  there  was  silence  in 
heaven  and  earth.  Life  came  to  a  pause, 
like  that  pause  in  music  which  gives  so 
much  expectancy  to  what  precedes  it,  so 
much  emphasis  and  effect  to  what  follows. 
It  is  ea.sy  to  notice  the  advantage  of  a 
pause  in  music,  but  not  so  much  in  life, 
where  perhaps  the  occurrence  of  an  inter¬ 
val,  whether  ^freeable  or  disagreeable,  is, 
while  it  lasts,  exceedingly  tedious,  involv. 
ing  many  stings  of  disappointment  and 
blank  moments  of  suspense.  Clare  would 
not  have  allowed  even  to  herself  that  she 
wanted  the  sensation,  the  new  condition 
of  affairs  to  go  on,  which  bad  suddenly 
brought  a  shock  of  interest  and  novelty 
into  her  monotonous  existence.  But,  all 


the  same,  she  suffered  when  it  stopped. 
The  monotony  to  which  she  had  so  well 
schooled  herself  seemed  more  monotonous 
than  ever.  A  restless  desire  that  some¬ 
thing  should  happen  dawned  within  her  ; 
not  so  much  that  another  incident  in  this 
history  should  happen,  as  that  something 
should  happen — an  earthquake,  a  great 
fire,  even  a  thunderstorm  if  nothing  more. 
But  this  desire  was  in  vain,  for  nothing 
happened.  There  was  a  time  of  very 
brilliant  yet  mild  weather,  not  even  too 
hot,  threatening  nothing,  and  all  went  on 
in  its  usual  routine.  Mr.  Charles  War- 
grave  came  occasionally  to  luncheon,  as  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  but  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  had  always  the  best  of  rea8«)ns 
for  withdrawing  immediately  that  the  meal 
was  over — lessons  that  re(|uired  instant  at¬ 
tention,  or  letters  that  had  to  be  sent  off 
by  the  afternoon  post.  Sometimes  she 
caught  a  look  from  him  which  reproached 
her,  or  questioned  her,  or  merely  assured 
her,  as  a  look  can  do,  that  he  saw  through 
her  artifices,  yet  was  not  moved  by  them. 
She  felt  the  strain  upon  her  nei^  es  of  these 
meetings,  which  were  not  meetings  at  all, 
and  in  which  no  word  was  exchanged  on 
any  private  subject  ;  but  when  be  was  ab¬ 
sent,  and  did  not  appear  for  about  a  fort¬ 
night,  strangely  enough  Claire  felt  this 
still  more.  She  said  to  herself,  with  a 
smile,  that  he  was  at  last  convinced  and 
saw  the  futility  of  the  pursuit ;  but  though 
the  smile  ran  into  a  laugh,  there  was  no 
sense  of  absolute  pleasure  in  her  mind. 
When  an  exciting  story  stops,  even  when 
it  is  only  a  story  in  a  book,  and  there  are 
no  more  accidents  and  adventures  to  an¬ 
ticipate,  it  leaves  a  dulness  behind.  And 
Claire  felt  a  dulness.  The  story  of  Charles 
Wargave  stopped.  She  did  not  want  it  to 
go  on — oh  !  far  from  that,  she  said  quick¬ 
ly,  with  a  hot  blush  ;  but  it  left  a  dulness  ; 
as  much  as  that  a  woman  might  allow. 

The  season  was  just  about  coming  to 
an  end,  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave’s 
engagements  were  many  in  the  rush  of  the 
final  gayeties.  She  had  gone  out  one  af¬ 
ternoon,  taking  the  little  girls  with  her,  to 
a  garden-party,  a  thing  which  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  often,  but  when  it  did  come  was  a 
holiday  to  Mademoiselle.  It  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  still  and  warm,  and  Claire 
went  out  with  her  work  to  the  garden,  to 
a  shady  comer  in  which  she  could  be 
quiet  and  undisturbed.  She  had  no  fear 
of  any  interruption  :  a  visitor  for  herself 
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was  the  rarest  possible  occurrence  (for 
people  naturally  do  not  like  the  governess’s 
visitors  about,  who  might  be  mistaken  for 
visitors  of  the  house),  and  none  of  Mrs. 
Wargrave’s  visitors  were  likely  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  garden,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  being  alisent.  Claire  had  brought 
out  her  mending,  which  was  her  chief 
work  in  her  brief  moments  of  solitude. 
It  was  in  a  trim  little  covered  basket,  not 
to  offend  anybody’s  eye  ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  did  more  thinking  than  sew¬ 
ing.  The  happiness  of  thinking  is  when 
you  think  almut  nothing  in  particular, 
thinking  without  an  object ;  and  the  sense 
of  unusual  leisure  and  quiet,  and  the  soft 
influences  of  the  air  outdoors — which  she 
could  enjoy  without  any  anxiety  as  to 
Edith  exposing  herself  to  the  sun,  or  Dor¬ 
othy  running  too  fast — had  filled  Claire’s 
mind  with  the  soft  atmosphere  of  musing 
without  definite  thouGrbts.  Stray  fancies 
went  flitting  through  her  mind  like  the 
little  white  clouds  upon  the  sky.  She  was 
Claire  de  Castel  ^mbre  through  and 
through,  she  was  not  Mademoiselle  at  all. 
She  had  forgotten  to  remember  about 
Charles  Wargrave,  and  the  story  which 
had  come  to  a  pause. 

For  once  in  a  way  to  have  got  rid  of  all 
that,  and  then  to  lih  your  eyes  quickly  at 
the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  gravel,  and  to 
see  him,  walking  out  quietly  from  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  !  Her  heart  gave 
a  leap  as  if  it  had  somehow  got  loose,  but 
she  rose  to  meet  him  with  a  countenance 
which  was  no  longer  tliat  of  Claire  de 
CasteUSombre,  but  the  well-trained  face 
of  .Mademoiselle. 

“  I  am  sorry,”  she  said,  Mrs.  War- 
grave  and  the  children  are  gone  out. 
There  is  a  garden-party  at  the  Mere- 
wethers’.” 

”  I  know,”  he  said,  ‘‘  and  hoped  to 
find  you  alone.” 

”  They  were  kind  enojgh  to  ask  me 
too,”  said  Mademoiselle. 

*‘  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  go  ;  I 
have  been  watching  for  this  opportunity 
so  long  I  I  suppose  you  don't  think  what 
it  is,  to  see  you  acros*'  the  table,  and  never 
huve  a  chance  of  a  word  ?” 

“  Monsieur  Wargrave,”  said  Mademoi¬ 
selle,  **  might  avoid  that  by  coming— to 
dinner,  for  example,  when  I  am  not 
there.” 

”  It  is  malice  that  makes  you  say  so,” 
he  replied.  She  had  changed  into  French 


and  he  followed  her  lead.  ‘‘You  know 
the  purpose  for  which  I  come.  No,  I 
cannot  consent  to  lose  my  small  opportu¬ 
nity,  my  holiday  from  observation,  by  not 
speaking  of  what  is  nearest  ray  heart.” 

‘‘  Monsieur  dues  not  care,  then,  for 
spoiling  mine  ?” 

‘‘  Ah  !”  he  said,  ‘‘  Mademoiselle  de 
Castel-Sombre,  you  think  you  can  silence 
me  with  that.  So  you  can.  If  it  is,  in¬ 
deed,  to  take  anything  from  you,  to  spoil 
your  quiet,  of  course  there  cannot  be  any 
question  on  the  subject,  and  I  will  go 
away.” 

Thus  it  would  have  been  easy  to  finish 
the  conversation.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  rude — and  to  be  rude  was  very  ab¬ 
horrent  to  all  Mademoiselle’s  notions — 
still,  on  such  an  important  issue,  and  to 
secure  that  he  should  go  away  !  But 
Mademoiselle  evidently  would  rather  suffer 
than  be  so  impolite,  for  she  answered  not 
a  word. 

‘‘  I  must  take  advantage  when  I  can,” 
he  said,  ‘‘  or  otherwise  how  am  I  to  make 
myself  known  to  you — how  prepare  the 
way  !  I  will  talk  on  any  subject  you 
please.  I  have  not  come  here  to  worry 
you,  to  press  myself  upon  you  like  an  ice 
or  a  cup  of  tea.  How  1  thank  you  for  that 
simile  !  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  me, 
when  you  take  me,  as  if  I  were  a  cup  of 
tea.” 

Mademoiselle  once  more  was  silent.  If 
she  had  combatted  the  assumption  of  that 
vhen,  it  might  have  reopened  the  whole 
discussion,  she  said  to  herself. 

‘‘  There  are  certain  mistakes  about  my¬ 
self  I  should  like  to  correct,”  he  said. 
‘‘  You  seem  to  have  thought  I  was  twenty 
or  twenty-five,  and  I  am  thirty-four.  It  is 
not  of  much  importance,  but  I  should  like 
you  to  know  it.  I  wonder  Mrs.  War¬ 
grave,  who  knows  everybody’s  age,  did 
not  inform  you  of  that.” 

”  She  does  not  care  about  the  ages  of 
men,”  said  Mademoiselle  with  an  effort. 
Like  many  other  people,  when  there  was 
a  desperate  occasion  for  keeping  up  the 
conversation,  she  plunged  into  sarcasm  as 
the  easiest  way.  ‘‘  To  keep  women  from 
going  wrong  about  their  age  is  what  she 
wishes.  You  know  we  are  sometimes  ac¬ 
cused  of  taking  off  a  year  or  two.” 

‘‘  Unless  when  you  add  a  year  or  two,” 
he  said.  She  had  ventured  on  a  glance 
upward  at  him  over  her  work,  and  he 
caught  the  glance,  being  on  the  watch. 
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and  made  a  point  on  hia  own  aide  by  that 
which  replied  to  it.  “1  auppoae  both 
have  their  uaea,”  he  added,  to  attract 
or  to  repel.” 

”  If  you  think,”  aaid  Mademoiaelle 
hastily,  ”  that  all  women  think  of  ia  either 
to  attract  or  repel —  !  But  even  were  it 
80,  it  ia  but  a  amall  number  of  women  who 
are  within  that  circle.  In  youth  it  may 
be  the  object  of  too  many  thoughts,  but 
when  a  woman  ia  in  the  midst  of  life,  do 
her  thoughts  dwell  on  such  arts  more  than 
a  man’s !  No,  Mr.  Wargrave,  it  is  not  just 
to  say  80.” 

‘‘  Mademoiselle  de  Castel-Sombre,”  he 
said  with  great  gravity,  pronouncing  every 
syllable,  till  she  smiled  at  the  formality  in 
spite  of  herself,  “  I  am  not  superior  to 
such  arts,  if  I  knew  how  to  use  them. 
And,  man  or  woman,  I  think  the  desire  to 
please  is  of  itself  a  great  charm.  ’  ’ 

”  It  must  be  kept  within  bounds,”  she 
said  vaguely,  scarcely  knowing  what  it 
was  she  said. 

“  There  would  be  no  bounds  in  mine  if 
I  had  the  luck  to  succeed,”  he  said,  ”  or 
even  the  hope  of  succeeding.”  Then  he 
stopped  himself  with  a  little  abruptness, 
and  there  was  a  silence  during  which  the 
birds  came  in  singing,  and  the  leaves  rus* 
tiing  in  a  curious  little  interlude  which 
Mademoiselle  never  forgot.  At  last  he 
said  :  “  The  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
you  alone  goes  to  my  head.  And  I  run 
the  risk  of  wearying  you,  I  know,  of 
pressing  prematurely.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me — anything  you  would  like  me  to 
do.” 

”  Yes,”  she  said,  suddenly  putting 
down  her  work  and  looking  up  at  him. 
She  saw  against  the  trees,  for  a  moment, 
his  head  bent  forward,  his  look  of  pro¬ 
found  pleasure,  the  expectation  in  his  face. 
”  If  yon  wish  to  please  me,”  she  said, 
‘‘  you  will  go  away.” 

It  was  cruel,  and  she  felt  it  to  be  cruel  ; 
an  insult  flung  full  in  bis  face  when  he 
looked  for  it  so  little.  lie  sprang  sudden¬ 
ly  to  bis  feet  as  if  he  bad  been  shot.  His 
countenance  changed.  Mademoiselle  bent 
her  head  again,  not  to  see  what  she  had 
done. 

”  Mademoiselle  !”  be  cried,  with  a  pang 
in  his  voice,  then  composing  himself. 

If  that  is  really  what  you  wish — if  it  is 
the  only  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  to  relieve 
you  of  my  presence — ” 

“  Foi^ve  me  1”  said  Mademoiselle, 


very  low.  She  added  more  distinctly  : 

‘‘  Monsieur  Wargrave  will  see  that  here, 
in  the  home  of  his  family,  who  would  re¬ 
sent  it  so  much,  is  the  last  place  in  the 
world — ” 

”  Confound  my  family  !”  he  cried, 
then  begged  her  pardon  hastily  ;  ‘‘  they 
are  not  my  family — a  cousin,  to  whom  I 
am  no  more  responsible  than  to  his  gar¬ 
dener.” 

”  But  I  am  responsible,”  she  said. 

”  She  is  my — mistress.  Ah  !  whatever 
glosses  we  put  upon  it,  that  is  the  case. 

I  will  not  be  dishonorable  to  listen  to  what 
would  enrage  her  and  shock  her,  here.” 

“Then  I  may  speak — elsewhere?”  he 
said  eagerly. 

“  There  is  no  elsewhere  ;  we  are  here. 
It  is  the  only  place  where  we  meet. 
Monsieur  Wargrave  must  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  what  I  say.  There  is  but  one  good 
tiling  and  true  that  can  be  done.” 

“  And  that  ia  to  leave  you  ?”  he  said 
despondently.  “  Mademoiselle,  it  is  yours 
to  command  and  mine  to  obey — but  it  is 
cruel.  Surely  at  the  most,  with  all  your 
delicacies  and  precautions,  you  cannot 
think  a  man’s  honest  love,  and  wish  to 
commend  himself  to  her,  is  any  shame  to 
a  woman  ?” 

“Not  if  she  were  a  queen  !”  Claire 
could  not  have  said  otherwise  had  she  died 
for  it ;  but  she  did  die,  or  rather  put  her¬ 
self  to  death,  and  Mademoiselle  came  back 
to  her  place.  “  But  there  are  times  and 
seasons,  and  there  are  places  in  which  what 
was  honorable  beoraes  profane.  If  Mon¬ 
sieur  Wargrave  will  put  himself  in  my 
place,  instead  of  thinking  of  his  own.” 

Mademoiselle  did  not  know  whether  she 
was  most  elated  or  depressed  by  her  vic¬ 
tory.  When  he  had  left  the  garden  she 
hnrried  indoors,  feeling  that  all  the  peace¬ 
fulness  of  her  previous  mood  was  gone. 
The  afternoon  quiet  had  been  sweet  to  her, 
but  it  was  so  no  more,  and  all  that  had 
made  her  position  endurable  seemed  to 
have  gone  with  it.  Why  should  the  life, 
which  she  had  so  carefully  shaped  into  the 
limitations  in  which  she  believed  it  must 
be  bound  forever,  be  thus  disturbed  f 
She  thought  with  almost  resentment  that 
it  was  for  a  caprice,  for  a  little  additional 
pleasure  to  a  man  who  had  all  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life  at  his  command,  that  this  bad 
been  done,  and  that  he  bad  thought  of 
himself,  and  not  of  her,  when  he  thus  took 
in  hand  the  unsettling  of  all  her  views,  the 
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disturbance  of  every  plan.  It  would  have 
been  little  had  he  been  satisfied  with  her 
first  reply,  had  he  left  her  to  herself  when 
he  saw  that  there  was  no  response  in  her 
to  his  proposition  ;  but  to  continue  to 
push  on,  in  spite  of  her  prohibition  !  She 
went  in  an^ry  in  her  annoyance  and 
trouble,  for  it  was  now  no  use  to  say  to 
herself,  as  she  had  done  at  first,  that  it 
was  nothing,  a  passing  follv,  to-morrow  to 
be  numbered  among  the  follies  of  the  past 
Now  she  knew  very  well  that  her  life  had 
been  disturbed,  that  the  interruption  was 
not  a  nothing  ;  that  the  calm  had  been 
broken  up,  and  all  her  rules  displaced. 
And  all  this  by  no  doing  of  hers,  at  the 
caprice  of  a  young  man,  who  wanted  for 
nothing,  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  was  but 
one  of  many  diversions  !  She  was  very 
indignant  with  him  as  she  gained  the  ref¬ 
uge  of  her  room  ;  but  milder  thoughts 
came  in,  relentings,  a  curious  rueful  sense 
of  the  interest  and  variety  which  he  had 
brought  into  her  monotonous  life.  She 
had  been  contented  after  a  sort.  She  had 
fully  adapted  herself  to  her  fate,  and 
learned  to  think  it  not  an  ill  fate,  better 
than  so  many.  But  now  !  And  yet  there 
had  been  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  disturb¬ 
ance  all  the  same. 

Mademoiselle  did  not  see  Mrs.  War- 
grave  till  next  day,  when  she  asked  to 
speak  to  her,  and  to  that  lady’s  great  as¬ 
tonishment  put  forward  a  request  for  a 
holiday — leave  to  go  to  Pans  to  see  her 
mother,  who  was  ailing  and  wanted  her. 
Mrs.  Wargrave  grew  pale  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  dismay.  “  A  holiday.  Madem¬ 
oiselle  !  to  go  to  Paris  !  You  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  inconvenient  time. 
You  know  we  shall  be  going  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  about  a  month,  and  how  do  you 
suppose  I  can  take  the  charge  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  with  all  I  have  to  do  ?” 

“I  will  come  back  before  that  time,” 
said  Mademoiselle. 

“  Then  it  is  now  directly  you  want  to 
go  f  But  that  is  worse  and  worse,  for  I 
have  numbers  of  engagements  ;  and  what 
is  to  happen  to  the  girls  if  you  are  away  ?” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Mademoiselle, 
‘‘  but  my  mother — ” 

“  Your  mother  cannot  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  you  than  my  children  are  to  me. 
And  you  must  recollect  you  have  not  yet 
been  two  years  with  us,  Mademoiselle.  I 
don’t  expect  any  governess  to  ask  for  a 
holiday  till  after  the  second  year.” 


”  I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Mademoiselle 
again  ;  “  but  it  is  very  important  for  me 
to  go  away.  I — am  not  well  :  I  must  go 
— I  cannot  continue  now.  It  is  plu$  forte 
que  moi.*' 

‘‘  Mademoiselle  !  it  is  not  your  mother, 
it  is  this  business  about  your  marriage.” 

”  Not  my  marriage  ;  I  shall  never 
marry.” 

”  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense  !”  cried  Mrs. 
Wargrave.  ‘‘  lam  sure  you  want  to  have 
him  all  the  time.  It  will  be  too  ridiculous 
if  for  a  set  of  foolish  romantic  scruples 
you  go  and  throw  a  good  match  away.” 

Mademoiselle  made  no  reply.  She  stood 
uneasily  moving  from  one  foot  to  another, 
clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands.  ”  I 
must.  I  must  get  away,”  she  said  quiet¬ 
ly,  almost  under  her  breath.  ”  It  must 
come  to  an  end.  I  can  do  no  good  while 
I  am  kept  in  agitation.  Ah,  Mrs.  War¬ 
grave,  let  me  go.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  be  frank  and  tell 
me  who  he  is,”  said  Mrs.  Wargrave.  ”  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  speak  to  him. 
Going  away  is  the  very  last  thing  you 
ought  to  do.  To  throw  away  a  good 
match  at  your  age,  and  with  your  pros¬ 
pects  !  I  told  you  before  it  was  criminal. 
Mademoiselle.” 

Mademoiselle  said  something  under  her 
breath,  in  her  agitation,  which  sounded 
like  ‘‘  You  do  not  know,”  and  Mrs.  War¬ 
grave  grew  angry.  “  I  don’t  know  ?  Who 
knows,  then,  I  wonder  f  I  tell  you  that 
for  you,  in  your  position,  with  your  moth¬ 
er  to  think  of,  it  is  simple  wickedness. 
If  the  man  were  an  ogre  Pd  marry  him  if 
I  were  in  your  position.  Goodness,  what 
have  you  to  do  with  his  family  ?  You 
make  me  so  impatient  I  could  shake  you. 
You  should  marry  him,  whoever  he  is,  if 
he  can  give  you  a  good  home.” 

‘‘If  Madame  Wargrave  could  but  spare 
me  for  a  month — for  three  weeks  !” 

“  I  am  sure  it’s  not  for  your  own  good. 
You  should  be  proud  to  stay  and  marry 
him,  for  your  own  good.  Mademoiselle !  I 
tell  you,  whoever  be  is,  if  he  were  an 
ogre—” 

Mademoiselle  suddenly  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  her  patroness.  There  was 
a  gleam  of  desperation  in  her  eyes. 
‘‘  You  would  not  say  so  were  I  to  tell  you 
his  name.” 

”  I  would  say  so,  whatever  is  his  name, 
for  your  own  good.  What  is  his  name  !” 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a 
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moment,  both  of  them  excited,  Mrs.  War- 
grave  full  of  curiosity,  and  Claire  carried 
away  by  the  passion  of  the  moment,  feel¬ 
ing  it  the  only  way  to  clear  herself,  to 
throw  oS  the  shadow  of  double-dealing 
which  she  felt  upon  her ;  but  the  crisis 
was  a  desperate  one,  and  calmed  her  in 
spite  of  herself.  She  took  her  hand  from 
the  other’s  arm.  It  is  Mr.  Charles 
Wargrave,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Wargrave  received  the  shock  in  all 
its  force,  being  wholly  unprepared  for  it. 
She  was  so  startled  that  her  sudden  move¬ 
ment  shook  the  very  walls.  “Mr.  Charles 
Wargrave  f”  she  repeated,  with  a  voice  of 
horror.  “  It  can’t-~it  can’t  be  true  !  Is 
it  true  f” 

To  this  question  Mademoiselle  did  not 
answer  a  word. 

“  Charles  Wargrave  !’’  repeated  the 
lady,  with  a  mixture  of  consternation  and 
incredulity.  “  And  you’re  not  ashamed 
to  tell  me  that !”  she  cried.  You  can 
stand  and  look  me  in  the  face  I” 

Claire  had  not  looked  her  in  the  face, 
but  at  these  words  she  raised  her  head  and 
met  Mrs.  Waigrave’s  angry  eyes.  She 
was  pale,  but  she  did  not  flinch.  Now  it 
was  ail  over,  she  knew.  This  house, 
which  might  have  been  more  or  less  hers 
for  five  years,  the  salary  which  had  helped 
to  maintain  her  mother,  the  freedom  from 
care  for  so  long, — all  was  over  1  W'hen 
she  went  out  of  these  doors  it  would  be  to 
face  the  world  again,  to  find  another  means 
of  subsistence,  to  begin  anew. 

Mrs.  Wargrave  turned  and  left  the  room, 
and  Mademoiselle  saw  nothing  of  her  till 
next  day,  when  in  the  morning,  before 
the  lessons  had  begun,  she  was  summoned 
downstairs.  To  her  surprise  she  found 
Mr.  Leicester  Wargrave,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  awaiting  her  in  the  room  which  they 
called  the  library.  He  was  seated  at  the 
writing-table  with  some  papers  before  him, 
she  standing  beside  him.  With  some  cere¬ 
mony  a  chair  was  placed  for  her,  and  she 
was  asked  to  sit  down.  “  We  will  not 
detain  you  long.  Mademoiselle,”  Mr. 
Wargrave  said,  clearing  his  throat,  and 
Mrs.  Wargrave,  too,  coughed  and  cleared 
hers  before  she  began. 

“  Mademoiselle,  you  will  not  wonder 
that  I  thought  it  right  to  consult  my  hus¬ 
band  about  what  you  said  last  night.  He 
thinks  you  must  have  made  a  mistake. 
His  cousin  is  not  at  all  that  kind  of  man.” 

Claire’s  countenance  lighted  up  with 


sudden  indignation.  “  I  have  made  no 
mistake,”  she  said. 

“  Ladies  are  apt  to  think,  when  a  young 
man  is  just  amusing  himself,  that  he 
means  something.  Anyhow,  of  course  we 
can’t  pass  it  over.” 

”  Pass  it  over  !” 

‘‘  I  mean — that  we  think  your  going  to 
Paris  a  very  good  plan  ;  and  perhaps,  if 
you  could  find  something  there  that  would 
suit  you,  it  would  be  better  for  you — to 
be  within  reach  of  your  mother.” 

“  You  mean  that  I  am  not  wanted  here 
again  ?” 

”  It  is  not  so  decided  as  that.  I’m  sure 
we’re  both  very  sorry  that  any  unpleasant¬ 
ness  should  have  arisen,  and  both  Mr. 
Wargrave  and  I  think  you  have  behaved 
very  well.  Mademoiselle.  You  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  reproach  yourself  with,  and  we’ll 
be  delighted  to  answer  any  inqnities. 
But,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  if  you  could 
find  something  in  Paris,  or  thereabouts — 
where  you  could  be  nearer  your  mother — 
I  do  think  you  would  find  it — a  relief  to 
your  mind.” 

“  You  are,  no  doubt,  right,  Mrs.  War¬ 
grave,”  said  Mademoiselle,  rising  from 
her  chair. 

“  Yes,  I’m  sure  I’m  right :  and  Mr. 
Wargiave  has  written  a  check — for  the 
difference,  you  know.  And  if  you  would 
like  Sarah  to  help  you  with  your  boxes — 
we  thought  you  might,  perhaps,  like  to  go 
by  the  night  train.” 

Chapter  VIII. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Claire  did  not 
say  a  word  in  remonstrance  or  objection. 
She  was  startled  and  unprepared  for  such 
summary  measures.  And  yet  she  said  to 
herself  that  she  had  fully  expected  it,  and 
was  not  surprised  that  her  employer  should 
take  energetic  measures  to  stop  such  a  me* 
sallianre.  A  mesalliance !  But  she  re¬ 
flected  with  her  usual  philosophy  that  it 
would  be  so,  that  her  beau  nom  meant 
nothing,  less  even  in  her  own  country 
than  here.  If  she  had  been  a  man  who 
could  confer  that  beau  nom  in  return  for 
some  romantic  nobody’s  money,  then  per¬ 
haps  there  might  have  been  some  value  in 
it ;  but  to  her,  a  woman,  an  old  maid,  a 
governess  !  She  was  far  too  proud  to  ask 
for  an  hour’s  delay,  even  for  so  much  as 
would  enable  her  to  travel  by  day  instead 
of  by  night ;  yet  there  was  no  doubt  that 
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it  was  with  a  very  strange  sensation  that 
she  felt  herself  dismissed  from  the  recog¬ 
nized  place  in  which  yesterday  she  had 
expected  to  remain  for  years,  and  facing 
once  more  a  blank  world,  in  which  she 
knew  not  where  to  go,  or  what  her  next 
standing-point  might  be.  It  is  true  that 
she  was  in  no  way  destitute  or  with¬ 
out  a  refuge.  She  bad  her  mother’s  house 
to  go  to,  the  little  shabby  apartment  in 
Paris,  where  she  could  scarcely  hope  to  be 
triumphantly  received,  seeing  that  her  re* 
turn  meant  a  diminution  of  its  slender  re¬ 
sources,  besides  the  inference  which  old 
Aunt  Clotilde  at  least  would  be  so  ready 
to  draw,  that  Claire  had  left  her  good  sit¬ 
uation  in  disgrace.  This  suggestion  made 
her  blood  boil,  and  it  was  one  which  was 
inevitable.  But  still  there  was  nothing 
hopeless  or  even  terrible  in  her  position. 
She  was  sulliciently  well  known  in  the  cir¬ 
cles  where  people  of  her  class  are  known 
to  have  little  fear  of  finding  another  situa¬ 
tion.  And  she  had  already  known  so 
many  new  beginnings  that  another  did  not 
appall  her.  No,  there  was  nothing  desper¬ 
ate,  nothing  tragical  in  her  circumstances. 
A  little  additional  humiliation,  a  shock, 
perhaps  a  reproach,  but  no  more.  And 
perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  tlnat  could 
have  happened.  It  put  a  stop  summarily 
to  an  episode  that  never  would  have  come 
to  anything,  which  was  well  ;  surely  from 
any  point  of  view  it  was  well.  When  she 
found  herself  on  the  Channel,  looking 
somewhat  wistfully  at  the  clear  sky  over 
head,  full  of  the  softness  of  the  summer 
stars,  and  at  the  dim  whiteness  of  the  cliffs 
she  was  leaving  behind,  it  is  possible  that 
Claire  saw-  them  blurred  yet  amplified 
through  the  medium  of  a  tear.  In  front 
of  her  the  other  coast  was  lost  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  darkness  of  night,  so  that  while 
what  was  past  was  still  clear,  what  was  fu¬ 
ture  was  wholly  invisible,  which  was  a  per¬ 
fect  symbol  of  life  itself.  She  noted  the 
similitude  with  that  love  of  imagery  which 
is  natural  to  a  soul  in  trouble,  with  forlorn 
interest.  How  little  she  had  expected  last 
night  to  be  crossing  the  Channel  thus  ! 
how  suddenly  her  existence  had  changed  1 
But  these  are  vicissitudes  which  must 
occur  in  the  life  of  a  governess,  for  whom 
more  than  for  most  human  creatures  there 
is  no  continuing  city  ;  and  by  the  time 
Mademoiselle  had  left  behind  her  that 
dark  and  mystic  interval  of  the  Channel, 
with  all  its  suggestions,  she  had  begun  to 


be  able  to  indulge  in  a  rueful  smile  at  the 
transformation  scene  which  had  been 
played  for  her  (doubtful)  amusement  in 
her  late  home  in  the  Square.  Mrs.  War- 
grave’s  indignation  at  her  fastidious  and 
romantic  objection  to  marry  a  man  who 
conld  make  a  provision  for  her  turned  in 
a  moment  into  swift  horror  and  alarm  lest 
such  a  catastrophe  should  occur,  and  the 
acknowledgment  that  Mademoiselle  bad 
“  behaved  very  well  ”  in  the  reluctance 
which  half  an  hour  l>efore  she  had  de¬ 
nounced  as  folly  !  Claire  bad  known  how 
it  woqld  be  from  the  first,  and  it  was  an 
amusing  exhibition  of  human  inconsist¬ 
ency.  But  yet  she  was  not  so  much 
amused  after  all.  Exhibitions  of  this 
kind,  perhaps,  fail  of  their  effect  when 
they  are  too  closely  connected  with  our¬ 
selves.  The  spectator  must  not  be  too 
much  involved  in  them  if  he  would  retain 
his  power  to  smile. 

When  Charles  Wargrave  next  appeared 
at  the  Square  he  was  greeted  by  his  two 
small  cousins  with  rapture.  They  had 
great  news  to  tell  him.  Mademoiselle  had 
gone  away.  “  Oh,  Uncle  Charles,  only 
think  what  has  happened  !”  The  infor¬ 
mation  was  so  unexpected  that  he  was  off 
his  guard,  and  his  consternation  was  evi¬ 
dent.  “  Mademoiselle  de  Castel-Sombre  !” 
he  said  in  tones  of  dismay.  Mrs.  War- 
grave  kept  her  countenance  very  well,  and 
maintained  a  close  watch  upon  him  under 
her  eyelids,  without  betraying  herself,  but 
Leicester  Wargrave,  who  was  at  home,  as 
it  was  Sunday,  was  exceedingly  uneasy, 
and  hewed  away  at  the  roast  mutton  before 
him,  though  everybody  had  been  helped, 
to  conceal  the  agitation  he  felt. 

“  Oh,  you  know  her  name  ?  It  is  such 
a  funny  name,  like  a  name  in  a  novel.  I 
never  could  keep  it  in  mind  ;  but,  of 
course,  to  introduce  her  to  any  one,  in  her 
position,  it  was  enough  to  say  Mademoi¬ 
selle.” 

Do  yon  think  so  f  It  is  scarcely  like 
your  usual  good  breeding,”  said  Charles, 
concealing  his  agitation  too  as  best  he 
could  under  a  tone  of  high  and  somewhat 
acrid  superiority.  ”  And  perhaps  you 
don’t  know  that  Castel-Sombre  is  an  his¬ 
torical  name,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Bearn 
— which  makes  a  difference.” 

‘‘  Oh,  if  you  go  so  far  as  that,”  said 
Mrs.  Wargrave  with  a  slight  quaver  in  her 
voice.  She  did  not  resent  what  he  said  ; 
indeed,  she  felt  very  humble  before  him 
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and  deprecated  any  argument.  “  We  did 
not  know,  of  coarse,  when  she  came  that 
she  was  any  one — in  particular.  I  mean, 
any  one  out  of  the  ordinary.” 

“  And  has  it  been  long  settled  that  she 
was  to  go  away  f”  said  Charles  W’argrave 
in  his  most  formal  voice,  addressing  his 
cousin  grandly  from  an  eminence  :  which 
he  had  a  right  to  do,  as  at  once  a  man  of 
fashion  and  the  principal  partner  in  the 
firm — a  right,  however,  which  he  very 
seldom  exercised. 

”  Oh,  it  was  only  on  Friday,”  cried 
Edith  ;  ”  she  never  said  a  word  till  then.” 

”  And  she  went  away  the  same  night, 
oh  !  in  such  a  hurry,”  added  Dorothy, 
breathless  to  bring  forth  her  part  of  the 
news  before  she  could  be  frustrated. 
”  She  went  by  the  night  train.” 

”  After  she  had  that  talk  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  mother,  with  you  and  papa  in  the 
library,”  Edith  burst  in. 

“  Yes,  poor  thing  !”  said  Mrs.  War- 
grave.  ”  She  had  told  me  on  Monday 
night  her  mother  was  ill  ;  and,  of  course, 
in  the  circumstances  I  spoke  to  Leicester, 
and  we  did  what  we  could  to  make  it  easier 
for  her.”  Leicester  paused  in  his  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  leg  of  mutton  at  this  speech 
and  gave  his  wife  an  astonished  look  ;  but 
Charles  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  note 
these  signs  of  excitement,  and  he  had  to 
defend  himself  from  observation  at  the 
same  time. 

‘‘  That  was  kind  of  you,”  he  said, 
though  with  a  certain  haughtiness.  He 
was  angry  that  they  should  have  given  her 
aid,  that  she  should  have  accepted  it  ;  but 
this  was  a  sentiment  impossible  to  express. 

Then  I  suppose  you  little  ones  have  holi¬ 
days  now,  and  no  lessons  ?”  he  said,  at¬ 
tempting  a  lighter  tone. 

‘‘  Only  till  the  new  governess  comes,” 
said  Edith  ;  ”  and  oh  !  mother  went  out 
that  very  day  to  ask  about  another,”  cried 
Dorothy  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

‘‘  Oh  !”  he  said  ;  “  then  Mademoiselle 
de  Castel  Sombre  is  not  coming  back  ?” 

”  She  is  so  anxious  about  her  mother,” 
said  Mrs.  Wai^rave,  ”  we  thought,  that  is, 
she  made  up  her  mind,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  look  for  something.iu  Paris,  that 
she  might  be  near  her  mother.  You 
know,”  added  the  lady,  seeing  a  chance 
of  administering  a  return  blow,  ”  her 
mother  must  be  quite  an  old  lady,  for 
Mademoiselle  herself  is  far  from  young.” 

Charles  VVargrave  gave  her  a  keen  look. 


But  the  pudding  had  been  placed  before 
her,  and  she  was  busy  serving  it,  an  occu¬ 
pation  quite  inconsistent,  surely,  with  any 
unkind  meaning.  licicester  was  a  great 
deal  more  likely  to  betray  himself,  and 
was  indeed  very  uneasy,  looking  and  feel¬ 
ing  very  guilty,  wondering  how  his  wife 
should  be  able  to  tell  such  lies,  yet  not 
venturing  to  contradict-  her  ;  for  he  had 
been  as  strong  as  she  was  on  the  necessity 
of  parting  Charlie  (if  he  was  really  such  a 
fool)  from  Mademoiselle. 

Little  more,  however,  was  said.  Charles 
was  so  much  confused  by  this  sudden 
catastrophe  that  it  took  him  some  time  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  And  he  felt  it  quite 
possible  that  Claire  might  have  fled  from 
him,  and  not  by  any  means  the  worst 
omen  for  his  success.  If  she  had  fled  it 
was  that  she  was  afraid  of  yielding.  His 
heart  rose  as  he  reflected  that  by  going 
home  she  had  freed  herself  from  all  hin¬ 
drance  to  their  intercourse  ;  that  he  might 
go  and  see  her  without  having  to  watch 
for  an  opportunity  ;  that  he  might  gain 
partisans  in  her  family,  make  himself 
friends.  These  reflections  cleared  his 
brow,  and  made  this  alanning  explanation, 
which  had  hung  like  a  thunder-cloud  over 
Mrs.  Leicester  VVargrave,  pass  over  with 
more  ease  than  could  have  been  hoped. 
The  pair  exchanged  a  look  of  congratula¬ 
tion  as  they  rose  from  the  table.  The 
danger  for  the  moment  was  past,  or  so  at 
least  they  thought. 

**  By  the  way,”  said  Charles,  when  his 
cousin  and  he  strolled  out  into  the  garden 
to  smoke  the  inevitable  cigarette,  ”  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  can  give  me  Mademoiselle  de 
Castel-Sombre’s  address  in  Paris  f  ”  He 
took  his  cigarette  from  his  mouth  and 
blew  away  a  long  pennon  of  smoke,  as  if 
it  bad  been  the  most  simple  question  in 
the  world. 

‘‘  Mademoiselle’s  address  !”  said  Leices¬ 
ter  Wargrave,  with  open  eyes  and  mouth. 

“  Yes.  I’ve — I’ve  got  a  book  of  hers 
which  I  should  like  to  send  back.” 

“  You’d  better  send  it  to  my  wife,” 
said  Leicester.  “  Women  have  ways  of 
manI^^ing  these  things.  You  had  much 
better  send  it  to  my  wife.” 

**  Women  have  ways  1  One  would 
think  it  was  some  mystery  you  were  talk¬ 
ing  of.” 

”  I  say,  Charlie,  I’m  older  than  you 
are,  and  I’ve  seen  more  of  the  world. 
Don’t  you  go  after  that  Frenchwoman. 
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Tliey’re  not  to  be  trusted.  Marry  if  you 
like,  but  marry  an  English — ” 

“  What  are  you  talking  of !”  cried 
Charles,  red  with  wonder  and  wrath. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know.  Perhaps  it’s 
only  the  silly  way  women  have  of  looking 
at  a  thing.  They  said,  you  know — but  I 
don’t  generally  mind  them  for  my  part.” 

”  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what 
they  said.” 

Mrs.  Wargrave  was  seized  with  a  panic 
when  she  saw  the  two  gentlemen  together. 
She  had  no  confidence  in  her  husband. 
”  lie  will  go  and  spoil  everything,”  she 
said  to  herself  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  she  hurried  out  to  join  them,  arriving 
just  at  this  critical  point  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  “  What  who  said  ?”  she  asked 
lightly.  “  1  believe  you  are  talking  gossip, 
you  two.” 

”  Leicester  tells  me  that  somebody, 
whom  he  calls  the  women,  have  been  talk¬ 
ing — apparently  about  me.  1  want  to 
know  what  they  said.” 

‘‘You  are  a  pair  of  regular  old  gossips,” 
said  the  lady,  though  she  grew  a  little 
pale.  ‘‘  They  said,  and  he  said,  and  she 
said  !  You  need  not  be  afraid,  dear  Cliar- 
lie  ;  nobody  says  any  harm  of  you.” 

”  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,”  be  replied  short¬ 
ly.  ”  Pehaps  you  will  tell  me,  Marian, 
the  address  of  Mademoiselle  de  Castel- 
Sombre  in  Paris  ;  Leicester  does  not  seem 
to  know.” 

”  Mademoiselle’s  address  I”  cried  Mrs. 
Leicester,  startled  like  her  husband. 

‘‘  Is  there  anything  so  wonderful  in  my 
question  t  I  may  have  something  to  send 
her.  I  may  know  some  one  who  wants — 
her  help.” 

‘‘  Dear  Charlie,”  said  Mrs.  Wargrave, 
‘‘  I  know  you’ll  think  it  strange  when  I 
^tell  you — just  as  if  she  had  something  to 
conceal  ! — she  left  no  address.” 

He  turned  upon  his  cousin,  who  was 
gazing  at  his  wife,  and  caught  him  un¬ 
awares.  Seizing  his  arm  :  ‘‘Is  that 
true?”  he  said. 

‘‘  Charlie,  don’t  !”  said  I.<eice8ter  War¬ 
grave.  ‘‘  My  good  fellow,  don’t  do  it. 
Y ou’ll  never  repent  it  but  once,  and  that 
will  be  all  your  life.” 

‘‘  What  does  he  mean  ?”  said  Charles, 
turning  from  the  husband  to  the  wife. 

‘‘  liow  can  I  tell  what  he  means  ?” 
cried  that  lady.  ‘‘  You  are  very  uncivil 
to  ask  him  if  what  I  say  is  true.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  He  may  talk  as  much  non¬ 


sense  as  he  pleases,  but  it  is  the  plain  fact 
that  I  don’t  know  Mademoiselle’s  address.” 

Charles  Wargrave  looked  her  in  the  face 
sternly.  ‘‘  I  do  not  believe  you  !”  he 
said,  as  if  every  word  had  been  a  stone  ; 
and,  flinging  his  cigarette  among  the 
bushes,  he  turned  round  and  left  the  gar¬ 
den  and  the  house.  It  startled  him  a  lit¬ 
tle  as  he  went  out  to  receive  the  same  an¬ 
swer  from  the  butler,  to  whom  he  repeated 
his  question.  ‘‘  The  young  lady,  sir, 
went  off  in  a  great  hurry.  I  asked  her 
where  I  should  send  her  letters,  but  she 
said  she  expected  no  letters.  And  she 
went  off  without  leaving  an  address.  ” 

Was  it  a  conspiracy  against  him,  framed 
by  her !  or  was  it  some  interference  of 
Marian’s  ?  or  was  it  true,  which  would  al¬ 
most  be  worst  of  all  ? 

It  is  a  bad  thing  not  to  leave  an  ad¬ 
dress,  but  it  is  not  such  an  effectual  shield 
of  privacy  as  might  be  wished.  What  with 
directories  and  other  aids,  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  any  one  who  does  not  belong  to 
the  hopelessly  nomadic  portion  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  to  conceal  their  whereabouts  for 
long.  Charles  Wargrave  had  all  his  wits 
about  him,  and  be  knew  his  Paris  as  well 
as  foreigners  ever  succeed  in  knowing  that 
wonderful  city.  The  result  of  his  investi¬ 
gations  was  that  before  a  fortnight  had 
passed  he  knocked  at  a  door  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  smaller  streets 
near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  asked  to 
see  Madame  Castel.  He  was  shown  into 
a  tiny  salon,  looking  out  upon  a  narrow 
court ;  a  little  room  full  of  traces  of  a 
larger  life,  which  did  not  make  it  more 
attractive  now,  with  furniture  too  large, 
pictures  which  seemed  to  overshadow  its 
small  dimensions  like  clouds — relics  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  time  when  the  family  life  was 
not  pinched  and  restrained  as  now.  A 
photograph  of  Claire  was  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece  among  other  household  treasures,  at 
sight  of  which  the  visitor  gave  an  excla¬ 
mation  of  relief  :  for,  though  he  had  come 
in  so  boldly,  he  bad  been  quite  uncertain 
whethec  this  was  or  was  not  the  place  he 
was  seeking.  He  was  standing  before  the 
little  picture  which  bad  given  him  the  wel¬ 
come  assurance  that  he  was  right,  when 
the  door  opened  and  an  old  lady  came  in. 
She  was,  as  Mrs.  Leicester  Wargrave  had 
su^ested,  quite  an  old  lady,  with  a  cap 
made  of  black  lace  covering  her  rusty  gray 
hair.  Keen  curiosity  and  an  almost  hun¬ 
ger  of  earnestness  were  in  her  blue  eyes. 
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which  kept  [their  color  and  brightness, 
though  the  countenance  was  so  faded. 
She  had  the  air  of  one  who  had  kept  ask* 
ing,  “  What  is  it  I  what  is  it  f”  for  weary 
and  nnsatistied  years.  She  was  dressed 
with  that  curious  neglect  which  character¬ 
izes  so  many  Frenchwomen  indoors,  in 
garments  indescribably  dingy,  of  the  color 
of  poverty,  a  well  ascertained  and  under- 
sto^  hue — the  same,  with  variations, 
which  was  visible  in  the  carpets  and  cur¬ 
tains  and  all  the  old  furniture— but  had  so 
much  intelligence  in  her  face  that  her  age 
and  shabbiness  had  nothing  in  them  that 
was  disagreeable.  Charles  Wargrave  made 
her  his  ^w,  like  an  Englishman,  not  like 
a  Frenchman,  and  the  old  lady,  though 
her  nationality  had  been  partly  washed 
out  by  long  acquaintance  with  Parisian 
shabbiness  and  mannerisms  and  formality, 
the  reverse  of  the  medal  of  which  the 
brighter  side  only  is  visible  to  visitors, 
noted  the  difference  with  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression.  There  was  a  certain  witchlike 
ruggedness  in  her  features  and  look  which 
betrayed  the  old  Scotch  stock,  never  un¬ 
congenial  with  the  French,  from  which 
she  sprang. 

“  You  have  a  daughter,  Madame,”  said 
Wargrave,  who  felt  as  shy  as  a  schoolboy 
l»efore  the  keen  old  lady,  who  measured 
him  from  head  to  foot  with  her  penetrat¬ 
ing  eyes. 

”  Two,”  she  replied  quickly.  ”  That 
is  Claire,  at  wliich  you  are  looking  ;  and 
that  is  Leonore,  who  is  away,  who  is  in  a 
situation.  My  eldest  daughter  came  home 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  She  has  gone  out 
to  see  some  people  who  put  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  *  Galignani.’  Perhaps  you  wish 
to  see  her — about  an  engagement  f” 

”  That  is  exactly  what  I  wish,”  said 
Wargrave,  with  an  uneasy  smile. 

‘‘  Ah  !  will  you  take  a  seat  ?  She  may 
come  back  at  any  moment ;  and  if  I  could 
in  the  meantime  give  you  any  particu¬ 
lars — ” 

Madame  de  Castel- Sombre — ” 

”  No,  no,”  said  the  old  lady,  putting 
away  the  double-barrelled  name,  as  it  were, 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand.  ”  Plain  Castel, 
if  you  please  ;  that  is  enough  for  us  now.” 

‘‘  Madame,”  repeated  Charles  W’ar- 
grave,  ”  it  is  not  the  kind  of  engagement 
you  think  of,  which  I  wish  to  propose  to 
Mademoiselle  Claire.” 

”  Ah  1”  cried  the  mother  with  a  sud¬ 
den  start ;  ”  is  it,  well — what  is  it  ?  I 


may  misunderstand  you.  Please  to  speak 
plainly.  You  are — I”  She  gave  a  quick 
glance  at  his  card,  which  she  held  in  her 
hand.  ”  It  is  the  same  name  as  Claire’s 
employers  in  London.  Perhaps  1  am 
making  a  mistake.  Is  she  called  back  ?” 

”  The  people  in  London  are  my  rela¬ 
tions.  I  saw  your  daughter  there  ;  you 
will  not  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  admired 
her,  that  I  did  all  1  could  to  make  myself 
known  to  her — that  I  loved  her.” 

lie  made  a  pause,  feeling  his  story 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  tell  under  the 
close  ins(>ection  of  the  mother’s  eyes. 

”  No,”  she  said,  after  a  moment’s 
pause,  ‘‘  I  am  not  surprised.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  Claire  a  very  interesting 
woman  ;  but,  pardon  me,  I  should  have 
thought  her  a  little  too  old  for  you.” 

“  What  does  that  matter?”  he  cried, 
vehemently  angry  to  have  this  objection 
produced  against  him  from  the  last  quarter 
in  the  world  where  it  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

‘‘  Well,  nothing,  if  you  don’t  think 
so,”  said  this  reasonable  old  lady.  ”  I 
only  mentioned  it  as  a  fact,  you  know.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  weigh  with  Claire  her¬ 
self.” 

”  Madame  Castel,  I  have  come  to  throw 
myself  upon  your  protection.  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  Claire  to  be  the  mistress 
of  her  own  house,  and  that  a  good  one,  to 
have  her  own  life,  and  that  a  prosperous 
one,  even  though  weighted  with  a  husband, 
than  to  live  and  work  as  she  is  doing 
now  f” 

”  Perhaps  I  should  think  the  husband 
the  best  part  of  it,”  said  Madame  Castel. 
‘‘  Your  appeal  is  a  little  bewildering,  see¬ 
ing  that  I  never  saw  you  before  ;  but  I 
agree  with  you,  if  it  is  as  you  say.  My 
protection,  however,  is  not  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  What  would  you  have  me  to 
do  f” 

”  Mademoiselle  de  Castel-Sombre  is 
French,  and  in  France  a  mother’s  power 
is  supreme.” 

”  Ah  !”  said  the  old  lady,  shaking  her 
head,  ”  don’t  flatter  yourself.  A  mother’s 
power  is  seldom  supreme  over  a  daughter 
of  thirty-five  ;  and,”  she  added,  ‘‘  I 
would  gladly  secure  these  good  things  for 
my  Claire  ;  but  she  is  more  able  to  judge 
than  I  am.  Does  she  know  ?” 

”  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  make  her 
aware  of  my  respectful  devotion,”  said 
the  young  man,  with  a  certain  formality 
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which  came  to  him  in  the  air  of  the  nnac- 
customeU  foreign  place,  "  but,  indeed,  I 
have  no  reason  to  flatter  myself.  My  hope 
is  that  the  objections  which  she  thought 
valid  in  my  cousin’s  house  might  not  exist 
here.” 

“  Ah,  it  was  in  your  cousin’s  house. 
Then  that  explains — ”  Madame  Castel  said. 
She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  ”  1  had  been 
fearing  something,  I  know  not  what.  She 
came  so  suddenly,  without  any  warning 
but  a  telegram.  1  see  it  now.” 

**  Mother,  what  is  it  you  see  now  I” 

Claire  came  into  the  room,  bringing  the 
air  of  the  morning  with  her,  a  fresh  waft 
of  outdoor  atmosphere.  She  was  not  the 
Mademoiselle  of  the  Square.  There  was 
a  freedom  in  her  movements — the  freedom 
of  a  woman  at  home,  not  the  enforced  so¬ 
briety  of  an  oflicial.  Her  look  was  alert 
and  bright ;  she  had  found  pleasure  in  her 
native  air,  in  the  surroundings  she  loved  : 
and  yet  there  was  a  line  of  anxiety  in  her 
forehead.  She  was  emancipated  for  the 
moment,  and  keenly  felt  the  warm  thrill  of 
independence  ;  but  she  was  anxious  for  her 
future,  and  that  of  her  mother,  and  full 
of  care.  Pleased,  yet  anxious  and  full  of 
care — it  seemed  a  contradiction  in  words 
— and  yet  Charles  W’argrave  saw  all  that, 
and  read  more,  written  in  her  face.  She 
had  not  seen  him  as  he  sat  within  the 
shadow  of  the  door,  and,  he  thought,  he 
had  never  seen  her  before,  free  to  express 
any  emotion,  free  to  come  and  go  as  she 
pleased,  carrying  her  heart  in  her  face. 

”  1  have  not  been  successful,”  she  said. 

”  Never  mind  ;  better  luck  will  come  to¬ 
morrow.  They  say  I  am  quite  sure  to  hear 
of  something  before —  Mr.  Wargrave  !” 
she  cried,  with  a  sudden  step  back.  The 
blood  rushed  to  her  face  aud  then  forsook 
it.  Her  brow  clouded,  her  countenance 
fell. 

”  Yes,  Mademoiselle  Claire.”  He  had 
risen  to  his  feet,  aud  stood  before  her  with 
a  painful,  whimsical  consciousuess  that  he 
could  not  bow  like  a  Frenchman,  which, 
perhaps,  was  the  sort  of  thing  to  please 
her,  snooting  through  his  mind  even  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  all  the 
eager  rush  of  feeling  roused  by  seeing  her 
again  in  this  new  phase. 

Claire  was  too  much  startled  to  know 
what  she  was  saying.  A  flood  of  strange 
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feelings  seemed  to  carry  her  away.  Her 
head,  which  she  had  carried  with  such  airy 
grace,  drooped  ;  something  seemed  to 
dazzle  her  eyes.  ”  I  did  not  expect,” 
she  said,  faltering,  ”  to  see  you  here.” 

”  I  have  come — to  seek  the  protection 
of  your  mother,”  be  said.  It  was  said  in 
English,  but  the  meaning  was  French. 
And  there  was  something  so  strange  in  the 
idea  of  Madame  Castel’s  protection  —  the 
shabby  eager  old  lady — extended  to  this 
young  man,  who  had  everything  that  life 
could  bestow,  that  Claire,  after  a  hard  ef¬ 
fort  to  restrain  herself,  and  with  some¬ 
thing  hysterical  climbing  in  her  throat, 
suddenly  broke  the  embarrassment  of  the 
situation  by  the  most  inappropriate  thing 
in  the  world  -a  burst  of  unsteady  laughter, 
which  returned  again  and  again,  and  would 
not  be  quieted.  ”  My  mother's  protec¬ 
tion  !” 

It  was  the  ridiculous  which  follows  so 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  sublime.  But 
though  she  laughed,  Claire  foresaw  how  it 
would  be  :  Madame  Castel’s  protection 
threw  such  a  weight  into  the  scales  on 
Charles  Wai^rave’s  side  that  there  was 
scarcely  anything  more  to  say.  He  was 
nut  sent  away  again.  He  remained  and 
found  the  little  shabby  apartment  divine. 
It  was  his  turn  to  laugh  when  they  com¬ 
pared  notes  and  found  that  even  the  ob¬ 
stacle  of  age  meant  nothing  more  than  a 
few  days.  And  thus  this  little  drama,  so 
exciting  while  it  lasted,  came  to  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  end.  It  is  the  penalty  of 
a  happy  denouement  that  it  is  not  half  so 
interesting  as  the  painful  steps  that  some¬ 
times  lead  to  it ;  and  Claire,  in  all  tl.e 
brilliancy  of  her  late  but  perfect  good  for¬ 
tune,  was  too  happy  to  mind  or  to  attract 
that  sympathy  which  attended  Mademoi¬ 
selle. 

The  Leicester  Wargraves  found  it  a 
bitter  experience  when  Mademoiselle  re¬ 
turned  as  Madame,  with  a  finer  house, 
finer  carriages,  more  social  honors  than 
themselves.  They  said  everything  which 
she  bad  herself  predicted  to  Mrs.  War- 
grave  that  they  would  say,  calling  her  a 
designing  woman,  an  artful  adventuress, 
and  half- a  dozen  slanders  more.  But  if 
anybody  was  harmed  by  their  proceedings 
it  was  themselves,  and  not  Claire.  —  Com- 
hill  Magazine. 
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Though  the  ideal  of  human  life,  as  rep¬ 
resented  to  us  in  the  literature  of  ancient 
nations,  may  often  have  been  very  far 
from  being  realized,  yet  in  one  sense  even 
the  conception  of  an  ideal  is  a  reality  that 
ought  to  count  in  our  estimate  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  character.  It  may  be  said  of  aome 
of  the  noblest  characters  that  they  must 
be  judged  not  so  much  by  what  they 
achieved  as  by  what  they  strove  to 
achieve,  and  what  holds  good  of  individ¬ 
uals  holds  good  of  nations  also.  In  mag- 
ntt  et  voluisse  sat  est.  When  we  read  the 
account  which  the  laws  of  the  M&navas, 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  Laws 
of  Manii,  give  us  of  social  life  in  ancient 
India,  or  when  we  check  these  statements 
by  the  earlier  accounts  which  we  find  in 
the  Sutras  and  the  Brahmanas,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  at  first  to  look  upon  the  picture  of 
early  Indian  society  as  a  mere  Utopia. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  laws  of  the 
Manavas  tell  us  rather  what,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  an  orthodox  Brahman,  the 
world  ought  to  be,  than  what  it  ever  could 
have  l>een.  We  must  hope  on  one  side 
that  the  privileges  of  the  priestly  caste 
could  never  have  been  so  excessive,  nay, 
so  outrageous,  as  they  are  represented  in 
that  code.  Nor  can  we  believe,  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India  ever  took  so  unselfish 
and  so  elevated  a  view  of  life  as  is  preached 
by  their  legislators. 

Still,  even  a  Utopia  is  never  entirely  air- 
drawn,  and  in  its  general  outlines  the  so¬ 
cial  life  of  India,  as  described  by  its  law- 
givers,  must  have  had  some  real  foundation. 
In  judging  of  what  was  possible  and  im¬ 
possible,  we  must  not  forget  that  many 
things  were  possible  in  the  climate  of  that 
country  which  would  be  simply  absurd  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  In  a  country 
where  even  now  an  agricultural  laborer  can 
live  on  five  shillings  a  month  ;  where  he 
can  build  his  hut  from  the  mud  of  the 
field,  or  live  in  the  open  air  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year  ;  where  bis  clothing  costs 
hardly  anything  ;  where  a  handful  of  rice 
is  enough  to  assuage  hunger,  while  butter 
and  sugar  are  counted  as  delicacies — in 
such  a  country  a  kind  of  village-life  is 
possible  which  involves  no  more  trying 


efforts  than  are  necessary  for  a  healthful 
exercise  of  the  body. 

If,  therefore,  we  want  to  understand 
Manu’s  ideal  of  social  life,  we  must  not 
think  of  Ix>ndon — not  even  of  Calcutta,*or 
Bombay,  or  Simla — but  of  the  villages 
which  still  hold  nine  tenths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  India.  And  we  must  try  to  realize 
a  time  when  there  existed  no  railways, 
few  high-roads,  few  bridges,  and  when 
the  horizon  of  their  village  was  to  millions 
of  human  beings  the  horizon  of  their  world. 
Dynasties  might  come  and  go,  religions 
might  spring  up  and  wither,  but  the  life  in 
these  happy  villages  would  go  on  for  gen¬ 
erations  unconscious  of  the  storms  that 
raged  in  the  camps  of  powerful  conquerors 
or  in  the  temples  of  ambitious  priests. 

Life  in  those  village-communities  con¬ 
sisted,  according  to  Manu,  of  four  ..4s- 
ramas,  or  stations.  Every  boy,  not  only 
of  the  first,  but  of  the  second  and  third 
castes  also,  was  to  begin  his  school- life  be¬ 
tween  his  seventh  and,  at  the  latest,  his 
eleventh  year.  The  pupil  had  to  live  in 
the  house  of  his  teacher,  and  perform  ser¬ 
vices  which  seem  to  us  menial,  but  which 
in  India  were  looked  upon  as  honorable, 
lie  had  to  keep  the  fires  on  the  hearths  or 
the  altars  burning,  clean  the  floor,  attend 
to  the  cattle,  collect  firewood,  and  walk 
daily  through  the  village  to  collect  gifts 
for  bis  teacher.  Morning  and  evening  he 
had  to  say  his  prayers,  and  then  to  receive 
from  his  teacher  all  necessary  instruction. 
This  instruction  consisted  chiefly  in  learn¬ 
ing  by  heart.  Writing  is  never  mentioned. 
The  whole  method  of  teaching  is  carefully 
described,  how  every  day  the  pupil  bad  to 
learn  a  few  lines,  and  to  repeat  them  with 
the  greatest  care,  distinguishing  long  and 
short  vowels,  acute  add  grave  syllables, 
surd  and  sonant  consonants  and  all  the 
rest.  By  going  on  day  after  day,  the 
memory  of  the  pupil  was  strengthened  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  whole  of  their 
sacred  literature,  instead  of  being  handed 
down  in  writing,  was  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  with  the  utmost  accuracy  from 
generation  to  generation,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  so  banded  down  to  the  present 
day. 

The  time  assigned  to  education  and 
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study  varied  from  twelve  to  forty-eight 
years.  Twenty,  therefore,  was  the  earli¬ 
est  time  when  a  young  man  might  take  hia 
degree,  become  a  SnAtaka,  or  M.A.,  and 
think  of  entering  on  the  second  station  in 
life — that  of  a  married  man  and  house¬ 
holder.  This  is  a  lesson  to  be  taken  to 
heart  by  those  who  imagine  that  early 
marriages,  or  child-sacrifices,  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  India. 

When  returned  to  his  home  (aam&vrit- 
ta),  the  young  man  had  to  find  a  wife,  and 
become  a  Grihastha,  or  householder. 
During  that  second  period  of  life  he  had 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  husband  and 
a  father,  offer  a  number  of  obligatory  and 
optional  sacrifices,  continne  his  study  of 
the  V^da,  and,  if  a  Brahman,  be  ready  to 
teach.  When,  however,  his  children  were 
grown  up  and  had  themselves  children, 
when  his  hair  had  turned  gray  and  his 
skin  had  become  wrinkled,  the  house¬ 
holder  ought  to  know  that  the  time  had 
come  for  leaving  his  house  and  all  its  cares, 
and  retiring  from  the  village  into  the 
forest.  This  seems  to  us  a  great  wrench, 
and  a  sacrifice  difficult  to  l>ear.  It  could, 
however,  hardly  have  been  so  in  India. 
Life  in  the  forest  there  was  a  kind  of  vil- 
lepffiatura.  Property  being  almost  entire¬ 
ly  family-property,  the  father  simply  gave 
up  to  his  sons  what  he  himself  no  longer 
required.  When  he  withdrew  from  the 
village,  he  became  released  from  many 
duties.  He  was  allowed  to  take  his  wife 
with  him,  and  his  friends  and  relations 
were  allowed  to  see  him  in  his  sylvan  re¬ 
treat.  He  was  then  called  a  Vdnapraatha, 
a  dweller  in  the  forest,  and,  released  from 
the  duties  of  a  householder,  from  sacrifi¬ 
cial  and  other  ceremonial  obligations,  he 
was  encouraged  to  meditate  on  the  great 
problems  of  life,  to  rise  above  the  outward 
forms  of  religion,  and  to  free  himself  more 
and  more  from  all  the  fetters  which  once 
bound  him  to  this  life.  Bven  religion,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  was  no  longer 
binding  on  him.  He  was  above  religion, 
above  sacred  books,  above  sacrifices,  above 
a  belief  in  many  gods.  With  the  help  of 
the  mystical  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Upanxahnda,  he  was  led  to  discover  the 
Infinite  hidden  in  the  Finite,  the  True  be¬ 
hind  the  semblances  of  the  senses,  the  Self 
behind  the  Ego,  and  the  indestructible 
identity  of  bis  own  true  Self  with  the  Su¬ 
preme  Self.  During  all  that  time  be  might 


be  visited,  he  might  be  consulted,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  continued  to  be  loved  and  revered 
by  bis  friends.  But  when  at  last  life  and 
all  its  interests  ceased  to  have  any  attrac¬ 
tion,  when  he  lived  already  more  in  the 
next  w’orld  than  in  this,  then  the  time 
came,  for  members  of  the  first  caste  at 
least,  to  bid  farewell  to  all,  to  leave  the 
forest-abode  near  the  village,  and  to  enter 
on  the  final  Aarama,  that  of  Samnydai. 
Samny&ai  means  a  man  who  has  divested 
himself  of  everything,  who  is  free  from  all 
fetters,  not  only  from  the  too  great  love 
of  things,  but  also  from  the  too  great  love 
of  friends  and  relations.  That  last  st:ige 
could  not  have  lasted  long.  It  was  simply 
a  preparation  for  death,  which  could  not 
tarry  much  before  it  released  the  wanderer 
parivrajaka)  froth  his  last  enemy,  and 
restored  him  to  that  bliss  of  which  this  life 
had  so  long  deprived  him. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  an  ideal  scheme  of 
life,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that 
it  should  ever  have  been  realized  in  all  its 
fulness.  The  first  and  second  stages  in 
the  life  of  man  are  natural  enough,  and 
exist  more  or  less  in  every  well-organized 
society.  It  is  the  third  stage,  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  active  life,  the  retirement  into 
the  forest,  and,  more  particularly,  the  sur¬ 
render  of  all  claim  on  the  family  property, 
that  seems  to  us  hardly  credible.  We 
receive,  however,  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  a  confirmation  that  this  retirement 
into  the  forest  was  at  one  time  a  reality  in 
India.  The  companions  of  Alexander 
were  so  much  impressed  with  the  number 
of  people  who  led  this  forest- life  away 
from  towns  and  villages  that  they  invented 
a  new  word,  and  translated  the  Sanskrit 
vdnapraatha  by  v\6(itot,  dwellers  in  the 
forest. 

How  pleasant  such  a  life  must  have  been 
in  the  Indian  climate  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  we  never  hear  of  any  force 
being  used  to  drive  old  people  away  from 
their  home  into  the  forest.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  also  to  observe  that  while  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  studentship  and  of  household-life 
are  fixed  within  narrow  limits  by  legal  au¬ 
thority,  the  time  for  embracing  the  life  of 
a  hermit  is  far  less  accurately  defined,  so 
as  to  leave  a  considerable  latitude  to  indi¬ 
vidual  choice. 

What  strikes  us  as  the  most  cruel  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Indian  scheme  of  life  is  the 
fourth  period,  when  old  people,  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves,  seem  to  have 
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been  entirely  deprived  of  the  loving  atten¬ 
tions  of  their  children,  so  that  they  must 
necessarily  have  fallen  a  prey  to  hunger  or 
to  wild  animals.  It  is  curious  that  this 
fourth  stage  is  a  privilege  which  the  Brah¬ 
mans  claimed  exclusively  for  themselves. 

The  Indians,  however,  arc  by  no  means 
the  only  people  who  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  guilty  of  cruelty  toward  old  people 
and  toward  children.  In  a  primitive  state 
of  society  there  existed  difficulties  of  which 
we  have  no  idea.  When  the  strufi^le  of 
life  became  extreme,  and  when  it  was  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  for  a  community  to  sup¬ 
port  more  than  a  given  number  of  lives,  it 
was  necessarily  left  to  the  parents  to  de¬ 
termine  what  children  should  be  allowed 
to  live  or  be  destroyed.  Among  Greeks 
and  Uomans  vestiges  of  this  ancient  cus¬ 
tom  may  be  discovered,*  and  among  the 
Germans,  also,  the  right  of  the  father  to 
decide  on  the  life  of  a  child,  by  raising  it 
from  the  place  where  the  mother  had  given 
birth  to  it,  was  long  maintained.^  The 
Brahmans  seem  to  have  conceded  to  the 
father  the  right  to  expose  his  children,  or, 
at  all  events,  his  female  progeny.  | 

But  ifjin  an  early  state  of  society  children 
became  sometimes  a  burden  irapossible  to 
bear,  a  still  greater  difficulty  arose  with 
regard  to  old  people  when  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  support  or  to  defend  them- 
selves.  In  a  nomadic  state  of  life  this 
difficulty  is  so  great  that  it  could  not  be 
solved  except  by  killing  the  old  people. 
For  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  soil  is 
exhausted  and  a  tribe  has  to  move  forward 
to  occupy  new  pastures  !  The  old  people 
cannot  support  the  fatigue  of  the  march, 
and  to  leave  them  behind  would  be  to  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  starvation  or  a  violent  death, 
it  was  considered  merciful  under  those 
circumstances,  nay,  it  was  believed  to  be 
a  sacred  duty  of  the  nearest  relations,  to 
kill  the  aged  members  of  a  family.  Storks, 
before  they  migrate  south,  are  said  to  kill 
the  old  and  lame  birds  who  are  unable  to 
follow.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  may  trust 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  there  are  even  now 
among  certain  savage  tribes  whole  villi^es 
where  no  old  peo|ne  can  be  discovered, 
fur  the  simple  reason  that  they  all  have 


*  SohAmann.  Oriechiteht  AUerikHiner,  3rd 
Sd.,  1.,  p.  531  ;  Marqoardt,  PrivaUaben  dor 
Rdmer,  L,  p.  3,  note  1,  p.  81. 
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been  put  to  death.  Mr.  Hunt,  as  quoted 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  tells  us  that  one  day 
a  young  man  in  whom  he  took  much  in¬ 
terest  came  to  him  and  invited  him  to  at¬ 
tend  his  mother’s  funeral.  Mr.  Hunt  ac. 
cepted  the  invitation,  but  as  be  walked 
along  in  the  procession  be  was  surprised  to 
see  no  corpse.  When  he  asked  the  young 
man  where  his  mother  was,  he  pointed  to 
a  woman  who  was  walking  along  just  in 
front,  to  use  Mr.  Hunt’s  words,  “  as  gay 
and  lively  as  any  of  those  present.”  When 
they  arrived  at  the  grave,  she  took  an  af¬ 
fectionate  farewell  of  her  children  and 
friends,  and  then  submitted  to  be  strangled. 

It  is  not  innate  cruelty  that  can  account 
for  this  barbarous  treatment  of  the  aged  : 
it  was  a  dira  necefsitat.  Among  our  own 
ancestors,  the  ancient  Germans,  Grimm 
tells  us  that  when  the  master  of  the  house 
was  over  sixty  years  old,  if  the  signs  of 
the  weakness  of  age  were  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  that  he  no  longer  had  the  power  to 
walk  or  stand  or  to  ride  unassisted  and 
unsupported,  with  collected  mind,  free 
will,  and  good  sense,  be  was  obliged  t«> 
give  over  his  authority  to  his  son,  and  to 
perform  menial  service.  Those  who  had 
grown  useless  and  burdensome  were  either 
killed  outright  or  exposed  and  abandoned 
to  death  by  starvation.* 

However  strange  and  horrible  these  va¬ 
rious  ways  of  disposing  of  old  people  may 
seem  to  us,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  our  savage  ancestors, 
viz.,  that  there  is  a  time  when  old  people 
ought  to  retire.  Our  religion,  our  moral¬ 
ity,  our  very  humanity  would  make  us 
shrink  from  any  violent  measures  to  en¬ 
force  this  lesson  ;  but  we  must  not,  for  all 
that,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  most  serious  evils  of  our  modem 
society  are  due  to  the  encroachments  of 
old  age  on  the  legitimate  functions  of 
youth  and  manhood.  If,  in  ancient  times, 
the  difficulty  was  what  to  do  with  old 
|>eople,  the  difficulty  in  our  modern  so¬ 
ciety  is  what  to  do  with  young  people. 
And  why  f  Because  every  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tive  life  in  which  young  men  might,  nat¬ 
urally  and  legitimately,  hope  to  hod  an 
opening  for  making  themselves  useful  to 
the  world,  and  gaining  a  livelihood  for 
themselves,  is  filled  with  men  who,  nearly 
or  altogether,  belong  to  the  class  of  the 


*  Grimm,  Deutache  RedUaaltertkQmar,  p.  487  ; 
Weinhold,  AUtiordiachea  I<«6en,  p.  473. 
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Depontani.  It  will  be  »r^ed,  no  doubl, 
that  old  age  poeacmes  more  experience  and 
wisdom  than  youth  and  early  manhood  can 
possibly  possess.  But  surely  there  is  a 
senile  as  well  as  a  juvenile  folly  ;  and  even 
admitting  the  superior  experience  of  old 
people,  that  experience  would  become  far 
more  useful  to  the  world  if  they  were  sat¬ 
isfied  in  their  old  age  to  become  counsel¬ 
lors,  and  leave  the  toil  and  moil  of  the 
daily  warfare  of  life  to  younger  men.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  affairs  of  life  require  not  only 
prudence  and  caution,  but  likewise  deci¬ 
siveness  and  courage  ;  and  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  consequences  of  good  or 
bad  counsels  must  fall,  after  all,  on  the 
heads  of  the  next  generation,  it  is  but  fair 
that  the  young  should  have  some  share  in 
determining  what  is  to  be  done.  Besides, 
we  cannot  stultify  nature.  Youth  and 
manhood  are  better  than  old  age  ;  and 
with  all  the  advantages  that  old  age  may 
justly  be  proud  of,  there  are  weaknesses 
which,  like  white  hairs,  steal  almost  un¬ 
perceived  over  old  heads.  No  art  is  able 
to  disguise,  and  no  effort  of  will  strong 
enough  to  resist  them.  Hygienic  science 
may  in  our  days  keep  people  alive  longer 
than  in  former  centuries,  and  a  proper 
discipline  of  body  and  mind  may  in  some 
cases  presen'e  a  men»  tana  in  carport  sano 
beyond  the  usual  limits.  But,  as  a  rule, 
man  is  meant  to  learn  in  his  youth,  to  act 
in  his  manhood,  to  counsel  in  his  advanc¬ 
ing  years,  and  to  meditate  in  his  extreme 
old  age.  It  is  the  disregard  of  this  clear 
and  simple  lesson,  conveyed  by  the  four 
ages  of  man,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
worst  of  our  social  evils.  A  young  man 
is  meant  to  marry  ;  but  how,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  society,  is  it  possible  for  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  to  con¬ 
tract  matrimony  at  the  proper  time,  unless 
their  parents  have  saved  enough  to  enable 
them  to  do  so  f  Almost  every  career  is 
now  closed  against  the  young  man  who 
thinks  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  bis  arms  or  his  brains.  And 
the  principal  reason  is  that  old  men  now 
remain  too  long  in  active  service  and  en¬ 
joy  lai^e  incomes  for  doing  work  which 
their  juniors  could  do  as  well,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter.  We  get  accustomed  to  everything 
which  has  existed  for  centuries  and  has  the 
sanction  of  custom  and  of  law.  We  know 
that  a  man  who  has  children,  grandchil- 
dreu,  and  great  grandchildren  may  hold 
the  family  estate  as  bis  exclusive  property. 


only  making  t«  his  descendants  such  al¬ 
lowance  as  he  thinks  proper.  What  seems 
quite  right  and  fair  to  us  would  seem  very 
wrong  and  unfair  in  India,  where  the  law 
enables  the  sons,  when  they  have  come  of 
age,  to  insist  on  a  division  of  the  family 
property,  which  is  considered  to  be  theirs 
as  much  as  their  father's.  How  many  a 
life  in  England  has  become  useless  by  the 
ancestral  property  being  managed  or  mis¬ 
managed  by  a  man  of  eighty,  while  the 
son  of  forty,  or  even  sixty,  is  carefully  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  participation  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  future  estate.  Young 
men  are  often  blamed  because  they  imag¬ 
ine  they  must  have  as  large  an  income  as 
their  parents,  before  they  will  condescend 
to  marry.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this,  but  there  is  also  some  truth  in  the 
answer  of  young  men  that  parents,  after 
their  children’s  education  is  hnished,  might 
be  satisfied  with  a  quieter  and  less  expensive 
style  of  life,  and  not  grudge  their  children 
those  enjoyments  which  nature  has  clearly 
intended  for  youth  and  manhood. 

In  most  professions  a  man  who  has 
worked  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  yeais 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  retire  on  a  pension  ; 
that  is,  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  income. 
Whatever  exceptions  may  be  cited  to  the 
contrary,  our  schools  and  universities,  for 
instance,  are  clearly  sufferers,  because  pro¬ 
fessors  and  tutors  are  not  enabled,  or 
forced,  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  old 
age.  Dr.  Arnold  expressed  a  very  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  maximum  of  years  that 
a  master  or  headmaster  of  a  public  school 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  his  work. 
Other  voices  have  been  raised  against  the 
Uurversities  allowing  heads  of  houses,  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  tutors  to  retain  their  offices  to 
the  very  last  day  of  their  life.  We  know, 
of  course,  of  exceptions,  of  men  lecturing, 
and  lecturing  successfully,  for  thiity  and 
forty  years.  But,  as  a  rule,  a  professor 
as  he  grows  old,  however  excellent  work 
he  may  still  do  by  himself,  finds  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  that  warm  sympathy  with 
the  rising  generation  which  is  essential  to 
make  his  lectures  really  efficient.  His  own 
studies  are  apt  to  become  more  and  more 
special  and  narrow,  and  he  often  finds  it 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
progress  of  discovery  that  changes  the 
whole  aspect  of  every  science  from  year  to 
year.  By  all  means  let  the  old  professor 
continue  to  lecture,  if  he  likes,  but  let 
younger  men  be  appointed  as  his  deputies 
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or  associates.  It  is  a  real  injustice  to 
younger  men,  whose  lives  are  passing 
away,  that  they  should  have  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  utilizing  their  knowledge  by  teach¬ 
ing  in  our  Universities,  or  that  they  should 
succeed  to  a  Chair  when  they  themselves 
are  no  longer  in  the  vigor  of  life.  Some¬ 
times  the  study  of  a  science  has  been  par¬ 
alyzed  for  years  because — all  professorial 
chairs  being  occupied  by  men  who  would 
not,  because  they  could  not,  resign — there 
was  no  prospect  of  employment  for  young¬ 
er  men,  and  when  at  last  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
curred  there  were  hardly  any  candidates 
fit  to  be  successors.  In  Continental  uni¬ 
versities  the  system  of  Profenoret  txiraor- 
dinarii  and  Privatdocents  supplies  a  cer¬ 
tain  remedy  of  the  evil  complained  of,  but 
here,  too,  the  Profettoret  ordinarii  become 
sometimes  a  drag  on  the  advance  of  sci¬ 
ence,  because  there  is  too  little  induce¬ 
ment  to  make  them  resign. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  same 
mischief  in  other  professions,  caused  by 
men  remaining  in  office  beyond  the  limits 
of  time  so  clearly  indicated  by  nature. 
Old  generals,  gouty  admirals,  deaf  judges, 
and  bedridden  Bishops  are  not  unknown 
in  this  as  in  other  countries.  But  nowhere 
does  this  incubus  of  old  age  prove  more 
disastrous  than  in'  politics.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  knowing  when  to  retire  is 
the  true  test  of  a  great  statesman.  But  if 
there  is  any  office  which  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  surrender  it  is  political  office. 
Nearly  all  Ministers  nowadays  are  over 
fifty  or  sixty,  and  they  often  cling  to  office 
till  they  are  seventy  or  eighty.  It  is-in 
their  case,  more  than  in  any  other,  that 
the  necessity  of  experience  and  wisdun^  is 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  their  unnatural 
pretensions.  But  experience  and  wisdom 
are  not  the  exclusive  property  uf  old  age, 
while  too  much  experience  may  even  unfit 
a  man  for  that  quick  insight  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  required  for  political  action.  That 
old  men  should  be  consulted  is  perfectly 
natural,  but  that  they  should  have  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  fate  of  the  next  generation 
entirely  in  their  hands  admits  of  no  justi¬ 
fication.  The  Germans  had  an  old  proverb 
which  went  much  further,  and  denied  to 
those  who  could  no  longer  fight  the  right 
of  giving  advice. 

'*  Die  nioht  mit  thaten, 

Die  nicht  mit  rathen." 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  even  in  coun¬ 


cil  the  presence  of  old  men  is  dangerous. 
The  authority  claimed  by  old  age,  and  the 
respect  naturally  paid  to  it  by  the  younger 
generation,  must  interfere  with  the  easy 
and  natural  transaction  of  business.  If  it 
is  difficult  for  an  old  man  to  bear  opposi* 
tion  and  to  brook  rebuke  from  a  younger 
man,  it  is  equally  difficult  for  a  young 
politician  to  bow  to  authority  or  to  believe 
in  the  infallibility  of  old  age.  What  is 
the  result  ?  The  old  statesman  gradually 
finds  himself  deserted  by  his  honest  and 
independent  friends,  while  opportunists 
and  flatterers  surround  the  old  chief  and 
help  to  extinguish  in  him  the  last  rem¬ 
nants  of  humility  and  of  mistrust  in  his 
own  judgment.  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
it  has  often  been  said,  ought  to  be  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  in  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try  argument  ought  always  to  be  stronger 
than  any  amount  of  authority.  Men  of 
about  the  same  age  can  afford  to  give  and 
take,  but  a  man  of  thirty  cannot  well  give 
to  a  man  of  eighty,  and  a  man  of  eighty 
cannot  well  take  from  a  man  of  thirty. 
And  yet,  if  we  look  at  the  history  of  the 
world,  political  wisdom  has  certainly  not 
been  the  exclusive  property  of  old  age.  A 
mere  stripling,  such  as  Pitt,  was  a  better 
man  at  the  wheel  than  even  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington  when,  in  his  old  age,  he 
acted  as  steersman  to  the  vessel  of  State. 
In  our  days  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine 
that  a  man  of  twenty  or  thirty  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  an  Under- Secretary  of  State,  to 
say  noUiing  of  bis  being  Prime  Minister. 
And  yet,  take  it  all  in  all,  for  practical 
work,  a  man  of  thirty  is  a  better  man  than 
a  man  of  eighty,  and  the  sooner  men  of 
eighty  learn  that  lesson  the  better  for 
themselves  and  for  the  country  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  serve.  There  are  exceptions,  there 
are  brilliant  exceptions,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany. 
But  exceptions  in  such  cases  are  apt  here¬ 
after  to  become  precedents,  and  to  prove 
extremely  dangerous  in  less  exceptional 
cases.  Outside  the  fight  of  parties  the 
voice  of  the  old  statesman  will  always  be 
listened  to,  and  carry  conviction  to  many 
a  wavering  mind.  But  if  he  remains  in 
the  turmoil  of  political  warfare  he  will 
meet  with  harsh  usage,  his  best  motives 
will  be  suspected,  and  the  good  fame  of 
his  youth  and  manhood  will  often  be  tar¬ 
nished  by  the  mistakes,  however  well  inten- 
tioned,  of  his  old  age. 
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To  return  once  more  to  India,  from 
whence  we  started.  Nn  doubt  the  ideal 
scheme  of  life,  traced  out  by  Manu,  is  no 
longer  possible,  after  the  contact  between 
the  ancient  civilization  of  the  East  and  the 
modern  civilization  of  the  West.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  past  still  exercises  its  fascina¬ 
tion  over  some  superior  minds,  and  the 
ides  that  there  is  a  time  when  the  old 
should  make  room  for  the  young,  and 
when  meditation  should  take  the  place  of 
active  life,  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten 
among  the  sons  of  India.  A  biography 
has  lately  been  published  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Kathiawad,  Gaorishankar 
Udayashankar,  C.S.I.*  It  relates  a  life 
full  of  hard  and  most  important  work,  a 
life  of  struggle,  of  temptation,  and  of 
wonderful  success  ;  the  life  not  only  of  a 
conscientious  administrator,  but  of  a  de¬ 
termined  diplomatist,  holding  his  own 
against  the  best  men  in  the  Indian  service, 
and  in  the  end  recognized  by  all,  from 
Mountstuart  Kiphinstone  to  Lord  Reay,  as 
an  honest  and  unselfish  man,  worthy  to  be 
named  by  the  side  of  such  native  states¬ 
men  as  Sir  Salar  Jung,  Sir  T.  Madao  Rao, 
and  Sir  Dinkar  Rao.  Only  three  years 
ago,  in  December,  1886,  when  Lord  Reay 
had  paid  a  visit  to  the  venerable  states 
man,  be  said  of  him  :  “  Certainly,  of  all 
the  happy  moments  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  spend  in  India,  those  which  I 
spent  in  the  presence  of  that  remarkable 
man  remain  engrafted  on  my  memory.  I 
was  struck  as  much  by  the  clearness  of  his 
intellect  as  by  the  simplicity  and  fairness 
and  openness  of  his  mind  ;  and  if  we  ad¬ 
mire  wise  administrators,  we  also  admire 
straightforward  advisers,  those  who  tell 
their  chiefs  the  real  truth  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  country  and  their  subjects. 
In  seeing  the  man  who  freed  the  State 
from  all  encumbrances,  who  restored  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  to  the  villages, 
who  settled  grave  disputes  with  Junaghad, 
who  got  rid  of  refractory  Jemadars,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  what  could  be  done  by 
singleness  of  purpose  and  strength  of  char¬ 
acter.  ’  ’  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
give  even  a  short  outline  of  the  excellent 
services  rendered  to  bis  country,  and  in¬ 
directly  to  England,  by  Gaorishankar  dur¬ 
ing  the  fifty-seven  years  of  his  active  life. 

*  Oaorithankar  Udayashankar,  C.8.I.,  Ex- 
Minisler  of  Bhavnagar,  note  on  retirement  as  a 
Sanydai.  By  Javerilal  rmiasbankar  Yajnik. 
Bombay,  1889. 


The  affairs  of  Siervia,  Bulgaria,  and  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  the  intrigues  of  King  Milan, 
Queen  Natalie,  and  Prince  Karageorgow- 
itch,  would  seem  to  be  of  greater  interest 
to  the  public  at  large  than  the  healthy 
growth  and  powerful  development  of  the 
native  States  of  India  under  English  pro¬ 
tection.  And  yet  Gaorisbankar’s  life  is 
full  of  dramatic  interest.  He  had  to  do 
battle  with  many  King  Milans,  with  many 
Queen  Natalies,  even  with  some  rebellions 
mountain- chiefs,  such  as  Karageorgowitch, 
and  he  has  come  out  victorious  from  all 
his  fights.  He  not  only  established  the 
independence  of  the  state  of  Bhavnagar, 
but  he  introduced  a  reformed  system  of 
administration,  founded  excellent  schools, 
built  model  prisons,  encouraged  useful 
railways,  and  made  Bhavnagar  a  model 
among  the  protected  principalities  of  In¬ 
dia.  In  1878,  when  he  was  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  and  when  the  idea  of  retiring 
from  the  world  had  already  ripened  in  bis 
mind,  he  was  once  more  complimented  by 
Sir  J.  B.  Peile  in  the  following  tenns  :  — 
“Gaorishankar  has  risen  through  every 
stage  of  a  laborious  life  to  this  crown  and 
consummation  of  an  honorable  public  ca¬ 
reer,  a  career  which  ho  began  in  a  hum¬ 
ble  position  in  the  old  school  of  custom 
and  ends  as  a  cautious  leader  in  the  new 
school  of  reform.” 

This  is  the  man  who,  on  January  13th, 
1879,  resigned  his  office  as  Minister,  and, 
full  of  years  and  honors,  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  of  following  the  example  of  the 
ancient  Brahmans,  and  retiring  into  the 
forest.  He  prepared  himself  for  that  stop 
by  a  deeper  study  of  the  Upaniahads  and 
the  Ved&nta  philosophy  than  had  bt>en 
possible  to  him  during  the  years  of  his 
busy  life.  He  then  retired  to  a  garden- 
house  outside  the  old  town,  where  he  was 
still  accessible  to  his  friends,  and  where 
bis  chief  and  bis  former  colleagues  often 
came  to  consult  him.  He  had  become  a 
counsellor,  but  he  no  longer  interfered  in 
ublic  or  private  affairs.  At  last,  in  1887, 
is  yearning  after  a  purely  spiritual  life, 
and  his  desire  to  throw  off  all  the  fetters 
and  affections  that  might  still  bind  him  to 
this  life,  became  so  strong  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  enter  on  the  fourth  stage  of  life 
and  to  become  a  Samnydsi.  The  time  had 
come,  he  declared,  that  he  should  prepare 
himself  for  holy  dying  by  a  complete  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  active  concerns  of  this 
world  and  by  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
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thoughts  of  a  life  to  come.  He  wrote 
letters  to  all  his  friends,  bidding  them 
farewell  for  this  life.  1  myself  was  one 
of  those  tc  whom  he  said  good-by,  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  had  left  the  world,  that  he  had 
changed  his  name,  and  that  all  correspond¬ 
ence  between  him  and  the  onter  world 
must  henceforth  cease.  These  were  the 
last  lines  of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
me  in  July,  1886  ; — 

“  My  health  is  failing  and  I  have  made  np 
my  mind  to  enter  into  the  fourth  order  or  As- 
rama.  Thereby  I  shall  attain  that  stage  in  life 
when  I  shall  free  from  all  the  oares  and 
anxieties  of  this  worid  and  shall  hare  nothing 
to  do  with  my  present  circnmstanoes. 

After  leading  a  pnblio  life  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  I  think  there  is  nothing  left  for 
me  to  desire,  except  this  life,  which  will  en¬ 
able  my  Atma  fself]  to  be  one  with  ParanuUma 
[Supreme  Self],  as  shown  by  the  enlightened 
sages  of  old.  When  this  is  accomplished  a 
man  is  free  from  birth  and  re-births,  and  what 
can  I  wish  more  than  what  will  free  me  from 
them,  and  give  me  means  to  attain  Moksha 
[spiritual  fre^om^  ? 

“  My  learned  Fnend,  I  shall  be  a  Samnydsi 
in  a  few  days,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  total 
change  of  life.  I  shall  no  more  be  able  to  ad¬ 
dress  you,  and  I  send  yon  this  letter  to  conrey 
my  last  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  life, 
and  my  regards  which  yon  so  well  deserre." 

Every  effort  was  made  by  bis  native 
friends  and  by  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Fmglisb  Government  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose.  Every  argument  that  could 
appeal  to  his  common  sense,  his  sense  of 
duty,  aye,  even  his  vanity,  was  used,  but 
used  in  vain.  He  was  not  so  silly  aa  to 
attempt  to  copy  slavishly  the  example  of 
the  ancient  Samnt/dsis,  and  to  court  death 
in  the  wilderness.  He  remained  in  his 
retirement,  only  he  adopted  a  much  stricter 
discipline,  and  a  more  rigorous  seclusion 
from  the  outer  world.  He  was  not  so 
childish,  or  rather  so  senile,  as  to  imagine 
that  any  one  in  this  life  was  really  indis¬ 
pensable.  He  knew  that  younger  men 
would  do  his  work  as  well,  if  not  better 
than  himself.  And  he  felt  that,  having 
done  his  duty  to  the  world,  he  might  be 
free  during  the  few  remaining  years  to  do 
his  duty  to  himself.  I  believe  the  old 
man  is  still  alive,  now  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  When  I  last  heard  of  him,  through 
Ilia  son,  he  was  in  full  pos.session  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  with  a  memory  unim- 
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paired.  He  has  become,  in  his  old  age,  a 
zealous  student  of  Sanskrit,  and,  to  judge 
from  what  he  has  published,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy  is  pro¬ 
found.  He  is  now  simply  waiting  for 
death,  and  fitting  himself  to  die,  follow¬ 
ing  the  words  of  Manu  (vi.,  43)  : — 

Let  not  the  hermit  long  for  death. 

Nor  cling  to  this  terrestrial  state  ; 

Their  Lord’s  behests  aa  servants  wait, 

8o  let  him,  called,  resign  his  breath.” 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Minister  of 
Bhavnagar  remained  in  office  long  beyond 
the  time  when  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
retire.  He  was  seventy-four  when  he  sur¬ 
rendered  the  Ministry.  Still,  he  is  one  of 
very  few  statesmen  who,  even  at  that  time, 
would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
room  for  others,  and  to  reserve  a  span  of 
life  for  themselves,  as  a  preparation  for  a 
better  life.  His  intellect  was  unimpaired, 
his  body  vigorous,  and  bis  friends  were 
clamorous  for  him  to  remain  in  power. 
But  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded.  He  was  influenced,  no  doubt,  in 
his  choice,  by  the  teaching  of  the  old  sages 
of  India,  but  his  own  judgment  also  must 
have  helped  him  to  obey  the  voice  of  na¬ 
ture.  To  all  who  have  eais  to  bear,  that 
voice  declares  in  unmistakable  tones  that 
there  is  a  time  for  everything.  There  is 
a  time  to  be  young  and  there  is  a  time  to 
be  old.  Our  modem  society  is  out  of  gear 
because  that  lesson  of  nature  is  not  obeyed. 
To  die  in  harness  has  become  the  ideal  of 
almost  every  old  man.  But  what  might 
be  the  right  ideal  for  a  cab-horse  is  not 
necessarily  the  right  ideal  for  a  human  be¬ 
ing.  In  several  branches  of  the  public 
service  a  remedy  has  been  applied — not 
the  drastic  remedy  of  the  Bactrians  and 
Caspians,  but  the  more  gentle  pressure  of 
the  Indian  law-givers.  Men  are  made  to 
withdraw  into  the  forest  on  a  retiring  pen¬ 
sion,  and  it  has  not  been  found  that  the 
army  and  navy  have  suffered  under  young 
generals  and  vigorous  admirals.  The  same 
system  ought  to  be  applied  to  all  other 
professions,  more  particularly  to  our  schools 
and  universities.  After  twenty-five  years 
of  hard  work  a  man  ought  to  be  enabled 
to  rest  from  his  labors,  if  he  likes,  and 
the  young  should  be  allowed  to  have  their 
day. — New  Review, 
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BY  JOHN  ADDINGTON  STMOND8. 

How  am  I  to  fulfil  the  promise  I  hare  rolnmcs,  besides  writing  a  large  amount  of 
made  of  writing  “  A  Page  of  my  Life”  f  miscellaneous  matter,  and  three  volumes 


My  life  is  so  monotonous  among  these 
mountains  of  Graubiinden — the  snow-land- 
scapc  around  me  spreads  so  uniform  be¬ 
neath  the  burning  sun  or  roof  of  frozen 
cloud,  that  a  month,  a  week,  a  day,  de¬ 
tached  from  this  calm  background,  can 
have  but  little  interest  for  actors  on  the 
wide  stage  of  the  world. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  came  to  Davos, 
broken  down  in  health,  and  with  a  poor 
prospect  of  being  able  to  prolong  my  days 
upon  this  earth.  I  did  not  mean  to  abide 
here  ;  but  having  regained  a  little  strength 
I  hoped  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  Nile-boat. 
The  cure  of  lung  disease  by  Alpine  air  and 
sun  and  cold  was  hardly  known  in  England 
at  that  time.  When  I  found  my  health 
improve  beyond  all  expectation,  the  desire 
to  remain  where  I  was,  to  let  well  alone, 
and  to  avuid  that  fatiguing  journey  to 
Cairo,  came  over  me.  Slung  in  my  ham¬ 
mock  among  the  fir  trees  of  the  forest, 
watching  the  August  sunlight  slant  athwart 
their  branches,  the  squirrels  leap  from 
bough  to  bough  above  my  head,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  life  itself  would  not  be  worth 
living  at  the  price  of  perpetual  travelling 
in  search  of  health.  I  was  thirty-six  years 
of  age  ;  and,  reviewing  the  twenty-three 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  I  went  to 
Hanover  as  a  boy  of  thirteen,  I  found  that 
I  had  never  spent  more  than  three  months 
in  one  place.  At  all  hazards  I  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  these  peregrinations,  looked 
the  future  calmly  in  the  face,  and  wrote 
twenty-two  sonnets  on  ‘‘  The  Thought  of 
Death.”  Then  I  informed  my  good  and 
famous  physician  in  London  that  I  meant 
to  disobey  his  orders  and  to  shut  myself 
up  for  the  next  seven  months  in  this  snow¬ 
bound  valley.  He  replied  that  if  I  liked 
to  leave  my  vile  body  to  the  Davos  doctors 
that  was  my  affair  ;  he  had  warned  me.” 
In  the  following  spring  I  wrote  an  article 
on  my  experience,  which  was  printed  in  a 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and 
which  contributed  something  perhaps  to 
the  foundation  of  the  English  Colony  at 
Davos  Platz. 

Since  then,  Davos  has  been  my  principal 
place  of  residence.  I  have  worked  inces¬ 
santly  at  literature — publishing  twenty 


which  still  remain  inedited.  The  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  these  tasks  have  been 
performed  were  not  altogether  favorable. 
Every  book  I  needed  for  study  and  refer¬ 
ence  had  to  be  dragged  to  the  height  of 
5,200  feet  above  the  sea.  A  renowned 
Oxford  scholar  was  ’paying  me  a  visit  once, 
when,  looking  round  my  modest  shelves, 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  sardonic  grin  pe¬ 
culiar  to  him  :  ”  Nobody  can  write  a  book 
here  1”  I  knew  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  write  a  good  book  in  Davos  ;  that  I 
could  not  hope  to  attain  perfection  or  ful¬ 
ness  of  enidition  in  the  absence  from  great 
libraries,  in  the  deprivation  of  that  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulus  which  comes  from  the 
clash  of  mind  with  mind.  But  my  desire 
has  always  been  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
business,  and  to  turn  drawbacks,  so  far  as 
in  me  lay,  into  advantages.  Therefore  I 
would  not  allow  myself  to  be  discouraged 
at  the  outset.  I  reflected  that  the  long 
leisure  afforded  by  Davos,  my  seclusion 
from  the  petty  affairs  of  society  and  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  marvellous  brain  tonic  of  the 
mountain  air  would  be  in  themselves  some 
compensation  for  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
more  fortunately  situated  students.  More¬ 
over,  I  have  never  been  able  to  take  liter¬ 
ature  very  seriously.  Life  seems  so  much 
graver,  more  important,  more  permanently 
interesting  than  books.  Literature  is  what 
Aristotle  called  dtayary^ — an  honest, 
healthful,  harmless  pastime.  Then,  too, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  remarked,  ‘‘it  is 
too  late  to  be  ambitions.”  Occupation, 
that  indispensable  condition  of  mental  and 
physical  health,  was  ready  to  my  hand  in 
literary  works  ;  and  I  determined  to  write 
for  my  own  satisfaction  without  scrupulous 
anxiety  regarding  the  result. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  soon  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention.  I  resolved  to  throw 
myself  as  far  as  possible  into  their  friend¬ 
ship  and  their  life.  These  people  of  Grau- 
biinden  are  in  many  ways  remarkable  and 
different  from  the  other  Swiss.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  they  first  joined  the 
Confederation  in  the  year  1803,  having 
previously,  for  nearly  four  centuries,  con¬ 
stituted  a  separate  and  independent  state 
— highly  democratic  in  the  forms  of  gov- 
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emment,  but  aristocratic  in  feeling  and 
social  customs,  proud  of  their  ancient  no¬ 
bility,  accustomed  to  rule  subject  Italian 
territories  and  to  deal  with  sovereigns  as 
ambassadors  or  generals.  These  peculiar¬ 
ities  in  the  past  history  of  the  Canton  have 
left  their  traces  on  the  present  generation. 
Good  breeding,  a  high  average  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  active  political  instincts,  manliness 
and  sense  of  personal  freedom  are  conspic¬ 
uous  even  among  the  poorest  peasants. 
Nowhere,  I  take  it,  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  have  republican  institutions  and  re¬ 
publican  virtues  developed  more  favorably. 
Nowhere  is  the  social  atmosphere  of  a 
democracy  more  agreeable  at  the  present 
moment.  What  I  have  learned  from  my 
Graubiinden  comrades,  and  what  I  owe  to 
them,  cannot  be  here  described  in  full. 
But  their  companionship  has  become  an 
essential  ingredient  in  my  life — a  healthy 
and  refreshing  relief  from  solitary  studies 
and  incessant  quill-driving. 

So  much  about  my  existence  as  a  man 
of  letters  at  Davos  had  to  be  premised  in 
order  that  the  “  Page  of  My  Life”  which 
I  have  promised,  should  be  made  intelli¬ 
gible.  And  now  I  really  do  not  know  what 
page  to  tear  out  and  present  here.  Chance 
must  decide.  My  desk-diary  for  this  year 
(1889)  happens  to  lie  open  at  the  date, 
Fcbruaiy  28.  That  page  will  do  as  well 
as  any  other. 

Friends  are  kind  enough  to  come  and 
stay  with  us  sometimes,  even  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  We  had  been  enjoying  visits  from 
one  of  the  British  Museum  librarians, 
from  an  eminent  English  man  of  letters 
and  his  more  than  beautiful  wife,  and  also 
from  a  Secretary  of  Legation  to  one  of  the 
German  Courts.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year  sleighing-parties,  to¬ 
boggan-races,  and  the  other  amusements 
of  the  season  had  been  going  forward.  I 
was  further  occupied  with  founding  a 
gymnasium  for  the  young  men  of  Davos, 
which  occasioned  endless  colloquies  at 
night  in  the  dusky  rooms  of  the  old  Rath- 
aus,  followed  by  homeward  walks  across 
the  noiseless  snow,  beneath  the  sharp  and 
scintillating  stars.  Ail  this  while  I  had 
been  correcting  the  proofs  of  my  book  on 
Carlo  Oozzi,  and  composing  four  laborious 
essays  on  that  puzzling  phenomenon  which 
we  call  ”  Style.”  I  was  fairly  tired  and 
wanted  a  change  of  scene.  So  I  proposed 
to  one  of  my  daughters  that  we  should  pay 
a  long-contemplated  visit  to  some  Swiss 


friends  living  at  Ilanz  in  the  Vorder  Khein- 
thal,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  BiindnerOber- 
land. 

Behold  us  starting  then  for  our  thirteen 
hours’  sleighing  journey,  wrapped  from 
head  to  foot  in  furs  !  It  is  about  half, 
past  six  on  a  cold  gray  morning,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  standing  at  3°  F.,  a  sombre 
canopy  of  mist  threatening  snow,  and  the 
blue-nosed  servants  of  the  watering-place 
torpidly  shivering  back  to  their  daily  la¬ 
bors  like  congealed  snakes.  Davos  Platz 
does  not  look  attractive  at  this  hour  of  a 
winter  morning,  when  the  chimneys  of  the 
big  hotels  and  bake-houses  are  pouring 
forth  spirals  of  tawny  smoke,  which  the 
frozen  air  repels  and  forces  back  to  blend 
with  vapors  lying  low  along  the  stream. 
Tearing  through  the  main  street  on  such 
occasions,  I  always  wonder  how  long  what 
boasts  to  be  a  “  Luft-kur-ort,”  or  health- 
resort,  depending  on  the  purity  of  air  for 
its  existence,  will  bear  the  strain  of  popu¬ 
larity  and  rapid  increase. 

As  we  break  away  into  the  open  country 
these  gloomy  thoughts  are  dispelled.  For 
now  the  sun,  rising  behind  the  mountains 
of  Sestig  in  gold  and  crimson,  scatters  the 
mist  and  gives  the  promise  of  a  glorious 
day.  Spires  and  pinnacles  of  burnished 
silver  smite  the  flawless  blue  of  heaven. 
The  vapor  round  their  flanks  and  forests 
melts  imperceptibly  into  amber  haze  ;  and 
here  and  there  broad  stripes  of  dazzling 
sunlight  turn  the  undulating  snow-fields 
round  our  path  to  sheets  of  argent  mail 
thickly  studded  with  diamonds — crystals 
of  the  night  Every  leafless  larch  or  alder 
by  the  stream-bed  is  encrusted  with  spark¬ 
ling  frost-jewels,  and  the  torrents,  hurry¬ 
ing  to  the  Rhine,  chafe  and  foam  against 
gigantic  masses  of  gray-green  ice,  lipped 
with  fantastically  curving  snow-wreaths. 
We  are  launched  on  the  intoxication  of  a 
day-long  sleigh-drive.  Hour  after  hour 
passes  with  no  change  but  the  change  of 
postilions  and  horses,  occasional  halts  at 
wayside  inns,  and  the  ever-varying  pageant 
of  the  frozen  landscape  unrolled  around  us. 
Ravines  and  gorges,  to  which  the  sunlight 
never  pierces,  but  walks  with  feet  of  fire 
along  the  cliffs  above,  turning  those  bris¬ 
tling  pines  against  the  sky-line  into  burning 
busbes,  and  sleeping  for  miles  upon  white 
ridges  whence  the  avalanche  descends. 
Slow  climbings  up  warm  slopes  between 
the  red  tranks  of  larches,  where  squirrels 
flirt  upon  the  russet  needles  shed  through 
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unatirred  air.  Break-neck  gallopinga  down 
steep  snow-covered  bills,  through  sleepy 
villages,  past  wagons  laden  with  enormous 
tree-stems,  under  the  awful  icicles  sus¬ 
pended  like  shining  swords  of  Damocles 
from  cliffs  a  hundred  feet  above  our  heads. 
Ilow  so  many  tons  of  ice,  apparently  defy¬ 
ing  the  law  of  gravitation,  keep  their  place 
upon  those  precipices  through  a  winter, 
increasing  imperceptibly  in  volume,  yet 
never  altering  their  shape,  nor  showing  the 
least  sign  of  moisture  at  their  extremities, 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  growth  of  ice  cataracts 
from  little  springs  hidden  in  the  crannies 
of  black  drizzling  rocks  ought  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated  by  a  competent  scientific  authority. 
It  is  a  standing  wonder  to  the  layman. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  a  kind  of  in¬ 
toxication  in  such  a  journey.  But  a  bet¬ 
ter  word  for  the  effect  would  perhaps  be 
hypnotism.  You  resent  any  disturbance 
or  alteration  of  the  main  conditions,  ex¬ 
cept  to  eat  or  drink  at  intervals,  you  do 
not  want  to  stop.  You  are  annoyed  to 
think  that  it  will  ever  end.  And  all  the 
while  you  go  on  dreaming,  meditating  in- 
consecutively,  smoking,  exchanging  som¬ 
nolent  remarks  with  your  companion  or 
your  driver,  turning  over  in  your  mind  the 
work  which  you  have  quitted  or  the  work 
you  have  begun.  This  day  my  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  the  national  hero  of 
Graubiinden,  Georg  Jenatsch — a  person¬ 
age  like  some  one  in  the  Book  of  Judges — 
the  Samson  who  delivered  his  oppressed 
tribesmen  from  the  hands  of  their  Amale- 
kites,  Moabites,  and  Philistines  (French 
and  Spanish  and  Austrian  armies),  during 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Georg  Jenatsch 
accompanied  me  through  the  hypnotism  of 
that  drive.  We  passed  some  of  the  scenes 
of  his  great  exploits — the  frightful  cliffs 
of  the  ^hyn-pass,  over  which  he  brought 
his  Engadine  troops  one  winter  night  by 
a  forced  march,  losing  several  heavy-armed 
men  among  their  murderous  ravines — the 
meadows  of  Valendas,  where  he  defeated 
the  population  of  the  Oberland  in  a  pitched 
battle  at  night,  fighting  up  to  the  waist  in 
snow  and  staining  it  with  blood — the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Ortenstein,  where  lie  murdered 
Pompey  Plants  with  his  own  hands  among 
the  tyrant’s  armed  allies  one  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing — the  church  of  Scharaus,  where,  to 
use  his  own  words,  he  “  lied  so  much,” 
before  he  exchanged  the  pastor’s  gown 
and  ruff  for  casque  of  steel  and  harquebuss 


— the  village  of  Rusis,  in  which  he  held 
his  Reign  of  Terror,  torturing  and  behead¬ 
ing  the  partisans  of  the  Spanish  Crown.* 
It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  journey.  Following  the 
Landwasser  and  the  Albula,  we  reached 
the  Rhine  at  Thusis,  and  drove  along  its 
banks  to  the  point  where  the  solitary  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Rhaznus  frowns  above  melancholy 
precipices,  crested  with  enormous  Scotch 
firs,  surveying  the  gloomy  eddies  of  the 
river.  Then  we  turned  suddenly  aside, 
and  began  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Vor- 
der- Rhein,  among  the  weird  earth-chasms 
of  Vers4men.  That  is  a  really  hideous 
place,  unlike  anything  but  the  sinister 
Baize,  which  break  away  below  Yoltessa. 
But  here,  six  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
road,  the  inaccessible  Rhine  chafes,  throt¬ 
tled  in  its  stony  gorge,  and  the  earth-slopes 
above,  forever  crumbling  away  and  shoot¬ 
ing  stones  down  on  the  traveller,  rise  to  an 
equal  height,  dismal,  forlorn,  abandoned 
by  the  beautifying  veil  of  snow,  which 
slides  away  from  them  in  avalanches,  rent 
and  ploughed  into  ravines  as  by  the  malice 
of  some  evil  spirit.  Day  was  well-nigh 
spent  when  we  emerged  from  these  dan¬ 
gerous  chasms  into  the  woods  which  close 
the  entrance  to  the  Safien-thal.  The  un¬ 
earthly  ethereal  lucidity  which  winter  skies 
assume  at  sunset  in  our  mountains  sheds 
soft  lights  of  amber  and  of  rose  upon  the 
distant  range  of  Tudi,  and  bathed  the 
ridges  of  Calandaand  the  Alps  of  Steins  in 
violet  glory.  Our  horses  toiled  slowly  up¬ 
ward  through  the  forest,  whose  sombre 
trunks  and  sable  plumage  made  the  distant 
glow  more  luminous — crunching  with  their 
hoofs  a  snow-path  hard  as  Carrara  marble, 
and  grinding  the  runners  of  the  sleigh  into 
the  track,  which  shrieked  at  every  turning. 
That  is  the  only  noise — this  short,  sharp 
shriek  of  the  frozen  snow,  that,  and  the 
driver’s  whip,  and  the  jingling  bells  upon 
the  harness — you  hear  upon  a  sleigh-drive. 
And  these  noises  have  much  to  do  with  its 
hypnotism. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  left  the 
wood,  and  broke  away  again  at  a  full  gal¬ 
lop  for  Ilanz.  In  a  broad,  golden  space 
of  sky  hung  the  young  moon  and  the 
lanet  Venus,  lustrous  as  pearl  illuminated 
y  some  inner  fire,  and  the  whole  open 


*  I  hope  to  write  a  book  on  Georg  Jenatsch 
and  his  part  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War  this 
winter. 
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valley  lay  still  and  white  beneath  the 
heavens. 

Ilanz  is  a  little  walled  town — proud  of 
its  right  to  be  called  Stadt  and  not  Dorf, 
in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  large 
houses,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  l>y 
noble  families  with  wealth  acquired  in  for¬ 
eign  service.  Their  steep  gabled  roofs, 
towers,  and  portals,  charged  with  heraldic 
emblazonry,  cluster  together  in  a  labyrinth 
of  alleys.  Orchards  stretch  on  every  side 
around  the  town-walls,  which  are  pierced 
with  old  gatewavs,  where  the  arms  of 
Schmid  von  Griineck,  Salis,  Plants,  and 
Capoul  shine  out  in  ancient  carvings,  rich* 
ly-gilt  and  highly-colored.  The  sleepy 
little  town  is  picturesque  in  every  detail,  and 
rapidly  falling  into  decay.  From  being  a 
nest  of  swashbucklers  and  captains  of  ad¬ 
venture,  it  has  become  the  centre  of  an 
agricultural  district,  where  Swiss  provincial 
history  is  languidly  carried  on  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  aristocratic  folk  who  built 
the  brave  old  mansions.  One  narrow  and 
tortuous  street  ruus  through  the  town 
from  main  gate  to  gate.  On  the  further 
side,  among  the  orchards,  stands  the  house 
of  our  Swiss  friends,  under  whose  hospi¬ 
table  roof  I  left  my  daughter.  At  the 
other  side  is  the  principal  inn,  close  to  the 
covered  w*>oden  bridge  across  the  Rhine  ; 
and  here  I  took  up  my  own  quarters.  The 
street  between  offered  a  variety  of  dangers 
during  the  night-hours.  It  was  innocent 
of  lamps,  and  traffic  had  turned  it  into  a 
glassy  sheet  of  treacherous,  discolored 
ice. 

There  was  a  concert  and  a  ball  in  the 
hotel  that  evening.  A  singing-club  for 
male  voices,  renowned  throughout  the 
Canton  under  its  name  of  ‘  ‘  Ligia  Gri  scha,  ’  ’ 
assembles  once  a  year  at  Ilanz,  gives  a  mu¬ 
sical  entertainment,  sups  in  state,  dances 
till  dawn,  and  disperses  in  the  morning  to 
homes  among  the  hills.  I  always  wished 
to  be  present  at  one  of  this  club’s  meet 
ings,  and  had  timed  my  visit  to  Ilanz  ac¬ 
cordingly.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  old 
State  of  Graubiinden  was  composed  of  three 
Ijeagues,  the  eldest  of  which  was  called, 
par  excellence,  the  Grey  League  ;  and  the 
folk  who  formed  it  for  their  freedom  in 
the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
their  hold  in  Ilanz  and  the  neighborhood. 
They  spoke  theu,  and  the  people  still 
speak,  a  dialect  of  rustic  Latin,  which  we 
call  Romansch.  In  this  dialect  the  Grey 


I.<eagne  is  Ligia  Oriaeha.  Hence  the  des¬ 
ignation  of  the  singing-club. 

It  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  seeing 
the  natives  of  the  Biindner  Oberland.  Not 
only  were  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Ilanz 
present  in  full  force,  but  men  and  women 
from  remote  valleys  hidden  in  the  folds  of 
the  surrounding  hills — the  hills  whose 
glories  roll  down  the  fountains  of  the  Rhine 
— had  trooped  into  the  town.  The  con- 
cert-room  was  crammed  to  overflowing. 
Its  low  roof  did  but  little  justice  to  those 
masculine  and  ringing  voices,  which  throb¬ 
bed  and  vibrated  and  beat  against  the  walls 
above  the  densely  packed  heads  of  the  au¬ 
dience.  What  a  striking  sea  of  faces  and 
of  fonns  !  I  wished  that  my  good  friend, 
Dr.  John  Beddoe,  the  illu.«trious  ethnol¬ 
ogist,  had  been  there  to  note  them  ;  for 
the  people  reckon,  I  believe,  among  the 
purest  aboriginals  of  Central  Europe,  They 
are  for  the  most  part  dark-complexioned, 
with  very  black  hair  and  eyebrows  ;  a 
low,  narrow,  rounded  forehead,  ciirving 
upward  to  [a  small  oval  skull  ;  deep-set 
hrilliant  eyes,  placed  close  together,  blaz¬ 
ing  sometimes  like  coals.  The  face  is  nar¬ 
row,  like  the  forehead,  with  a  great  length 
of  nose  and  firmly-formed  prominent  jaws. 
Set  upon  shoulders  of  athletic  breadth  and 
a  sinewy  throat,  this  small  head,  with  its 
packed  and  prominent  features,  gives  the 
impression  of  colossal  and  plastic  strength. 
In  old  men  and  women  the  type  is  won¬ 
derfully  picturesque,  when  the  wrinkles 
and  experience  of  a  lifetime  have  ploughed 
their  record  deep.  But,  as  is  usual  with 
Swiss  mountaineers,  the  young  women  are 
deficient  in  comeliness,  not  to  say  in  grace 
and  beauty  :  and  the  young  men,  though 
more  attractive,  from  their  limber  muscu¬ 
larity  and  free,  disdainful  carriage,  do 
themselves  no  credit  by  their  dress.  Thev 
wear  the  coarsest,  ill-made  home-spun,  ft 
is  only  when  their  superb  forms  are  stripped 
for  athletic  exercise  that  you  discern  in 
them  models  fit  for  Donatello  and  Michel 
Angelo— those  lovers  of  long  limbed,  pon¬ 
derous  -  shouldered,  firmly  -  articulated, 
large-handed  specimens  of  humanity,  with 
powerful  necks  and  small  heads. 

The  faces  of  these  young  men  make  me 
pause  and  wonder.  They  are  less  like  hu¬ 
man  faces  than  masks.  Sometimes  boldly 
carved,  with  ardent  eyes,  lips  red  as  blood, 
and  a  transparent  olive  skin,  these  faces 
yield  no  index  to  the  character  within  by 
any  changes  of  expression.  The  speech 
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that  comes  from  them  is  simple,  well-bred, 
unimagi native,  destitute  of  ideas  and  emo¬ 
tions.  And  yet  I  know  that  these  same 
men  are  capable  of  the  most  tenacious  pas¬ 
sions,  the  Buddenost  self-abandonment  to 
overmastering  impulse.  It  seems  as 
though  their  concentrated  life  in  village 
homes  had  made  Uiem  all  of  one  piece, 
which,  when  it  breaks  or  yields,  splits  ir¬ 
retrievably  to  fragments. 

I  will  tell  some  stories  which  prove  that 
the  Swiss  peasants,  though  they  look  so 
stolid,  have  in  them  the  stuff  of  tragedy. 
There  was  a  lad  in  a  valley  called  Schaufigg, 
not  long  ago,  who  loved  and  wasbetiothed 
to  a  girl  in  the  llinter  Klieinthal  below 
Splugen.  She  jilted  him,  having  trans¬ 
ferred  her  affections  to  another  ;  and  he 
went  to  take  a  formal  farewell  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart  in  her  home.  Everything  passed 
decorously  :  so  much  so  the  girl’s  brother 
put  bis  horse  into  the  cart  and  drove  the 
rejected  lover  with  his  own  sister  down  to 
Thusis.  The  three  had  reached  that  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Via  Mala  where  the  Rhine 
loses  itself  in  a  very  deep,  narrow  gorge. 
It  is  called  the  “  Verlosene  Loch,”  and  is 
spanned  by  a  slender  bridge  thrown  at 
right  angles  over  the  river,  ilore,  as  they 
were  spinning  menily  down-hill,  the  lad 
stood  up  in  tlie  cart,  sprang  to  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge,  and  dashed  himself  at  one 
bound  into  the  grim  death  of  jagged  rocks 
and  churning  waves  below  them.  It  was 
a  stroke  of  imaginative  fancy  to  commit 
suicide  for  love  just  at  this  spot.  And 
now  a  second  tale  of  desperate  passion.  A 
rich  man  in  the  Prattigau  bad  two  chil¬ 
dren,  a  daughter  and  a  son.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  wheedled  him  into  allowing  her  to 
marry  some  peasant,  who  was  poor  and  an 
unequal  match  in  social  station.  Then  bis 
son  set  his  affections  upon  a  girl  equally 
ineligible.  The  father  stormed  ;  but  the 
youth  wa.s  true  to  bis  plighted  troth.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  temporary  absence  of  the  son,  his 
father  contrived  to  send  the  girl  off  to 
America  with  a  round  sum  of  money.  On 
his  return,  after  hearing  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  the  lad  said  nothing,  but  went 
down  to  the  Landquart  water  in  the  even¬ 
ing  and  drowned  himself  there.  And 
now  a  third  tale.  Last  spring,  in  a  village 
not  three  hours  distant  from  Davos,  lived 
a  young  man  who  was  an  orphan.  Ue  had 
inherited  a  considerable  estate,  and  ex¬ 
pected  more  from  two  uncles.  Life,  could 
he  have  managed  it  prudently,  would  prob¬ 


ably  have  made  him  the  wealthiest  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  he  was,  to 
boot,  a  stalwait  fellow  on  whom  nature 
bad  lavished  all  her  gifts  of  health  and 
comeliness.  Unluckily,  he  loved  a  girl  of 
whom  his  uncles  disapproved  as  a  match 
for  such  a  youth  of  consequence.  One 
Saturday  evening,  as  the  custom  is  here, 
he  went  to  pay  his  addresses  by  stealth  to 
this  maiden  of  his  choice,  and  returning 
early  next  morning,  he  was  upbraided  by 
bis  interfering  uncles.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  replied  ;  but  certainly  he  made 
no  scene  to  speak  of.  When  the  uncles 
left  him,  he  unhooked  his  gun  from  the 
wooden  panelling  of  the  house-room,  went 
out  alone  into  the  copse  hard  by,  and  put 
a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

That  is  the  sort  of  things  of  which  these 
youngsters,  with  their  heavy  gait  and  scorn 
ful  carriage,  are  capable  of  doing.  The 
masks  they  wear  for  their  faces  are  no  in¬ 
dex  to  the  life  that  throbs  within. 

Well,  I  am  digressing  from  Ilanz  and 
the  Ligia  Grischia.  After  the  concert 
there  came  the  banquet,  and  after  the  ban¬ 
quet  came  the  ball.  About  three  in  the 
morning,  having  smoked  many  pipes  with 
friends  in  homespun,  I  retired  to  my  well- 
earned  rest  and  slept  soundly,  although 
the  whole  inn  was  resonant  with  fifes  and 
violins,  and  stamping,  shouting  burschen. 
Y  ou  should  have  seen  the  last  dregs  of  *the 
orgy,  the  petits  crevet  of  Ilanz,  when  I 
came  down  to  breakfast  at  eight.  Some 
of  them  were  still  dancing. 

Next  day  we  took  a  sleigh  and  drove  up 
the  valley  of  Lungnez.  Such  a  silent  snow 
scene  under  the  steady  flooding  sunshine  ! 
The  track  between  wood  and  precipice 
was  just  broad  enough  for  our  runners  till 
we  came  close  to  Villa.  There  the  valley 
expands,  yielding  a  vast  prospect  over  the 
mountains-passes  which  lead  to  Splugen 
and  to  Olivone — a  wilderness  of  _craggy 
peaks  and  billowy  snow.fields,  all  smooth¬ 
ed  and  softened  with  clear  sunshine  and 
blue  shadows.  No  one  can  paint,  no 
words  can  describe,  that  landscape.  It 
must  be  seen  and  then  it  will  never  be 
forgotten.  A  baronial  family,  De  Mont, 
were  lords  of  Villa  in  old  days,  and  now 
they  keep  an  inn  there  in  one  of  their  an¬ 
cestral  houses.  Portraits  of  generals  and 
ladies  look  down  upon  the  casual  guest, 
among  emblazoned  scutcheons  with  famous 
quarterings  —  Scharenstein,  Castclberg, 
Toggenburg  —  discernible  by  specialists 
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who  (like  mynelf)  love  to  trace  a  nation’s 
history  in  its  heraldries.  Photographs  of 
more  recent  De  Monts,  abroad  in  the  world, 
have  a  modest  place  beneath  these  canvases 
upon  the  planks  of  Cembra-pinc  which 
form  the  panelling.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  this  country  to  find  the  homes 
of  people  whose  ancestors  were  counts  or 
barons  of  the  Empire,  nobles  of  Spain  and 
France,  and  whose  descendants  could  bear 
such  titles  if  they  chose,  turned  into  hos- 
telries.  I  sometimes  wonder  what  they 
think  of  American  and  English  tourists. 
When  I  make  inquiries  about  their  former 
state,  and  show  some  knowledge  of  their 
family,  it  is  always  appreciated  in  the 
grave,  dignified  way  these  people  of  Grau- 
bunden  have  with  them. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Villa — letting 
alone  the  annals  of>  Lungnez,  of  which  I 
have  not  here  the  time  to  speak — is  an  old 
.church,  at  Pleif,  built  on  a  buttress  of  the 
hills  far  up  above  the  torrent.  It  occupies 
a  station  which  would  be  singular  in  any 
land  ;  and  it  commands  a  view  of  peaks, 
passes,  glaciers,  and  precipices  which  even 
in  Switzerland  is  rare.  Once  it  was  the 
only  church  in  the  vast  upland  region  it 
surveys.  The  tolling  of  its  bell  brought 
stalwart  Catholics  from  far  and  near,  troop¬ 
ing  under  arms  to  join  their  forces  with 
the  men  of  Ilanz,  Trons,  and  Dissentis, 
and*  then  to  march  with  flying  flags  on 
Chur.  That  was  in  the  times  when  Grau- 
biinden  struggled  in  religious  strife  be¬ 
tween  Catholics  and  Protestants,  partisans 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  sides.  The 
building  is  large  and  of  venerable  antiquity. 
Un  its  walls  hangs  a  huge  oil-painting — 
surprising  to  find  in  such  a  place — a  pic¬ 
ture,  clearly  by  some  Venetian  artist,  of 
the  battle  at  Lepanto,  just  such  a  canvas 
as  one  sees  in  the  Ducal  Palace  on  the  La¬ 
goons.  The  history  of  this  picture,  and 
why  it  came  to  Pleif,  seems  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  but  we  know  that  the  Grisons  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  stout  allies  and  ser¬ 
vants  of  St.  Mark’s. 

It  was  nut  the  inside  of  the  church  at 
Pleif  which  attracted  my  notice,  but  the 
graveyard  round  it,  irregularly  shaped  to 
suit  the  rocky  station,  girt  with  fern- 
plumed  walls,  within  which  were  planted 
ancient  ash-trees.  A  circuit  of  gnarled, 
bent,  twisted,  broken  ash-trees.  In  West¬ 
moreland  or  Yorkshire  they  would  not  have 
had  the  same  significance  ;  but  here,  where 
all  deciduous  trees  are  scarce,  where  the 


very  pine- woods  have  been  swept  away  by 
avalanches  and  the  violence  of  armies,  each 
massive  bole  told  a  peculiar  story.  I 
thought  of  the  young  men,  whose  athletic 
forms  and  faces  like  masks  impressed  my 
fancy,  and  something  breathing  from  the 
leafless  ashes  spoke  to  me  about  them. 
Here  was  the  source  of  their  life’s  poetry  ; 
a  poetry  collected  from  deep  daily  com- 
munings  with  Nature  in  her  shyest,  most 
impressive  moods  ;  a  poetry  infused  into 
their  sense  unconsciously  ;  brought  to  a 
point  and  gathered  into  some  supreme 
emotion  by  meetings  with  a  girl  in  such  a 

[)lace  as  this — the  hours  of  summer  twi- 
ight,  when  the  ash -trees  are  laden  with 
leaves,  and  the  mountains  shrink  away  be¬ 
fore  the  rising  moon,  and  the  torrent 
clamors  in  the  gorge  below,  and  the  vast 
divine  world  expresses  its  meaning  in  one 
simple  ineffaceable  word  of  love.  I 
seemed,  as  I  sat  upon  the  wall  there  in  the 
snowy,  sunny  silence,  to  understand  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  about  the  force  of  passion  and  the 
external  impassiveness  of  this  folk,  whom 
I  dearly  love.  I  felt  why  those  three  lads 
of  whom  I  spoke  had  thrown  their  lives 
away  for  an  emotion,  breaking  to  pieces 
because  the  mainspring  of  their  life  was 
broken — that  which  moved  them,  for 
which  they  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
through  which  the  dominant  influences  of 
nature  on  their  sensitive  humanity  had  be¬ 
come  manifest  in  an  outburst  of  irrevers¬ 
ible  passion.  Then  I  remembered  how  a 
friend  of  mine  from  Trius  talked  to  me 
once  about  the  first  thoughts  of  love 
evoked  in  him,  just  in  a  place  like  this. 
It  was  on  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Cana- 
sch4l,  where  there  is  a  ruined  castle  and  a 
prospect  over  both  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  blending  of  that  mighty  river’s 
fountains  as  it  flows  toward  Chur.  He 
was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  my  friend,  when  he 
saw  the  simple  thing  of  which  he  told  me 
at  the  age  of  twenty -three.  A  pair  of 
lovers  were  seated  on  the  cliffs  of  Cana- 
schal — the  lad  and  the  girl  both  known 
to  him — and  he  was  lying  in  the  bushes. 
It  was  the  sight  of  their  kisses  which  in¬ 
formed  him  what  love  was  ;  and  the  way 
in  which  my  carpenter- friend  spoke  of  the 
experience  seven  years  afterward  made  me 
conceive  how  the  sublime  scenery  and  soli¬ 
tudes  of  these  mountains  may  enter  into 
the  soul  of  lads  who  have  nothing  to  show 
the  world  but  masks  for  faces. 

I  give  this  here  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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We  have  heard  much  of  the  Swiss  in  for¬ 
eign  service  dying  of  home-sickness  at  tiie 
sound  of  the  “  lianz  des  Vaches.”  We 
have  also  learned  the  proverb,  “  Pas  d’ar- 
gent,  pas  de  Suisse.”  I  think  that  the 
education  of  young  men  in  these  Siren 
mountains — far  more  Siren  than  the  mer¬ 
maids  of  Sorrento  or  Haiae,  to  any  one 
who  once  has  felt  the  spirit  of  the  Alps — 
combined  with  their  poverty,  their  need 
of  making  money  to  set  up  house  with, 
accounts  for  the  peculiar  impression  which 
they  make  on  town-bsed  foreigners,  and 
for  their  otherwise  inexplicable  habit  of 
wedding  the  uncomely  daughters  of  the 
land. 

1  will  not  linger  over  our  drive  back 
from  lianz.  Une  sleigh-journey  is  like  an¬ 
other,  except  for  the  places  one  stops  at, 
the  postilions  one  talks  to,  the  old  wooden 
rooms  one  drinks  in,  the  friends  one  visits 
on  the  way,  and  the  varieties  of  the  grand 
scenery  one  sweeps  through. 

It  has  been  my  constant  habit  for  many 
years  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  hard 
study  while  travelling.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  how  many  heavy  German  and 
Italian  books  on  history,  biography,  and 
criticism,  how  many  volumes  of  Greek 
poets,  and  what  a  library  of  French  and 
Fmglish  authors,  have  l>een  slowly  perused 
by  me  in  railway  stations,  trains,  steamers, 
wayside  inns,  and  Alpine  ch&lets.  I  en¬ 
joy  nothing  more  than  to  sit  in  a  bar-room 
among  peasants,  carters,  and  postilions, 
smoking,  with  a  glass  of  wine  beside  me, 
and  a  stiff  work  on  one  of  the  subjects  1 
am  bound  to  get  up.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  surroundings  and  the  study  adds 
zest  to  the  latter,  and  when  I  am  tired  of 
reading  1  can  lay  my  book  down  and  chat 
with  folk  whom  I  have  been  half-con- 
sciously  observing. 

On  this  snort  trip  I  had  taken  a  remark¬ 
able  essay,  entitled  La  Critique  scientijique, 
by  a  young  and  promising  French  author 
— now,  alas  !  no  more— M.  Emile  Ilenne- 
quin.  The  writer  tries  to  establish  a  new 
method  of  criticism  upon  a  scientific  basis, 
distingished  from  the  sesthetical  and  liter¬ 
ary  methods.  lie  does  not  aim  at  appre¬ 
ciating  the  merit  of  works  of  art,  or  of  the 
mean.s  employed  in  their  production,  or  of 
the  work  itself  in  its  essence,  but  always 
in  its  relations,  lie  regards  art  as  the  in¬ 
dex  to  the  psychological  characteristics  of 
those  who  produce  it,  and  of  those  whom 
it  interests  and  attracts,  llis  method  of 


criticism  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of 
the  work  of  art  regarded  as  a  sign.  The 
development  of  these  ideas  in  a  lengthy 
and  patient  analytical  investigation  taxes 
the  reader’s  attention  pretty  severely,  for 
some  of  Ilennequin’s  views  are  decidedly 
audacious,  and  require  to  be  examined 
with  caution.  Well,  1  had  reached  Chur 
on  my  homeward  route,  and  was  spending 
the  evening  in  the  little  hotel  I  frequent 
there.  It  has  a  long,  low,  narrow  room 
with  five  latticed  windows,  and  an  old 
stove  of  green  tiles,  for  its  stube,  or  place 
of  public  resort.  Here  I  went  to  smoke 
and  read  M.  Hennequin’s  book  on  criti¬ 
cism.  Three  diligence  conductors  and  a 
postilion,  excellent  people  and  my  very 
good  friends,  were  in  a  comer  by  the 
stove,  playing  a  game  of  yass  ;  and  after 
exchanging  the  usual  questions  with  these 
acquaintances,  I  took  my  scat  near  them 
and  began  to  study.  About  ten  o’clock 
they  left,  and  I  was  alone.  I  had  reached 
the  point  in  Hennequin’s  exposition  of 
what  he  somewhat  awkwardly  termed  e$- 
thopsychologie,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  theory  of  national  literature  taken  as  a 
sign  of  national  character.  This  absorbed 
my  attention,  and  nearly  an  hour  must  have 
passed  when  I  was  suddenly  disturbed  by 
the  noisy  entrance  of  seven  hulking  fellows 
in  heavy  great-coats,  with,  strange  to  say, 
eight  bright  green  crowns  upon  their  heads 
instead  of  hats.  I  write  eight  advisedly, 
for  one  of  them  wore  two  wreaths,  of  oak 
and  bay  respectively. 

In  a  moment  I  perceived  that  a  gymnas¬ 
tic  performance,  or  Tum/est,  must  have 
taken  place  ;  for  I  recognized  two  of  the 
men  whom  I  knew  to  be  famous  athletes. 
They  came  up,  shook  hands,  introduced 
to  me  their  comrades,  and  invited  me  to 
drink  a  double-litre  of  Valtelline  wine.  I 
accejited  with  alacrity,  shut  up  my  treatise 
upon  criticism,  and  sat  down  to  the  long 
central  tabic.  Meanwhile,  the  gj  mnasts 
had  thrown  off  their  great-coats,  and  stood 
displayed  in  a  costume  not  very  far  re¬ 
moved  from  nudity.  They  had  gained 
their  crowns,  they  told  me,  that  evening 
at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  associ¬ 
ated  Tumvereins,  or  gymnastic  clubs  of 
the  canton.  It  was  the  (^dest  thing  in  the 
world  to  sit  smoking  in  a  dimly- lighted, 
panelled  tap- room  with  seven  such  com¬ 
panions.  They  were  all  of  them  strapping 
bachelors  between  twenty  and  twenty  five 
years  of  age  ;  colossaily  broad  in  the  chest 
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and  ahoalders,  tight  in  the  reins,  set  mas* 
sily  upon  huge  thighs  and  swelling  calves  ; 
wrestlers,  boxers,  stone-lifters  and  quoit- 
throwers.  Their  short,  bull-throats  sup¬ 
ported  small  heads,  closely  clipped,  with 
bruised  ears  and  great  bie-featured  faces, 
over  which  the  wreaths  of  bright,  green, 
artificial  foliage  bristled.  I  have  said  that 
the  most  striking  thing,  to  my  mind, 
about  the  majority  of  young  faces  in 
Graubiinden  is  that  they  resemble  masks, 
upon  which  character  and  experience  have 
delved  no  lines,  and  which  stare  out  in 
stolid  inscrutability.  These  men  illus¬ 
trated  the  observation.  Two  of  them  had 
masks  of  wax,  smooth,  freshly- colored, 
joining  on  to  dark,  cropped  hair.  The 
masks  of  three  seemed  to  be  moulded  out 
of  gray  putty,  which  had  hardened  with¬ 
out  cracking.  The  sixth  mask  was  of 
sculptured  sandstone,  and  the  seventh  of 
exquisitely  chiselled  alabaster.  I  seemed 
to  be  sitting  in  a  dream  among  vitalized 
statues  of  the  later  emperors,  executed  in 
the  decadence  of  art,  with  no  giasp  on  in¬ 
dividual  cliaracter,  but  with  a  certain  rem¬ 
iniscence  of  the  grand  style  of  portraiture. 
Commodus,  Caracalla,  Alexander  Severus, 
the  three  Gordians,  and  Pertinax  might 
have  been  drinking  there  beside  me  in  the 
pothouse.  The  attitudes  assumed  by  these 


big  fellows,  stripped  to  their  sleeveless 
jerseys  and  tight-fitting  flannel  breeches, 
strengthened  the  illusion.  I  felt  as  though 
we  were  waiting  there  for  slaves,  who 
should  anoint  their  hair  with  unguents, 
gild  their  wreaths,  enwrap  them  in  the 
paludament,  and  attend  them  to  receive 
the  shouts  of  “  Ave  Imperator”  from  a 
band  of  gladiators  or  the  legionaries  of  the 
Gallic  army.  When  they  rose  to  seek  an¬ 
other  tavern,  I  turned,  half-asleep,  into  my 
bed.  There  the  anarchy  of  dreams  con¬ 
tinued  that  impression  of  resuscitated 
statues — vivified  effigies  of  emperors,  who 
long  ago  perished  by  the  dagger  or  in 
battle,  and  whose  lineaments  the  craft  of 
a  declining  civilization  has  preserved  for 
us  in  forms  which  caricature  the  grace  and 
strength  of  classic  sculpture. 

Next  day  I  found  myself  at  Davos 
Platz,  beginning  my  work  again  upon  ac¬ 
cumulated  proofs  of  Gozzi  and  the  im¬ 
possible  problem  of  style. 

This  is  literally  a  page  of  my  life,  a 
page  extracted  and  expanded  from  my 
desk-diary.  I  have  done  what  I  promised 
the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  In 
conclusion,  however,  I  must  remark  that  I 
do  not  altogether  like  this  novel  idea  of 
making  a  man  interview  himself. — ForU 
nightly  Review. 


“PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY." 


Tub  secret  of  Mr.  Tapper’s  success  in 
selling  his  only  very  succeWul  work  was, 
we  believe,  only  this, — that  the  less  edu¬ 
cated  middle  class  is  far  less  thoughtful 
than  it  appears  to  be.  A  contributor, 
whom  we  know  to  have  an  unusually  ex¬ 
tensive  and  practical  experience  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  recently  explained  in  our  columns  one 
of  the  literary  needs  of  shop-girls,  factory- 
girls,  and  other  young  women  in  their 
mental  condition.  A  book  to  attract  them 
must  be  what  critics  would  call  a  poor 
book, — that  is,  a  book  full  of  well-worn 
thoughts,  strung  together  in  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  manner,  with  commonplace  inci¬ 
dents,  and  reflections  of  the  regular  copy¬ 
book  kind.  Anything  which  is  not  simple 
puzzles  and  slightly  worries  them  ;  any¬ 
thing  allusive  is  unintelligible  to  them  ; 
while  anything  original  creates  in  them  the 
faint  irritation  with  which  a  certain  class 
of  mind  receives  a  joke,  and  especially  a 


joke  implying  something  of  a  jeer.  They 
resent  surprise  as  we  should  resent  a  new 
taste  in  the  loaf.  Fifty  years  ago,  minds 
in  the  condition  of  these  shop-girls  were 
in  the  majority  among  the  middle  class, 
and  even  now  they  are  more  numerous 
than  is  suspected,  no  modem  art  having 
been  so  successfully  and  generally  acquired 
as  that  of  concealing  your  mental  back¬ 
wardness  ;  and  it  was  their  possessors  who 
bought,  and  who,  when  they  happen  not 
to  be  aware  that  their  betters  ridicule  the 
book,  still  buy  “  Proverbial  Philosophy.” 
Scores  of  thousands,  for  example,  of  Am¬ 
erican  farmers’  wives  bought  it,  and  so 
did  the  uncultivated  but  fairly  prosperous 
wives  of  the  well-to-do  tradesmen  in  Eng¬ 
lish  country  towns,  people  with  many 
duties,  usually  strictly  performed,  much 
observation  of  a  kind  upon  the  facta  of 
life,  but  no  power  of  independent  think¬ 
ing  or  desire  for  it.  One  of  the  most  sue- 
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cemful  baniness  men  we  have  known  kept 
the  book  in  his  deak,  and  whenever  work 
was  slack  read  it,  as  be  said,  to  recover 
his  mind.  Such  people  {genuinely  admire 
the  book,  and  until  the  storm  of  contempt¬ 
uous  criticism  grew  as  unbearable  as  the 
ridicule  of  the  clergyman  is  to  superstitions 
country-folk,  they  expressed  their  admi¬ 
ration  aloud.  There  is  a  theory  now  prev* 
alent  that  this  admiration  was  never  gen¬ 
uine,  that  the  book  was,  by  pure  accident, 
accepted  as  a  proper  and  harmless  book, 
and  that  it  was  only  purchased  to  be  given 
away  to  growing  girls  ;  but  we  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  that  theory.  The  present  writer  saw 
it  forty  years  ago  on  too  many  tables,  and 
heard  too  many  angry  declarations  that  it 
was  an  admiiable  book,  to  believe  that  ex¬ 
planation,  even  if  it  were  not  contradicted 
by  two  admitted  facts.  The  American 
farmers,  who  give  nothing  away,  were  its 
largest  purchasers,  and  its  reception  modi¬ 
fied,  though  perhaps  only  in  the  sense  of 
exaggeration,  the  whole  character  of  its 
author.  He  was  probably  by  nature  a 
vain  man,  or  rather,  one  full  of  the  simple 
confidence  in  himself  which  the  book  itself 
reveals  ;  but  from  the  date  of  its  success, 
he  became  immovably  convinced  that  he 
was  a  great  author.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  fool,  and  he  did  not  deduce  this  judg¬ 
ment  from  its  sale  merely — as  a  still  more 
illustrious  and  successful  author  is  said  to 
do — but  from  the  reams  of  letters,  all  lau¬ 
datory  and  some  worshipping,  which 
reached  him  from  all  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  from  men  as  well  as 
women.  His  correspondents  were  neither 
joking  nor  seeking  to  curry  favor  ;  they 
genuinely  and  heartily  enjoyed  his  work, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  why  they 
did  so.  The  book  is,  if  viewed  through 
a  proper  medium,  a  great  deal  better  than 
critics  who  hunt  in  books  for  force  or 
originality,  or  instruction  of  some  sort, 
can  bring  themselves  to  allow.  There  is 
no  poetry  in  it,  or  depth,  or  height,  or 
strength  of  any  kind.  Hut  then,  there  are 
plenty  of  ordinary  thoughts,  usually  true 
thoughts,  platitudes  in  fact,  expremed  in 
the  most  intelligible  English,  with  words 
so  arranged  that  if  you  adopt  the  sing-song 
in  which  the  half-educated  usually  read 
aloud,  the  sentences  acquire  a  certain  slow 
and  monotonous  cadence,  which  must  be 
pleasant  to  many  cars,  or  all  parish  clerks 
of  the  elder  kind — passed  now.  Heaven  be 
thanked  !  into  thn  Ewigkeit — and  many 
Naw  Saaos.— VoL.  LI.,  No.  1. 


country  clergymen  would  not  have  read 
the  Psalms  as  they  used  to  do.  Wo  take 
this  half-page,  for  example,  absolutely  at 
random,  as  the  one  at  which  a  new  copy 
opened  : — 

“  For  all  things  leave  their  track  in  the  mind  ; 
and  the  glass  of  the  mind  is  faithful. 

Seest  thon  mnoh  mirth  npon  the  cheek  ? 
there  is  then  little  exercise  of  virtue  : 

For  he  that  looketh  on  the  world,  cannot  be 
glad  and  good  : 

Seest  thou  much  gravity  in  the  eye?  be  not 
assured  of  finding  wisdom  ; 

For  she  hath  too  great  praise,  not  to  get 
many  mimics. 

There  is  a  grave-faced  folly  ;  and  verily,  a 
laughter -loving  wisdom  ; 

And  what,  if  surface  judges  account  it  vain 
frivolity  ? 

There  is  indeed  an  evil  in  excess,  and  a  field 
may  lie  fallow  too  long  ; 

Yet  merriment  is  often  as  a  froth,  that  man- 
tleth  on  the  strong  mind  : 

And  note  thou  this  for  a  verity, — the  sub¬ 
tlest  thinker  when  alone. 

From  ease  of  thoughts  unbent,  will  laugh 
the  loudest  virith  his  fellows  ; 

And  well  is  the  loveliness  of  wisdom  mir¬ 
rored  in  a  cheerful  countenance. 

Justly  the  deepest  pools  are  proved  by  dim¬ 
pling  eddies  ; 

For  that,  a  true  philosophy  commandeth  an 
innocent  life. 

And  the  nnguilty  spirit  is  lighter  than  a 
linnet’s  heart : 

Yea,  there  is  no  cosmetic  like  a  holy  con¬ 
science  ; 

The  eye  is  bright  with  trust,  the  cheek 
bloomed  over  with  affection. 

The  brow  unwrinkled  by  a  care,  and  the  lip 
triumphant  in  its  gladness.’’ 

That  will  seem  to  the  educated  almost 
childish,  but  It  is  quite  intelligible- — with 
a  reserve  about  the  false  use  of  the  word 
“  cosmetic” — it  is  perfectly  true,  and  the 
idea  it  conveys  is  one  greatly  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  These  were  the  very  qualities 
the  buyers  of  “  Proverbial  Philosophy” 
wished  for,  it  may  be  from  ignorance  and 
vacancy  of  mind,  as  our  contributor  be¬ 
lieves  of  the  shop-girls  ;  or  it  may  be,  as 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think,  from  these 
and  from  a  certain  lazy-mindedness  such 
as  tempts  the  educated  on  a  holiday  to 
read  over  a&^in  stories  and  books  of  re¬ 
flection  which  they  know  already  by  heart. 
The  buyers  wished  for  commonplaceness, 
if  only  to  see  that  an  author,  a  man  who 
could  get  his  words  into  print,  thought 
just  the  same  thoughts  as  they  did,  and 
expressed  them  in  just  the  same  didactic, 
not  to  say  pompous,  way.  They  were 
quite  proud  to  understand  him  so  well — 
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and  certainly  Tupper  has  the  merit  of  in¬ 
telligibility —  and  to  agree  with  him  so  of¬ 
ten  ;  and  till  they  were  shamed  out  of  it, 
they  quoted  him,  as  all  Asiatics  and  most 
English  agricultural  laborers  to  this  day 
uote  proverbs.  We  think  it  is  Mr.  Ilar- 
y  who  describes  the  delight  with  which  a 
rural  postman  or  carrier,  or  some  such  per¬ 
son,  hears  the  sentence  :  “  More  people 
know  Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows.” 
The  postman  had  never  beard  it  before  ; 
it  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  him  ;  he 
had  thought  the  same  thing  often  by  him¬ 
self,  and  he  repeated  the  aphorism  all  day, 
and  for  weeks  afterward,  with  a  chuckle 
of  what  was  genuine  literary  delight.  He 
felt  like  a  member  of  a  suburban  ‘‘  Parlia¬ 
ment  ”  when  he  finds  his  last  opinion  in 
the  Timex.  That  was  the  precise  mental 
position  of  the  devotees  of  Mr.  Tupper, 
and  though  their  standpoint  has  since  l^en 
elevated,  that  will  be  their  position  when 
the  next  book  arrives  which  shall  “  fetch” 
them,  blit  seem  to  critics,  whose  stand¬ 
point  has  also  risen,  almost  too  inferior 
for  comment.  Fortunately,  such  books 
must  always  be  rare,  because  they  require 
itoo  many  combined  conditions, — an  au¬ 
thor  who  can  write  such  a  one  in  confident 
einaplicity  and  without  writing  down  to 
ibis  audience,  a  publisher  who  is  in  the 
Mental  position  of  the  ordinary  buyer  of 
such  a  book — now  liecoming  a  rarity,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  the  religious-book  world, 
and  we  feel  no  certainty  even  of  that — and 
an  accidental  failure  of  all  true  critics  to 
catch  the  ear  of  the  critics  who  arc  near 
enough  to  the  multitude  to  be  rapidly 
effective.  The  author,  we  must  add, 
must  be  as  good  as  well  as  goody  as 
Mr.  Tupper,  who  never  wrote  an  injurious 
smlence  in  his  life.  He  may  pethajis  l>e 
a  little  more  worldly-wise,  shri'wdness  be¬ 
ing  the  quality  first  developed  in  cities, 
where  moie  than  half  our  people  now  live  ; 
but  he  must  not  l>e  cynical,  must  on  no  ac¬ 
count  be  witty,  and  must  heartily  agree 
with  the  kind  of  creed — a  compound  of 
genuine  Christianity  and  rampant  respect¬ 
ability — which  the  mass  of  Englishmen 
and  Americans  still  in  their  hearts  think 
the  only  safe  guide  for  human  life.  It  is 
an  excellent  guide  in  the  absesce  of  a  bet¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  think  that 
the  author  who  disregards  it,  still  more 
the  author  who  derides  it,  will  not  have 
the  success  of  Mr.  Tupper  in  reaching  the 
stratum  of  society  to  which  alone  he — of 


course  quite  involuntarily,  for  he  wanted 
to  enlighten  all  mankind — succeeded  in  ap¬ 
pealing. 

We  wonder  if  there  is  any  book  which 
is  to  the  educated  what  ‘‘  Proverbial  Phi- 
losophy”  was  to  the  half-educated  of  forty 
years  ago.  The  question,  of  course,  can 
never  be  answered,  because  to  be  in  tlie 
position  of  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Tupper,  one 
must  be  too  incapable  of  criticism  to  give 
or  even  to  think  of  an  accurate  reply.  It 
requires,  too,  a  little  more  audacity  than 
the  majority  of  reflective  men  possess,  or, 
at  any  rate,  will  acknowledge.  If  we  had 
such  audacity,  we  would  make  clear  our 
dim  suspicion  that  there  does  exist  in  the 
higher  regions  of  thought  a  philosopher 
whose  position  bears  a  close  analogy  to 
that  of  the  deceased  maker  of  aphorisms, 
who,  in  fact,  instructs  the  educated  as  Mr. 
Tupper  instructed  the  ignorant,  and  who 
will  share  his  literary  fate  ;  but  plainness 
on  such  a  subject  cannot  be  required  of 
any  man.  We  may,  however,  as  he  has 
joined  the  majority,  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
mark  that  Emerson  in  his  flatter  bits  does 
sometimes  suggest  Tupper,  and  that  men 
who  now  seem  to  us  all  very  wise,  but 
whom  an  advancing  criticism  will  reject, 
must  exist,  and,  indeed,  roust  be  common 
enough.  If  not,  why  do  so  many  popular 
books  of  wisdom  die  t  If  the  law  of 
progress  extends  to  the  intellect,  and  ”  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns,”  much  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  we  now  think  great  will  seem  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  either  inexpressibly 
commonplace  or  simply  silly.  We  cannot 
fully  prove  that  argument  from  books, 
because  the  books  rejected  retreat  into 
holes  and  comers,  and  are  gradually  for¬ 
gotten —  the  only  one  we  can  think  of  as 
sure  to  be  familiar  to  our  readers  is  the  as¬ 
tonishing  collection  of  pompous  rubbish 
known  as  “  Blair’s  Sermons” — but  just 
let  any  critic  who  doubts  our  proposition 
turn  to  the  old  files  of  any  newspaper 
which  has  stood  the  storms  of  two  or  three 
generations,  and  see  what  he  thinks  of  the 
wit  and  wisdom  of  its  early  articles.  He 
will  often  find  himself  unable  even  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  mental  position  of  their  writ¬ 
ers,  and  compelled  to  doubt,  in  a  fashion 
which  is  quite  unreasonable,  whether  they 
ever  did  attract  or  guide  the  men  of  their 
generation.  They  did,  nevertheless  ;  it  is 
only  the  standpoint  which  has  altered  ; 
and  we  may  all  learn  from  them  a  little 
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humility,  and  a  little  tolerance,  too,  for 
the  people,  so  curious  and  unintelligible  to 
us,  who  honestly  believed  that  Mr.  Tap¬ 
per  had  quite  beaten  Solomon,  and  had 
added  perceptibly  to  the  world’s  store  of 
wisdom  and  experience.  He  had  perhaps 


added  nothing,  certainly  we  can  point  to 
no  such  addition  ;  but  be  had  done  it  no 
harm,  and  that,  as  the  shoals  of  books  in¬ 
crease,  will  be  by  and  by  much  to  say. — 
Spectator. 
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BT  ORABT 

Thbsk  fine  mornings  the  Arabs  often 
come  up  with  their  packs  on  their  backs, 
and  open  a  little  private  shop  of  their  own 
for  our  special  l>enefit  under  the  white 
piaz74i  of  this  very  villa. 

1  will  frankly  admit,  however,  that 
herein  1  have  followed  to  the  extreme  let¬ 
ter  the  Horatian  precept,  and  dashed  at 
once  i«  medias  ret  with  what  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  considered  by  formal  minds  un¬ 
due  precipitancy.  Let  me  hark  back  once 
more  and  start  over  again  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  by  performing  the  function  of  the 
First  and  Second  Gentlemen,  who  suc¬ 
cinctly  explain  in  a  short  dialogue  to  the 
attentive  audience  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  raising  of  the  curtain. 

The  villa,  then,  stands  on  a  bright  Al¬ 
gerian  hill-side,  with  a  magnificent  view 
across  the  ravine  to  the  wine-press  oppo¬ 
site,  and  a  glimpse  down  the  valley  toward 
the  distant  peaks  of  the  dim  blue  Atlas  on 
the  eastern  horizon.  It  is  white,  and 
.Moorish,  and  deliciously  African,  and  it 
has  horseshoe  arches,  and  tiled  facades, 
and  a  squat  flat  roof  after  a  fashion  to  de¬ 
light  the  most  enthusiastic  orientalist.  In 
place  of  a  porch,  there  is  a  covered  piazza, 
open  toward  the  sun  ;  and  here,  when 
fitting  weather  permits  such  commercial 
ventures,  Ben-Marabet  the  Arab  unrolls 
his  stock  of  Tlemcen  prayer-rugs,  or  stately 
Abd-er-Rahman,  from  the  recesses  of  the 
Djurjura,  sets  out  his  neat  and  unique  col¬ 
lection  of  red  and  black  hand-made  Kabyle 
pottery.  Then  all  the  world  of  the  villa 
turns  out  in  force  to  chaffer,  cheapen,  and 
buy  the  curious  wares  ;  and,  as  business 
here  is  by  no  means  conducted  with  punc¬ 
tuality  and  despatch,  on  the  .American  pat¬ 
tern,  the  purchase  of  a  few  little  tortoise¬ 
shell  kous-kous  spoons,  or  the  acquisition 
of  a  pair  of  inlaid  black-and- steel  Moorish 
daggers,  suffices  to  afford  us,  in  the  mod¬ 
est  language  of  a  London  newspaper  ad- 
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vertisement,  “  a  complete  morning’s  en¬ 
tertainment  ” 

The  merchants  themselves — it  would  be 
sheer  desecration  to  call  those  noble  Ori¬ 
entals  peddlars — are  in  their  own  persons 
delightful  studies  of  eastern  life,  costume, 
and  character.  There  is  one  fat  Moor  who 
often  comes,  round,  sensuous,  and  chub- 
bily  smooth  faced  ;  a  thrifty,  oily,  per- 
suasive  man,  one  that  sleeps  o’  nights,  and 
with  vast  command  of  shrugs  and  nods 
and  insinuating  glances  ;  he  seems  to  em¬ 
body  and  personify  in  his  own  frame  the 
ideal  Turk,  the  long  product  of  polygamy 
and  harems,  redolent  of  musk,  garlic,  and 
stale  Latakia.  Damascus  embroideries  are 
what  he  oftenest  brings,  relieved  at  times 
by  carpets  from  Staroboul,  and  exquisite 
needlework  from  the  villages  of  Crete  or 
the  Greek  islands.  He  wears  baggy  white 
trousers,  a  green  embroidered  jacket,  an 
oleaginous  smile,  and  an  ample  much- 
wreathed  yellow  turban.  Then  there  is 
the  philosophic  Kabyle,  again,  from  the 
snow-clad  mountains,  own  brother  to 
Jacques  in  “  As  You  Like  It”  He  wears 
nothing  in  particular  that  I  can  remember 
except  a  corn-sack  or  a  night-shirt — 1  am 
uncertain  to  which  of  the  two  species  I 
ought  to  refer  that  one  nondescript  gar¬ 
ment  :  but  his  handsome,  listless  face,  his 
big,  dreamy  blue  eyes,  his  lithe  figure, 
and  his  blond  hair  mark  him  out  at  once 
in  dirt  and  rags  as  a  descendant  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  old  aboriginal  Berber  race, 
the  primitive  “  white  men”  of  antique 
North  Africa.  Jewelry  and  metal-work 
form  his  stock-in-trade.  A  melancholy 
smile  is  his  best  advertisement.  And 
there  are  the  Arabs,  once  more,  the  real, 
unadulterated  Semitic  sons  of  the  deseit, 
magnificent  fellows,  with  grand,  stately 
forms  and  keen  black  eyes,  tnie  princes 
by  birth,  in  long  bemouses,  but,  unhap¬ 
pily,  reduced  by  the  pressure  of  adverse 
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circamstances  uuder  ibfidel  rule  to  gain  an 
honeat  livelihood  in  the  itinerant  rag  trade. 
I’ve  no  doubt  they  would  greatly  prefer 
robbery  with  violence  :  but  the  present 
regime  cruelly  compels  them,  poor  souls, 
to  content  themselves  somehow  with  mere 
thieving. 

Sometimes  two  or  three  of  these  wan¬ 
dering  native  tradesmen  at  once  invade  tho 
villa,  and  open  their  shops  side  hy  side  on 
the  piazza,  or  even  overflow  into  the  paths 
of  the  garden.  To  see  them  install  them¬ 
selves  is  a  comedy  in  miniature.  Slowly, 
and  with  dignity,  Mohammad  Ali  unfastens 
his  manifold  bags  and  packs  and  bundles, 
while  Omar,  his  attendant,  receives  the 
knives  and  portieres  and  brass  lamps  at 
his  hands,  and  lays  them  out  temptingly 
on  the  red-tiled  floor  beside  him.  One 
by  one  the  ingenious  boxes  and  rolls  and 
rugs  are  taken  from  inside  each  other  in 
endless  confusion,  till  the  entire  stock  is 
finally  displayed.  Then  Mohammad  Ali 
squats  himself  lazily  in  front,  and  waits 
with  Oriental  patience  for  custom  to  come 
in  Allah’s  good  time,  while  Omar  sprawls 
his  lean  legs  at  full  length  in  the  sunshine, 
and  dreams  that  Fatma,  and  Meriem,  and 
the  gazelle-eyed  Mouni  are  leaning  over 
him,  obsequious,  with  coffee  and  kous- 
kous. 

By  and  by  custom  in  due  time  arrives. 
Allah  is  great,  and  news  spreads  rapidly. 
The  children  of  the  villa  rise  all  agog  when 
tidings  reach  the  school-room  that  ”  The 
Arabs  have  come  I”  A  mighty  shout 

foes  up  to  heaven.  The  polite  manual  of 
rench  conversation  finds  its  dog-eared 
leaves  turned  face  downwanl  on  the  table, 
and  the  Latin  grammar  falls  with  its  acci¬ 
dence  unheeded  on  the  African  floor,  while 
ingenuous  British  youth  rushes  out  wildly 
to  enjoy  that  ever-fresh  excitement  of  the 
eastern  merchants.  Maturer  age  strolls 
slowlier  afield,  and  conducts  its  negotia¬ 
tions  with  due  hesitancy.  Time  in  the 
East  w?is  made  for  slaves.  A  pipe  on  such 
occasions  affords  a  most  useful  solace  and 
refuge.  You,  select  your  goods  with  slow 
deliberation,  pile  them  up  together  casually 
in  a  little  heap,  eye  them  askance  with  an 
inquiring  glance,  and  take  a  contemplative 
pull  or  two  at  the  inspiring  weed  in  sol¬ 
emn  silence.  Mohammad  Ali  responds 
with  a  puff  from  his  cigarette  in  grave 
concert.  Then  you  walk  once  or  twice 
up  a^d  down  the  piazza  slowly,  and,  jerk- 
ing  y.our  head  with  careless  ease  in  the 
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direction  of  your  selected  pile,  you  inquire, 
as  if  for  abstract  reasons  merely,  in  an  off¬ 
hand  tone,  your  Moslem  friend’s  lowest 
cash  quotation  for  the  lot  as  it  stands. 

Two  hundred  francs  is  tho  smallest  price. 
Mohammad  AU  paid  far  more  than  that 
himself  for  them.  He  sells  simply  for  oc¬ 
cupation  it  would  seem.  Look  at  the 
work,  monsieur.  All  graven  brass,  not 
mere  repousse  metal  ;  or  real  old  chain- 
stitch,  alike  on  both  sides — none  of  your 
wretched,  commonplace,  modem,  machine- 
made  embroidery. 

You  smile  incredulous,  and  remark  with 
a  wise  nod  that  your  Moslem  friend  must 
surely  be  in  error.  A  mistake  of  the 
press.  For  two  hundred  francs,  read  fifty. 

Mohammad  AU  assumes  an  expressive 
attitude  of  virtuous  indignation,  and  re¬ 
sumes  his  tobacco.  Fifty  francs  for  all 
that  lot  !  Monsieur  jests.  He  shows 
himself  a  very  poor  judge  indeed  of  values. 

Half  an  hour’s  debate,  and  ten  succes¬ 
sive  abatements,  reduce  the  lot  at  last  to  a 
fair  average  price  of  seventy.  Mohammad 
Ali  declares  you  have  robbed  him  of  his 
profit,  and  pockets  his  cash  with  inarticu¬ 
late  grumblings  in  the  Arab  tongue.  Next 
day,  you  see  in  the  Kue  Bab-Azzoun  that 
you  have  paid  him  at  least  twenty  francs 
too  much  for  your  supposed  bargain. 

That,  however,  is  a  very  small  matter. 

I  prefer  the  picturesque  orientalism  of  the 
marchand  chex  soi  to  the  mere  Western 
commonplace  of  a  shop  counter,  a  cash 
railway,  and  a  fixed  price  ;  and  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  a  trifle  extra  for  the  luxury 
of  being  waited  upon  by  a  descendant  of 
the  Prophet.  It  has  such  an  Arabian 
Nights’  flavor  about  it  when  the  merchant 
unrolls  his  shining  bales  before  my  very 
eyes,  that  I  agree  with  the  children  in 
their  profound  devotion  to  the  peddling 
system.  What  matters  a  shilling  or  two 
more  or  less  if  the  Bagdad  of  the  Caliphs 
can  still  be  with  us  at  so  low  a  rate  for  one 
brief  half  hour  )  1  grudge  not  Hasean  or 

Hamid  his  dishonest  penny.  It  is  worth 
all  the  money  to  see  the  rugs  spread  out 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  palm-tree,  and 
the  glistening  eyes  of  the  shrewd  old  Arab 
gleaming  keen  and  bright  from  under  the 
many  folds  of  his  embroidered  turban  at 
the  proffered  coin. 

Of  all  the  work  the  merchants  bring  for 
sale  the  most  interesting  perhaps  is  the 
Kabyle  jewelry  and  the  Kabyle  pottery. 
These  Kabyles  themselves  are  a  romantic 
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people,  the  la»t  relics  of  the  old  aboriginal 
Ilerber  population,  the  leavings  of  Cartha¬ 
ginian,  Roman,  Vandal,  Arab,  and  Otto¬ 
man.  From  the  beginning  of  time,  a 
light-haired,  blue-eyed,  European-looking 
race  has  inhabited  the  mountain  country 
of  North  Africa.  These  are  the  Numid- 
ians  and  Mauritanians  of  Maasinissa  and 
Juba,  the  people  whom  the  Phoenicians 
found  as  autochthones  when  Dido  landed 
her  first  boat’s  crew  at  Carthage — a  race 
as  white  as  most  Europeans,  and  a  good 
deal  whiter,  if  it  comes  to  that,  than  Jul¬ 
ians,  Spaniards,  or  J-’roven^al  Frenchmen. 
They  are  the  remnants  of  the  old  Christian 
population  which  produced  Augustine  and 
Symmachus,  and  so  many  confessors, 
martyrs,  and  heretics.  The  Arabs  came 
and  drove  the  white  men  up  into  the  moun- 
Uins  ;  but  there  they  remain  unaltered  in 
appearance  to  this  very  day,  outwardly 
Islamized  to  be  sure,  yet  in  instinct  and 
feeling  the  same  primitive  European  white- 
folk  as  ever.  They  still  reUin  many  hab- 
iu  and  traditions  of  the  old  native  and 
Ph<jenician  art,  and  the  things  they  make 
are  more  original  and  naive,  smack  more 
of  the  soil,  than  anything  produced  in  the 
coastwise  towns  by  sophisticated  Moorish 
or  .Arab  workmen. 

Our  Kabyle  often  brings  a  lot  of  their 
meUi-wurk  for  our  approbation — pretty 
little  black  trays  of  hammered  steel, 
adorned,  bv  a  rude  but  effective  decorative 
art,  with  knobs  and  bosses  of  coral  and 
lapis  lazuli.  These  knobs  or  beads  are  first 
let  into  the  black-enamelled  background, 
and  then  surrounded  by  pretty  coils'  of 
wire  and  steel  spring,  so  as  to  produce 
altogether  a  most  curious  but  beautiful 
barbaric  tracery.  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  it  for  sale  in  New  York  or  London. 
Equally  quaint  and  antique  in  type  are 
their  brooches  and  buckles,  and  the  clasps 
of  their  lielts,  sometimes  in  silver,  and 
sometimes  in  the  same  effective  combina¬ 
tion  of  steel  and  coral,  but  always  mod¬ 
elled  on  graceful  and  simple  traditional 
patterns.  The  brooches  in  particular  be¬ 
long  for  the  most  part  to  that  very  primi¬ 
tive  stone-age  type  which  survives  into  the 
age  of  bronze  and  iron  as  the  Tara 
clasp,”  and  which  is  common  in  all  early 
Celtic  remains,  besides  being  diffused  over 
the  whole  world  in  tumuli  and  um  burials. 
Its  ultimate  elements  are  a>pin  and  ring, 
fastened  over,  buckle  fashion,  by  a  slit  in 
the  circle.  We  have  wasted  a  small  for¬ 


tune  to  our  handsome  Kabyle  in  exchange 
for  these  pretty,  glittering  red-and-blue 
baubles.  As  I  raise  my  eyes  from  my 
paper,  indeed,  in  search  of  hints,  they  fall 
upon  an  ostrich  egg  suspended  lampwise 
from  the  Moorish  arcade  of  the  window  in 
front  of  me — a  half  ostrich-egg,  hung  by 
light  silver  chains  from  a  beam  of  .\tlas 
cedar,  and  decorated  all  round  by  pointed 
crescents  and  dangling  pendants  of  black 
steel,  and  this  simple  coral-work.  No 
prettier  or  more  natural  lamp-stand  can 
possibly  be  imagined,  and  it  is  all  African, 
egg  and  metal-work  and  coral  and  decora¬ 
tion. 

Kabyle  pottery,  too,  is  qnaint  and  pietty 
in  its  own  wild  way  ;  but  this  yon  can 
seldom  buy  from  Uassan  or  Ali  at  the 
villa  door.  You  must  go  down  for  it  as 
a  rule  to  one  of  the  dimly-lighted  Moorish 
shops  in  the  old  town,  where  you  will  find 
large  stocks  of  it  stored  away  carelessly  in 
an  upper  chamber,  looking  down  into  the 
arched  and  tile-covered  courtyard.  Com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  coarse  friable  clay,  it  is 
too  fragile  for  the  itinerant  merchant  to 
deal  with  laigely.  But  the  shapes  -oh, 
endless  !  Rough  big  pots  of  simple  red 
earth,  daubed  with  yellow  and  black  by 
ancestral  pigments,  in  those  bars  and  lines 
and  geometrical  forms,  which  alone  the 
creed  of  Islam  allows  its  faithful,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  graven  images  or  other 
representations  of  anything  that  is  in 
heaven  above  or  in  earth  beneath  or  in  the 
waters  that  are  under  the  earth.  Some  of 
them  are  tall  and  lean  and  lanky,  coarse 
and  hand- made,  with  a  charming  disregard 
of  straightness  or  accuracy  that  would 
drive  a  Stoke  Newington  housewife  fran¬ 
tic.  Some  of  them  consist  of  three  vnses 
rolled  into  one,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  Cer¬ 
berus,  or  bulge  in  the  middle  to  form  a 
clandestine  union,  a  sort  of  fictile  mor¬ 
ganatic  marriage,  with  some  other  pot  of 
alien  size  and  shape  and  pattern.  Here 
are  lamps  of  the  old  farniiar  Roman  sort, 
in  forms  handed  down  traditionally  from 
the  earliest  Greek  and  Phoenician  antiq¬ 
uity  ;  here  are  funny  little  jars,  like  un¬ 
steady  amphorre  ;  here  are  beakers  a  little 
one-sided  or  groggy  on  the  legs  ;  here  are 
weak-kneerl  ta£zas,  and  iinsymmetrical 
mugs,  and  jngs  that  deviate  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  from  the  perpendicular.  But  al' 
are  instinct  with  native  art  for  all  that  — 
no  two  alike,  each  one  the  product  of  e 
thinking  brain  and  cunning  hands,  and 
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cheap  withal,  so  that  for  a  few  francs  you 
can  lay  in  a  small  illustrative  collection  of 
North-African  faience.  Even  the  four* 
penny  plates  are  all  different  in  design  and 
pattern.  Not  one  but  has  some  special 
little  flight  of  fancy  ;  not  one  but  has 
given  the  clever  designer  individual  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  work  of  her  fingera— for  it  is 
the  women  of  Kabylia,  not  their  lords  and 
masters,  who  make  all  these  beautiful  bar¬ 
baric  products. 

Let  us  return  once  more  to  our  friends 
in  the  piazza.  See,  llassan  bolds  up  to 
us  temptingly  a  musical  instrumeut,  the 
oldest  and  simplest  ancestral  form  of  harp, 
or  lyre,  or  guitar,  or  fiddle.  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  tortoiseshell,  the  carapace  of  the 
common  Greek  tortoise  that  scours  at  will 
the  neighboring  dry  hill-sides  (why  should 
a  tortoise  be  debarred  from  scouring  f), 
covered  with  a  bit  of  dried  skin,  and  fitted 
with  a  handle  and  a  couple  of  strings  over 
a  bridge  in  the  centre.  This  is  the  true 
original  and  only  genuine  Ustudo,  the 
father  of  all  existing  stringed  instruments. 
But  the  turbaned  negro  from  the  extreme 
south  will  take  one  of  these  primitive  and 
quaint-looking  violins,  and,  running  over 
the  notes  rapidly  with  his  dusky  fingers, 
will  grind  out  a  rapid  plantation  melody 
in  a  way  to  excruciate  the  most  savage 
ears.  Every  visitor  to  Algiers  buys  one 
of  these  tortoiseshells.  1  don’t  know  why, 
but  they  somehow  exert  an  inexplicable 
charm  over  the  Western  taste.  All  our 
people  at  the  villa  have  invested  in  an  in¬ 
strument,  and  at  every  waking  hour  of  the 
twenty-four  you  may  listen  and  catch  the 
sweet  strains  of  some  simple  song  labori¬ 
ously  twanged  out  in  double-slow  time 
from  half  a  dozen  rooms  in  bewildering 
discord. 

There  is  another  form  of  musical  instru¬ 
ment  on  sale  at  the  door,  not  quite  so 
popular  ;  it  consists  of  a  sort  of  early 
drum  or  ancestral  tambourine,  copiously 
adorned  with  semi-savage  decorations  in 
the  shape  of  banging  strips  of  colored 
leather.  Its  chief  claim  to  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  is  derived  rather  from  the  bloody 
band  which  it  bears  as  cognizance  for  a 
sign  of  good  luck  on  its  parchment  face. 
This  open  red  palm,  with  extended  fingers 
— like  the  bloo.«y  hand  of  Ulster,  still 
worn  as  part  of  the  armorial  bearings  of 
English  baronets  (for  barbaric  details  cling 
to  the  barbaric  aristocracy  of  England) — 
figures  everj’where  “  for  luck”  on  Arab 


roducts.  It  replaces,  in  fact,  as  a  har- 
inger  of  fortune,  the  familiar  horseshoe 
of  northern  Europe.  You  may  see  it  in 
houses,  displayed  upon  the  door  ;  you 
may  see  it  on  tombs,  on  furniture,  on 
ornaments,  on  stables.  It  serves  to  drive 
away  the  bad  spirits,  who  object  to  red 
hands,  and  it  averts  the  effects  of  that  evil 
eye  concerning  whose  influence  the  Arabs 
and  Moors  are  so  supremely  nervous.  So 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  in  more 
civilized  communities  it  is  the  evil  tongue 
rather  that  does  all  the  misi'hicf. 

One  Biibfusk  old  fellow,  a  very  dark 
M’zabite  from  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
who  has  sustained  a  severe  injury  to  his 
left  eye,  and  whom  we  all  know,  therefore, 
by  the  Arabian  Nights’  name  of  the  one- 
eyed  calender  (in  order,  as  Dick  Swiveller 
remarked,  to  make  it  seem  more  real  anil 
agreeable),  conies  often  up  to  our  hill-side 
home,  with  a  lordly  store  of  fine  old  brass- 
work,  and  unfolds  his  stuck  lieneath  the 
cover  of  the  piazza.  Trays,  big  and  small, 
engraved  and  repou*»e,  the  one-eyed  cal¬ 
ender  presses  eagerly  with  oriental  com¬ 
mendation  upon  our  notice.  Some  of  the 
best  and  oldest  have  the  Arabic  letters  of 
their  rich  design  inlaid  in  silver  ;  and 
these  are  really  extremely  beautiful.  They 
come  for  the  most  part  nowadays  from 
Tunis,  that  surviving  home  of  Arab  art, 
for  real  old  Algerian  work  is  at  present 
getting  almost  priceless.  But  even  the 
cheap  and  common  trays  of  the  country 
are  exceedingly  pretty  in  a  humbler  way  : 
their  design  is  always  good  and  intricate, 
and  their  workmanship,  though  coarse,  is 
honest  and  effective.  The  ornament  in¬ 
variably  just  fits  itself  to  its  object  and  its 
field.  There  are  beautiful  shops  in  Algiers 
town  where  Arab  workmen  still  produce, 
under  French  masters,  fine  brass  trays  of 
admirable  design  ;  and  the  Fmglish  archi¬ 
tect,  who  huilds  the  big  Mauresque  villas 
that  dot  the  hill-sides  for  rich  runaways 
from  our  hateful  wet  northern  winter,  has 
a  lovely  collection  of  the  real  old  article 
that  is  enough  to  make  the  poor  amateur’s 
mouth  water.  I  postpone  buying  more 
than  a  single  specimen  or  two  of  these, 
however,  till  after  we  have  got  American 
copyright,  or  say  more  succinctly  till  the 
Greek  Calends.  Such  things  at  present 
are  far  too  dear  for  mere  authors. 

Tise  pierced  brass  lauips  for  banging  in 
halls  arc  also  extremely  graceful  and  deco¬ 
rative — indeed,  everything  here  is  full  of 
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native  art  feeling.  I  am  afraid,  after 
some  months  of  living  among  these  ex¬ 
quisitely  decorated  Moorish  interiors,  our 
cold  English  houses  will  look  horribly  bare 
and  vulgar  and  commonplace.  The  fact 
is,  that  stem  Mahommedan  prohibition  of 
imitative  art,  while  it  has  made  painting 
and  sculpture  impomible  for  Islam,  has 
almost  necessarily  produced  a  wonderful 
school  of  pure  decorative  design  unequalled 
anywhere  else  in  either  hemisphere.  The 
best  artistic  minds  of  the  Mussulman 
world,  debarred  by  that  strange  rule  from 
giving  their  attention  to  pictures  and 
statues,  have  perforce  concentrated  all 
their  originality  and  all  their  vigor  upon 
the  evolution  of  a  type  of  decoration  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  purely  geometrical  and 
ornamental  in  style.  The  flowing  Arabic 
letters,  part  cause  ;  part  effect  of  this  limita¬ 
tion  of  subject,  have  lent  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably  to  the  needs  of  the  artists.  Verses 
from  the  Koran  have  had  to  take  the  place 
of  men  and  beasts  and  flowers  of  the  Held. 
The  results  produced,  when  seen  in  the 
large,  arc  such  as  fairly  to  astonish  north¬ 
ern  visitors  who  have  only  known  oriental 
art  before  from  the  piecemeal  scraps  one 
finds  here  and  there  in  museums  or  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  in  civilized  countries.  It  is 
something  quite  different  and  dazzling  to 
enter  and  gaze  round  upon  one  of  the 
beautiful  old  Moorish  nouses,  oriental 
throughout  in  character  and  ornament, 
with  its  arcades  and  courtyards  and  tiles 
and  draperies  ;  and  to  see  how  harmoni¬ 
ously  the  whole  effect  blends  together,  and 
how  exquisitely  everj’  detail  fits  in  with 
the  sunlit;ht.  the  climate,  the  architectural 
plan,  and  the  decoration  generally.  To 
come  to  Algiers  for  a  winter,  and  visit 
some  of  these  lovely  houses,  is  in  itself  an 
artistic  education  ;  ho  must  have  a  doll 
eye  and  brain  indeed  who  does  not  return 
to  Europe  or  .\merica,  from  that  great 
living  school,  with  all  his  ideas  on  orna¬ 
ment  in  art  profoundly  modified  or  even 
revolutionized. 

The  houses,  indeed,  lend  themselves 
wonderfully  to  decoration  in  a  way  un¬ 
known  among  our  square-roomed,  square- 
windowed,  straight-and-above-board  north¬ 
ern  architecture.  We  in  Europe  and 
America  have  no  rambling  holes  and  cor¬ 
ners  :  here,  the  niches  and  alcoves,  with 
their  mysterious  shade  and  poetical  gloom, 
the  horseshoe  arches  with  their  broad  room 
and  occasion  for  drapery,  the  Saracenic 


tracery-work  of  the  plaster  roofs,  the  tiled 
floors  covered  with  rich  eastern  rugs  and 
thick  soft  carpets,  all  form  a  consistent 
framework  which,  for  richness  and  variety 
of  ornamental  effect,  can  never  be  equalled 
under  our  cold  gray  northern  skies  and 
wintry  light.  This  land  ought  surely  in 
the  future  to  be  prolific  in  painters,  for 
everything  is  arrangerl  just  as  a  painter 
would  have  wished  to  see  it.  And  it  is  to 
rooms  like  these,  with  their  niches  and 
archways,  that  the  oiie-eved  calender’s 
bras-s-work,  or  Ilas-san  the  kabyle’s  grace¬ 
ful  embroideries,  and  the  thousand-and- 
one  knick-knacks  of  the  Thousand-and-one 
Nights  are  best  adapted.  You  buy  a  few 
bits  of  green  and  light  yellow  Morocco 
pottery  from  some  picturesque  Tangier 
Jew  in  his  dark  blue  jacket  at  some  stall 
in  the  town  ;  you  stick  them  in  the  sun¬ 
light  on  a  carved  and  painted  Moorish 
etag'erty  or  stand  them  in  the  recess  over 
the  carved  door  of  some  in-let  cupboard  ; 
you  intersperse  with  them  a  couple  of 
cheap  but  graceful  Kabyle  plates,  or  a 
beaten  brass  va.se  or  two  from  the  old 
Moor  in  the  shop  by  the  mo84|ue  ;  and  the 
whole  thing  when  arranged  looks  as  lovely 
in  its  way  as  if  you  had  paid  twenty 
pounds  a  piece  for  the  pretty  baubles  at 
Liberty’s.  But  how  they  would  look  on 
an  English  wall  and  with  a  Morris  wall¬ 
paper  for  their  varied  background  I  can 
hardly  say  :  good,  no  doubt,  but  many 
degrees  less  good,  I  fancy,  than  against 
the  brilliant  white-plaster  tracery  of  Al¬ 
geria,  or  the  pale  blue  distempered  field  of 
this  simple  dado  in  a  Moorish  villa. 

As  a  tropical  orsub- tropical  slyleof  build¬ 
ing,  indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  perfect 
or  more  admirable  in  its  own  way  than 
Moorish  architecture.  Some  day,  when 
people  begin  to  be  wise,  it  will  be  adopted, 
perhaps,  for  their  own  homes  by  the  culti¬ 
vated  classes  in  Queensland  and  Jamaica, 
in  Georgia  and  Florida.  Southern  houses 
are  built  at  present  in  a  style  slightly 
modified  from  the  one  rendered  necessary 
by  totally  unlike  northern  requirements  : 
they  arc  alien  exotics  in  low  latitudes  ; 
here  alone  you  have  a  type  of  house  evolved 
expressly  for  a  warm  climate,  and  adapted 
in  every  detail  to  its  peculiar  environment. 
Without,  the  son  is  beating  down  mere’- 
lessly  upon  arid  plain  and  dusty  white 
roadway.  You  turn  under  a  great  arch  in 
some  high  brick  wall,  and  hi,  presto  !  you 
find  yourself  at  once  in  a  cool  and  spacious 
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paved  outer  courtyard,  gilt  round  by  ar¬ 
cades  of  shady  gloom.  In  its  centre,  an 
old-world  marble  fountain  feeds  a  square 
tiled  tank,  where  Insh  waterweeds  rise 
high  and  green  from  the  shallow  water 
into  the  open  air.  A  clump  of  date- 
palms  or  a  couple  of  ancient  shady  orange 
trees  cast  flickering  shadows  on  the  cool 
green  and  white  tiles  of  the  solid  flooring. 
A  piazza  surrounds  the  court  on  every  side 
— Saracenic  arches  supported  at  intervals 
by  twisted  columns  of  pure  white  marble 
or  solid  freestone,  their  capitals  carved  into 
quiet  curves  with  almost  Ionic  simplicity 
of  design  and  outline.  A  string-course  of 
priceless  tile-work  in  dainty  antique  colors 
— faded  yellow  and  green — surmounts  the 
arches  ;  the  round-topped  doorway,  with 
its  exquisite  mouldings,  stands  on  one  side, 
in  the  coolest  and  shadiest  comer,  where 
the  visitor  need  not  linger  unduly  under 
the  burning  rays  of  a  hot  African  sun. 
Attention  to  these  little  details  of  precau¬ 
tionary  politeness  is  a  graceful  tribute  to 
the  comfort  of  one’s  guests  ;  a  water- 
trough  stands  even  at  the  door  for  the 
dogs,  and  its  breezy  inscription,  no  doubt, 
informs  one  in  choice  Arabic  that  a  merci¬ 
ful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast. 

You  enter  the  house,  and  find  yourself 
in  the  roofed  inner  court,  or  impluvium, 
the  living  and  reception  room  in  many 
Moorish  villas,  with  its  upper  story  richly 
balustraded  and  arched,  and  its  glass  roof 
protected  by  matting  from  the  heat  and 
glare  of  the  midday  sun.  IIow  charming 
and  quaint  these  inner  courtyards  can  he 
made  with  hangings  and  tiles  and  wood¬ 
work,  or  with  draperies  richly  shot  with 
web  of  gold,  I  can  hardly  tell  you  ;  the 
hanging  lamps,  the  inlaid  tables,  the  brass 
and  silver  trays,  the  richly  carved  brackets, 
that  elsewhere  look  perhaps  a  trifle  affected, 
fit  in  here  to  absolute  perfection  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  decorative  style  as  parts  of 
whose  total  they  were  originally  developed. 
Not  a  tablet  of  plaster  let  into  a  niche,  but 
bristles  with  intricate  open  lattice-woik  ; 
not  a  square  inch  of  floor  or  lintel  or  door¬ 
way  but  shows  the  living  touch  of  a  true 
artist.  In  many  houses  the  entire  front 
of  the  principal  reception-room  consists  of 
successive  arched  windows,  opening  out 
upon  the  subdued  light^of  the  arcaded  court¬ 
yard  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  each  window, 
from  the  point  where  the  arch  springs  from 
the  capital  of  its  carved  pilasters,  is  wholly 
occupied  with  trellis-work  of  stone  or  of 


the  beautiful  compact  and  stone-like  Moor¬ 
ish  plaster.  In  some  cases,  the  wall  space 
between  the  arches  consists  throughout  of 
flat  encrusted  plaster  in  exquisite  inter¬ 
lacing  oriental  designs,  while  the  roof  is 
formed  of  pendant  lace- work  in  the  same 
material  and  with  the  same  admirable  rich¬ 
ness  of  minor  detail  displayed  in  every 
part. 

But  all  this  decoration  implies  untold 
wealth  !  It  can  only  be  procured  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  absorbed,  through  fair  means 
or  foul,  far  more  than  their  due  personal 
proportion  of  the  world’s  riches  !”  Not 
at  all  necessarily.  It  it  were  so,  I  for  one 
could  only  speak  of  it  all  with  utter  con¬ 
demnation.  I  have  not  so  learned  political 
economy  and  social  science.  Barbaric 
ostentation  of  exceptional  wealth  is  the 
vulgarest  outrage  still  committed  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  ought  to  possess  taste  and  culture 
upon  the  mass  of  our  modern  democratic 
societies.  When  over-rich  nonentities  en¬ 
deavor  to  extort  cheap  admiration  by 
showing  us  in  their  houses,  dress,  and 
equipage,  how  much  their  badly-spent 
money  will  buy,  it  is  the  place  of  all  hon¬ 
est  and  well-affected  citizens  to  pass  by 
unheeding  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
great  point  to  impress  upon  the  world  is 
really  this,  that  beauty  costs  no  more 
after  all  than  ugliness.  In  many  cases  it 
actually  costa  a  great  deal  less.  Good 
plain  work  in  a  severe  style  is  not  so  ex- 
ensive  as  solicitous  curves  and  twists  and 
nobs  and  wriggles.  Stem  simplicity 
often  produces  far  l>€tter  effects  than  so- 
called  ornament.  And  even  in  a  highly 
decorated  style  like  the  Moorish,  the 
money  spent  on  encouraging  honest  and 
artistic  workmanship  is  saved  on  the  prime 
cost  of  the  usually  simple  and  inexpensive 
materials— brass,  wood,  clay,  plaster.  It 
is  better  to  pay  men  a  fair  wage  for  raould- 
ing  gypsum  and  carving  oak  tlian  to  pay 
them  for  the  essentially  gambling  occupa¬ 
tions — for  bunting  useless  ivory,  toiling 
in  mines  for  barbaric  gold,  or  imperilling 
their  lives  in  search  of  pearls  and  diamonds 
and  other  special*  materials  which  derive 
almost  all  their  economic  and  all  their  artis¬ 
tic  value  from  the  peculiar  difiiculty  of  dis¬ 
covering  or  obtaining  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Moorish  interiors  I  have  seen 
was  all  but  entirely  decorated  throughout 
by  its  own  possessor,  a  busy  man,  in  the 
intervals  of  leisure  afforded  him  from  time 
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to  time  by  hie  professional  engagements. 
With  his  own  hands,  the  owner  of  that 
house  painted,  carved,  and  arranged  the 
whole  ;  with  bis  own  lingers  he  let  in  the 
beautiful  marble  mosaics  into  the  wall,  and 
cut  out  from  planks  of  honest  local  cedar 
the  exquisite  fretwork  decorations  that  till 
gp  and  diversify  the  archways  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  No  Arab  workman  could  have  a 
truer  or  deeper  feeling  for  Arab  art ;  no 
idle  man  with  all  the  day  on  his  hands 
could  find  so  much  leisure  for  a  casual 
handicraft  as  this  hard-worked  official  has 
managed  to  steal  in  stray  half  hours  from 
the  coustant  calls  of  a  harassing  occupa¬ 
tion.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  home  beautiful 
if  you  will  only  try  to  do  it  yourself.  Art 
after  all  is  no  mystery.  A  few  pots  of 


paint,  a  few  planks  of  pine,  a  few  model 
sheets  of  good  oriental  patterns,  a  few 
scraps  and  squares  of  tile  or  marble,  and 
you  can  turn  out  with  a  little  patience  and 
perseverance  work  as  rich  and  dainty  as 
the  Alhambra  itself.  Let  nobody  think 
that  intricacy  of  pattern  necessarily  means 
expense  and  luxury  :  it  means  merely 
time,  taste,  and  industry.  With  fifteen 
shillings,  and  the  spare  evenings  of  a  single 
month,  any  man  or  woman  possessed  of 
average  brains  and  fingers  can  make  and 
set  up  an  oriental  cabinet  or  comer  cup¬ 
board  that  would  be  cheap  indeed  at  a 
shop  for  twenty  guineas.  Experto  crede. 
And  go  thou  and  do  likewise. — Gentle^ 
man' »  Magazine. 
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Kamal  is  out  with  twenty  men  to  raise  the  Border  side. 

And  he  has  lifted  the  Colonel’s  mare  that  is  the  Colonel’s  pride  : 

He  has  lifted  her  out  of  the  stable-door  between  the  dawn  and  the  day. 

And  turned  the  calkins  upon  her  feet,  and  ridden  her  far  away. 

Then  up  and  spoke  the  Colonel’s  son  that  led  a  troop  of  the  Guides  : 

“  Is  there  never  a  man  of  all  my  men  can  say  where  Kamal  hides  ?” 

Then  up  and  spoke  Mahommed  Khan,  the  son  of  the  Kessaldar, 

If  ye  know  the  track  of  the  morning-mist,  ye  know  where  his  pickets  are. 

“  At  dusk  he  harries  the  Abazai — at  dawn  he  is  into  Bonair — 

“  But  he  must  go  by  Fort  Monroe  to  his  own  place  to  fare, 

“  So  if  ye  gallop  to  Fort  Monroe  as  fast  as  a  bird  can  fly, 

“  By  the  favor  of  God  ye  may  cut  him  off  ere  he  win  to  the  Tongue  of  Jagai. 

But  if  ho  be  passed  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  right  swiftly  turn  ye  then, 

“  For  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  that  grisly  plain  is  sown  with  Kamal’s  men.” 

The  Colonel’s  son  has  taken  a  horse,  and  a  raw  rough  dun  was  he. 

With  the  month  of  a  bell  and  the  heart  of  Hell  and  the  hoad  of  the  gallows-tree. 
The  Colonel’s  son  to  the  Fort  has  won,  they  bid  him  stay  to  eat — 

Who  rides  at  the  tail  of  a  Border  thief,  he  sits  not  long  at  his  meat. 

He’s  up  and  away  from  Fort  Monroe  as  fast  as  he  can  fly. 

Till  he  was  aware  of  his  father’s  mare  in  the  gut  of  the  Tongue  of  Jagai, 

Till  he  was  aware  of  bis  father’s  mare  with  Kamal  upon  her  back. 

And  when  he  could  spy  the  white  of  her  eye,  be  made  the  pistol  crack. 

He  has  fired  once,  he  has  fired  twice,  but  the  whistling  ball  went  wide. 

“Ye  shoot  like  a  soldier,’’  Kamal  said.  “  Show  now  if  ye  can  ride.’’ 

It’s  up  and  over  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  as  blown  du.st-devils  go. 

The  dun  be  fled  like  a  stag  of  ten,  but  the  mare  like  a  barren  doe. 

The  dun  he  leaned  against  the  bit  and  slugged  his  head  above. 

But  the  red  mare  played  with  the  snaffle-bars  as  a  lady  plays  with  a  glove. 

They  have  ridden  the  low  moon  out  of  the  sky,  their  hoofs  drum  up  the  dawn. 
The  dun  he  went  like  a  wounded  bull,  but  the  mare  like  a  new  roused  fawn. 

The  dun  he  fell  at  a  water-course — in  a  woful  heap  fell  he, — 

And  Kamal  has  turned  the  red  mare  back,  and  pulled  the  rider  free. 

He  has  knocked  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand — small  room  was  there  to  strive  — 
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“  ’Twaa  only  by  favor  of  mine,”  quoth  he,  ”  ye  rode  bo  long  alive  ; 

‘‘  There  waH  not  a  rock  for  twenty  mile,  there  was  not  a  clump  of  tree, 

“  But  covered  a  man  of  my  own  men  with  his  rifle  cocked  on  his  knee. 

If  I  had  raised  my  bridle-hand,  as  I  have  held  it  low, 

The  little  jackals  that  dee  so  fast  were  feasting  all  in  a  row  ; 

”  If  I  had  bowed  my  head  on  my  breast,  as  I  have  held  it  high, 

”  The  kite  that  whistles  above  us  now  were  gorged  till  she  could  not  dy.” 

Lightly  answered  the  Colonel’s  son  : — “  Do  good  to  bird  and  heart, 

**  But  count  who  come  for  the  broken  meats  before  thou  makest  a  feast. 

If  there  should  follow  a  thousand  swords  to  carry  my  bones  away. 

Belike  the  price  of  a  jackal’s  meal  were  more  than  a  thief  could  pay. 

“  They  will  feed  their  horse  on  the  standing  crop,  their  men  on  the  garnered  grain, 

“  The  thatch  of  the  byres  will  serve  their  dres  when  all  the  cattle  are  slain. 

”  But  if  thou  thinkest  the  price  be  fair,  and  thy  brethren  wait  to  sup, 

”  The  hound  is  kin  to  the  jackal-spawn, — howl,  dog,  and  call  them  up  ! 

”  And  if  thou  thinkest  the  price  be  high,  in  steer  and  gear  and  stack, 

“  Give  me  my  father’s  mare  again,  and  I’ll  dght  my  own  way  back  !” 

Kamal  has  gripped  him  by  the  hand  and  set  him  upon  his  feet. 

”  No  talk  shall  be  of  dogs,”  said  he,  when  wolf  and  gray  wolf  meet. 

“  May  I  eat  dirt  if  thou  hast  hurt  of  me  in  deed  or  breath. 

“  What  dam  of  lances  brought  thee  forth  to  jest  at  the  dawn  with  Death  ?” 

Lightly  answered  the  Colonel’s  son  :  “  I  hold  by  the  blood  of  my  clan  ; 

“  Take  up  the  mare  for  my  father’s  gift — she  will  carry  no  better  man  !” 

The  red  mare  ran  to  the  Colonel’s  sou,  and  nuzzled  against  his  breast, 

“  We  be  two  strong  men,”  said  Kamal  then,  “  but  she  loveth  the  younger  best. 

“  So  she  shall  go  with  a  lifter’s  dower,  my  turquoise-studded  rein, 

“  My  broidered  saddle  and  saddle-cloth,  and  silver  stirrups  twain.” 

The  Colonel’s  son  a  pistol  drew  and  held  it  muzzle-end. 

Ye  have  taken  the  one  from  a  foe,”  said  he  ;  “  will  ye  take  the  mate  from  a 
friend  f” 

”  A  gift  for  a  gift,”  said  Kama!  straight ;  **  a  limb  for  the  risk  of  a  limb. 

Thy  father  has  sent  his  son  to  me.  I’ll  send  my  son  to  him  !” 

With  that  he  whistled  his  only  son,  that  dropped  from  a  mountain-crest  — 
lie  trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  spring  and  he  looked  like  a  lance  in  rest. 

”  Now  here  is  thy  master,”  Kamal  said,  ”  who  leads  a  troop  of  the  Guides, 

”  And  thou  must  ride  at  his  left  side  as  shield  to  shoulder  rides. 

Till  Death  or  I  cut  loose  the  tie,  at  camp  and  board  and  bed, 

“  Thy  life  is  his — thy  fate  it  is  to  guard  him  with  thy  head. 

‘‘  And  thou  must  eat  the  White  Queen’s  meat,  and  all  her  foes  are  thine, 

‘‘  And  thou  must  harry  thy  father’s  hold  for  the  peace  of  the  Border-line, 

And  thou  must  make  a  trooper  tough  and  hack  thy  way  to  power — 

”  Belike  they  will  raise  thee  to  Ressaldar  when  I  am  hanged  in  Peshawur.” 

They  have  looked  each  other  between  the  eyes,  and  there  they  found  no  fault. 
They  have  taken  the  Oath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood  on  leavened  bread  and  salt ; 

They  have  taken  the  Oath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood  on  fire  and  fresh-cut  sod. 

On  the  hilt  and  the  haft  of  the  Khyber  knife,  and  the  Wondrous  Names  of  God. 

The  Colonel’s  son  he  rides  the  mare  and  Kamal’s  boy  the  dun. 

And  two  have  come  back  to  Fort  Monroe  where  there  went  forth  but  one. 

And  when  they  drew  to  the  Quarter-Guard,  full  twenty  swords  flew  clear — 

There  was  not  a  man  but  carried  bis  feud  with  the  blood  of  the  mountaineer. 

“  Ha’  done  !  ha’  done  !”  said  the  Colonel’s  son.  ‘‘  Put  up  the  steel  at  your  sides  ! 
”  Last  night  ye  had  struck  at  a  Border  thief — to-night  ’tis  a  man  of  the  Guides  !” 

Ok,  eatt  is  east,  and  toest  is  mst,  and  never  the  tvfo  shall  meet 
Till  earth  and  sky  stand  presently  at  Ood's  great  Judgment  Seat, 

But  there  is  neither  east  nor  west,  border  nor  breed  nor  birth. 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

— Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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LITEBARY 

Etkbt-dat  Biooiupbt.  Containing  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Brief  Biographies  for  Every  Day  in 
the  Year,  as  a  Book  of  Reference  for  the 
Teacher,  the  Chatanqnan,  and  Home  Cir¬ 
cles.  By  Amelia  J.  Calver.  New  York  : 
FbwUr  ±  WeUs  Co. 

Thoee  very  brief  biographical  notes  are  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  date  of  birth  of  each  snbject. 
The  book  contains  upward  of  four  hnudred 
pages,  and  as  there  are  three  hundred  and 
sixty-dve  days  under  which  subjects  are 
classed,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  falls  very  far  short  of  those  who 
should  come  in  under  such  a  plan.  We  doubt 
the  utility  of  such  a  book  in  any  case,  even  for 
the  unlearned  and  illiterate  class,  who  would 
have  few,  if  any,  books  at  home.  But  if  the 
value  of  the  plan  be  admitted,  it  should  have 
been  carried  out  on  a  very  much  more  com¬ 
plete  scale  to  possess  any  thoroughness.  The 
basis  of  classification,  too,  is  a  bad  one.  Needs 
of  reference  grow  out  of  the  wish  to  find  out 
the  facts  concerning  the  person,  and  the  classi¬ 
fication  should  be  by  names.  To  find  the  facts 
concerning  Tolstoi,  the  Russian  novelist,  for 
example,  one  will  be  compelled  to  turn  over 
all  the  pages  of  the  book  till  he  reaches  page 
307.  This  makes  such  a  work  nearly  worth¬ 
less  for  reference,  and  certainly  it  has  no  value 
for  any  other  use. 

Tax  PsTcmc  Lira  or  Micao  Oboanisxs.  A 
Study  in  Experimental  Psychology.  By 
Alfred  Binet.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Thomas  McCormack.  With  a  preface  by 
the  author  written  expresaly  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  edition.  Chicago :  Open  Court  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Binet  belongs  to  that  school  of  biologists 
who  deny  that  the  phenomena  of  life,  even  in 
the  lowest  beings,  can  be  explained  by  the 
working  of  physico-chemical  forces.  Even  in 
the  Infusoria,  for  example,  the  faculty  of  seiz¬ 
ing  food  and  of  exercising  a  choice  among 
foods  of  different  kinds  proves  something  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  mechanism  of  organization. 
If  the  existence  of  psychological  phenomena 
in  lower  organisms  is  denied,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  that  these  phenomena  are  su- 
peradded  in  the  course  of  evolution,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  organism  becomes  more  perfect  and 
complex.  This  is  branded  as  inconsistent 
with  the  teachings  of  general  physiology, 
which  shows  us  that  all  the  vital  phenomena 
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are  previously  present  in  undifferentiated 
cells.  The  arbitrary  way  in  which  biologists 
have  limited  the  development  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  powers  excites  our  author’s  criticism. 
According  to  Romana,  for  example,  only  pro¬ 
toplasmic  movements,  such  as  excitability,  are 
noticeable  in  lower  class  organisms.  His  divi¬ 
sion  quite  arbitrarily  assigns  the  first  evidence 
of  memory  to  the  echinoderms  ;  the  primary 
instincts  to  the  larv»  of  insects  and  the  an- 
nalids  ;  the  secondary  instincts  to  insects  and 
spiders  ;  and  finally  the  beginnings  of  reason 
to  the  higher  crustaceans. 

Mr.  Binet  labors,  and  not  without  success, 
to  show  that  the  evidences  of  psychological 
action  are  clearly  to  be  perceived  in  the  lowest 
orders  of  animal  life.  As  an  interesting  in¬ 
stance  of  this  may  be  cited  the  case  of  one  of 
the  Rhizopods,  the  difflugia  urceotata.  This 
little  creature,  inhabiting  a  shell  formed  of 
particles  of  sand,  emits  long  feelers,  which 
search  at  the  bottom  for  the  materials  neces¬ 
sary  to  construct  a  new  case  for  the  filial  or¬ 
ganism,  to  which  it  gives  birth  by  division. 
The  psendopod  or  tentacle  seizes  a  piece  of 
sand,  which  passes  into  the  body  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  All  this  shows  preadaptation  to  a  re¬ 
mote  end,  and  therefore  the  act  has  the  marks 
of  an  instinct. 

The  author  pursues  his  studies  of  the  lower 
organisms  with  great  acuteness,  and  these  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  lesser  organisms  perhaps 
reveal  as  interesting  facts  in  nature  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  only  with  the  higher 
orders.  Binet's  name  is  brilliantly  known  in 
science,  and  this  little  work  will  not  lessen  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

In  thx  Bzoinninq  ;  on.  Stories  from  the  Boor 

or  Genesis.  By  Annie  K.  Butler,  author  of 
Children’s  Medical  Mission  Stories.” 

With  thirty -nine  illustrations.  Philadel 

phia  :  J.  B.  Lippineolt  Co. 

The  title  of  this  Bible  juvenile  shows  pre¬ 
cisely  what  it  is — a  collection  of  short  stories 
told  in  a  pleasant  way,  based  on  the  accounts 
of  Genesis,  covering  all  the  more  striking 
events  and  incidents  down  to  the  adventures 
of  Joseph  in  Egypt.  These  legends  are  among 
the  most  charming  iu  the  sacred  folk-lore  of 
the  nations,  and  no  child  ever  failed  to  read 
or  listen  with  absorbed  interest.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  Bible  is  the  name  which  has  been  given 
to  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  cer- 
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tainly  it  it  appropriate,  for  it  appeals  irresiat- 
ibly  to  the  childish  imagination.  The  illastra* 
tions  are  good,  and  the  execution,  on  the 
whole,  all  that  could  be  desired 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Paomsoa  Jxine  DaBiasTUTiB  has  neariy  fin¬ 
ished  his  great  oolleotion  of  Afghan  songs  with 
prose  translations  into  French.  The  Afghan 
texts  hare  nerer  before  been  written  down, 
much  less  printed.  Bound  up  with  them  will 
be  an  Afghan  grammar  and  dictionary.  It 
seems  strange  that  all  this  should  be  left  for  a 
Frenchman  to  do  when  we  have  such  a  yital 
interest  in  Afghanistan.  The  book  is  com¬ 
plete  now  except  the  introduction,  and  the 
learned  author  hopes  that  it  will  be  out  of 
hand  by  the  new  year. 

“  Trk  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  we 
hare  mentioned,”  says  the  Aihenaeuvn,  "  was 
felt  by  many  who  attended  the  Oriental  Con¬ 
gress  at  Stockholm  has  led  to  the  issue  of  a 
circular  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  bold¬ 
ing  the  next  congress  at  Paris  or  London,  and 
endesToring  to  return  to  the  scientific  objects 
of  the  meeting.  It  has  already  been  exten- 
sirely  signed.” 


”  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan  k,  Co.,  who  hold  the  copyright  of 
the  works  of  the  late  Edward  FitxGerald,  ”  says 
the  Aihtnantm,  **  that  an  American  reprint  of 
Omar  Khayyam  has  recently  been  on  sale  in 
this  country.  It  is  only  fair  to  warn  likely 
purchasers  that  this  reprint  is  a  piracy,  and 
liable,  as  such,  to  be  seixed  by  the  owners  of 
the  copyright.  The  Custom  House  authorities 
have  been  requested  to  stop  the  entrance  of 
the  book  into  this  country.  ” 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has,  it  is  said,  writ¬ 
ten  a  Canadian  lore  story,  which  will  appear 
shortly  in  the  new  weekly  journal  Now,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Glasgow.  The  tale  contains  pictures 
of  life  in  the  North-West  and  elsewhere  in 
Canada,  some  scenes  being  introduced  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  late  Indian  rising.  The  hero 
is  a  young  and  well-educated  Canadian,  who 
beoomes  enamored  of  the  daughter  of  an  Ind¬ 
ian  chief. 

A  BOOK  of  considerable  importance  in  liter¬ 
ary  history  is  announced  for  publication— the 
letters  of  Friedrich  Schlegel  to  his  brother 
August  Wilhelm  8ohlegel.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  Dresden  Library  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  these  letters.  The  originals  were 
intrusted  to  Dr.  Wetzel  as  editor,  who  has 
now  completed  his  work. 


At  the  public  session  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich  on  the  15th  inst.  the  ren- 
erable  president.  Dr.  von  Dollinger,  read  a  pa¬ 
per  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  of  Tem¬ 
plars.  The  tendency  of  the  paper  was  to  vin- 
dioate  the  character  of  the  Templars.  Its 
historical  fulness,  critical  power,  and  manner 
of  delivery  showed  that  Ddllinger’s  capacity 
for  work  and  keen  delight  in  it  are  still  un¬ 
diminished,  notwithstanding  his  ninety -one 
years. 

CoMC7BBXNTi,T  With  the  appearance  of  the 
third  English  edition  of  Professor  Rudolph  von 
Gneist’s  ”  History  of  the  English  Constitution” 
and  the  second  English  edition  of  his  History 
of  the  English  Parliament,”  the  venerable  au¬ 
thor  has  been  celebrating  bis  jubilee  as  a  teach¬ 
er  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  gave  his  first 
lesson  on  November  18th,  1839,  and  throughout 
the  following  half  centnry  has  continued  his 
lectures  without  a  single  break — "  ohne  in  dem 
halben  Jahrhundert  eine  einige  Vorlesung  ver- 
s&nmt  zn  haben.  ”  Such  a  fact  is  perhaps  with 
out  a  parallel  in  academical  history.  The 
”  Jnbilar”  received  congratulations  and  ad¬ 
dresses  from  universities  and  literary  societies 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


”  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conncil  of  the 
Camden  Society.”  says  the  Academy,  “  it  was 
resolved  to  issue  for  the  year  1890-91  (1)  the 
accounts  of  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  afterward 
Henry  IV.,  during  his  travels  in  Prnssia  and 
elsewhere  ;  to  be  edited  by  Miss  Lucy  Toni 
min  Smith,  with  the  oo-operation  of  the  His 
torioal  Society  of  East  Prnssia ;  (2)  the 
Clarke  Papers,  vol.  i.,  to  be  edited  by  Mr. 
C.  N.  Firth.  The  first  of  these  books  will 
throw  light  upon  the  travelling  expenses  in 
the  east  of  Europe  of  one  who  took  much  the 
same  route  as  that  of  the  Knight  in  the  ”  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales  ; '  the  other  will  bring  forward 
most  important  evidence  bearing  on  the  aims 
of  the  army  and  on  the  character  of  its  lead¬ 
ers,  more  especially  on  that  of  Cromwell,  after 
the  oonclusion  of  the  first  Civil  War.” 

The  death  of  the  English  poet  Allingbam, 
familiar  to  all  lovers  of  recent  English  verse 
for  his  command  of  homely  pathos  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  is  thus  recorded,  with  a  sketch  of  the  poet’s 
life,  in  the  Academy;  “Mr.  William  Ailing- 
ham— whose  death  was  briefly  recorded  in  the 
Academy  of  last  week — was  bom  in  1828  at 
the  little  seaport  of  Ballyshannon,  Donegal,  in 
which  county  his  ancestors  had,  we  believe, 
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be«n  settled  for  serersl  generstioDS.  While 
quite  s  young  msn  he  begun  to  contribute 
verses  to  English  periodiculs,  and  was  thus 
introdnoed  to  literary  society  in  London. 
His  first  volume  of  collected  poems  appeared 
in  1860  ;  and  this  was  followed  four  years 
later  by  *  Day  and  Night  Songs,'  a  subsequent 
edition  of  which  was  illustrated  with  draw¬ 
ings  by  Rossetti,  Millais,  and  Arthur  Hughes. 
His  most  ambitious  work  was  ‘  Lawrence 
t  Bloomfield  in  Ireland  ’  (1864)— an  attempt  to 
narrate,  on  almost  epical  scale,  the  endeavors 
of  a  young  landlord  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  tenantry.  But  his  poetical  reputation 
will  reet  upon  his  shorter  lyrics,  many  of 
which — apart  from  their  metrical  charm — are 
inspired  with  a  genuine  love  of  nature  and 
with  homely  pathos.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Ailing- 
ham  had  published  little  that  was  new,  being 
content  to  bring  out  revised  editions  of  his 
earlier  volumes,  with  a  few  additional  pieces. 
One  of  such  volumes  he  is  understood  to  have 
left  ready  for  the  press. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Allingham— who  had  previ¬ 
ously  held  a  subordinate  appointment  in  the 
Customs— received  a  pension  of  £60  on  the 
Civil  List,  ‘  in  consideration  of  the  literary 
merit  of  his  poetical  works.'  Among  the 
pens  oners  of  the  same  year  are  to  be  found 
the  names  of  Miss  Eliza  Cook,  Mrs.  Sheridan 
Knowles,  and  Miss  Dinah  Mulock.  In  1874, 
he  married  the  well-known  water-color  paint¬ 
er,  Miss  Helen  Patterson,  who,  besides  several 
children,  survives  him.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  editor  of  Fi-cuer'a  Magazint,  in 
succession  to  J.  A.  Fronde  ;  and  at  about  this 
date  he  settled  at  Chelsea,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Carlyle  and  Rossetti.  On 
resigning  the  editorship  of  Frazer's  he  moved 
to  Witley,  in  Surrey — a  district  dear  to  artists 
and  authors.  It  was  only  in  the  present  year 
that  he  moved  again  to  the  house  in  Lynd- 
hnrst-road,  Hampstead,  where  he  died  (after 
a  lingering  illness)  on  Monday,  November  21st. 
In  accordance  with  his  express  wish,  his  re¬ 
mains  were  cremated  at  Woking." 


MISCELLANY. 

Trx  Nkw  TBAOKs-UiaoNUM. — Along  with  a 
re-casting  of  our  whole  political  system  into 
democratic  form,  there  has  gone  during  the 
last  twenty  years  an  immense  movement  in 
social  philosophy  and  social  politics.  The 
Commune  in  France,  the  land  struggle  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  growth  of  Socialism  on  the  Conti¬ 


nent,  the  teaching  of  Karl  Marx,  Henry 
George,  Mill,  Comte,  and  those  whom  each 
of  these  has  influenced,  have  continually 
broken  up  the  old  economic  purism,  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  laiasei  fairs  and  unlimited  license  to  in¬ 
dividual  selfishness.  Along  with  these  have 
worked  an  immense  body  of  organized  move¬ 
ments,  with  many  different  schemes  and  with 
widely  divergent  creeds,  such  as  the  Salvation 
Army,  Toynbee  Hall,  Newton  Hall,  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  the  Land  Nationaliza¬ 
tion  Societies,  and  all  the  other  agrarian 
movements  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
England,  with  Guilds,  Leagues,  and  societies 
innumerable  ;  such  inquiries  as  those  of  the 
Industrial  Conference  of  1885,  Mr.  Charles 
Booth’s  Analysis  of  Labor  in  East  London. 
1889,  the  Trades-Union  Annual  Congress,  and 
all  the  various  types  of  Christian  Socialist  i 
that  are  weekly  preached  in  Church  and 
Chapel.  Socialism  in  any  systematic  or  defi¬ 
nite  form,  as  a  scheme  for  superseding  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  Capital,  had  not  in  my  opinion 
made  any  serious  way.  At  least  I  know  of  no 
coherent  scheme  for  eliminating  individual 
ownership  of  property  which  can  be  said  to 
have  even  a  moderate  following  of  rational  and 
convinced  adherents.  The  enthusiasts  who, 
here  and  there,  put  forth  such  schemes  are 
not  really  understood  by  those  whom  they  get 
to  listen  to  them.  But  Socialism,  as  mean¬ 
ing  the  general  desire  to  have  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  society,  economic,  legislative,  and 
moral,  controlled  by  social  considerations  and 
reformed  to  meet  paramount  social  obligations 
— this  kind  of  Socialism  is  manifestly  in  the 
ascendant.  Such  Socialism,  I  mean,  as  is 
found  in  Henry  George’s  powerful  book  called 
Social  Problems,”  where  we  have  his  view 
of  the  problem  apart  from  his  sophistical 
“  remedy.”  The  old  Satanic  gospel  of  laissez 
fairs  is  dead  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
gospel  of  authority,  a  vague  proclivity  toward 
Socialism  comes  to  the  front.  Whatever  name 
we  give  it,  a  settled  conviction  has  grown  up 
in  the  conscience  of  serious  men  of  all 
schools,  that  society  in  its  present  form 
presses  with  terrible  severity  on  the  whole  body 
of  those  who  toil  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  labor. 
And  from  Bismarck  and  the  Pope  downward 
all  who  bear  rule,  and  all  who  teach,  are  com¬ 
ing  to  feel  that  society  is  in  a  very  rotten  state 
while  that  continues.  We  are  all  waking  up 
to  see  (what  many  of  us  have  been  preaching 
for  years)  that  it  will  not  do,  and  must  be 
mended  or  ended.  Hence  when  100,000  men 
along  the  rivar  side  rose  up  to  protest  against 
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thsir  casual  employment  and  their  miserable 
pay,  the  world  Tery  generally,  both  of  rich  and 
poor,  thought  that  they  were  right  and  gare 
them  encouragement  and  help.  People  knew 
something  definite  about  the  East  End  and 
London  Labor.  The  Mansion  House  Com¬ 
mittees,  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on 
Sweating,  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Hous¬ 
ing  of  the  Poor,  the  Industrial  Conference  of 
1886,  the  experiences  of  Beatrice  Potter,  the 
studies  of  Charles  Booth  and  his  friends,  and 
all  that  for  years  has  been  said  and  done  in 
Toynbee  Hall,  Bedford  Chapel,  Newton  Hall, 
the  Working-Men's  College,  the  Hall  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  the  City  Temple,  and  a  thousand  plat¬ 
forms,  pulpits,  and  clubs— had  made  men 
think  and  given  them  matter  for  thought. 
Public  opinion  has  passed  over  to  the  side  of 
the  laborer  ;  and  when  he  made  his  effort, 
public  opinion  helped  him  to  success. 

There  are  lessons  enough  for  every  one  in 
what  has  just  happened.  The  Socialist  of  the 
Karl  Marx  School  may  reflect  how  sterile  a 
thing  Socialism  has  proved  all  these  years  that 
it  has  been  raving  out  its  fierce  conundrums 
about  the  wickedness  of  private  property,  and 
how  solid  are  the  results  to  be  won  when  it 
consents  to  enter  on  a  practical  business  bar¬ 
gain.  The  violent  assailants  of  Trades-Union¬ 
ism  may  reflect  that  they  have  done  nothing 
practical,  until  they  resorted  to  Unionism 
themselves  and  adopted  its  familiar  tactics 
and  its  well-tried  machinery.  The  old  Union¬ 
ist  may  reflect  that,  in  forty  years  past,  the 
conventional  Unionism  has  proved  utterly 
powerless  to  effect  what  in  a  few  weeks  two 
or  three  prominent  Socialists  have  done.  The 
men  who  grow  hoarse  in  declaiming  about  the 
selfishness  and  brutality  of  the  middle  classes 
may  think  of  the  solid  assistanoe  they  had 
from  the  middle  classes  in  sympathy  and  in 
money.  And  the  middle  classes,  who  were 
wont  to  regard  the  East  End  laborer  as  a  feck¬ 
less  or  dangerous  loafer,  may  ponder  on  the 
discipline,  honesty,  endurance,  and  real  hero¬ 
ism  which,  in  defence  of  what  they  knew  to 
be  a  just  cause,  so  many  thousands  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  have  shown.  The  Social¬ 
ist  with  a  system  and  the  impatient  reformer 
generally  have  often  turned  with  mockery  from 
all  reliance  on  public  opinion  and  from  any 
such  doctrine  as  “  the  motalixation  of  indus¬ 
try.”  When  they  have  been  told  that — ”  the 
true  Socialism  is  this ;  the  use  </  Capital  muet 
be  turned  to  eocial  objetia,  just  as  Capital  arises 
from  social  eombimUUm:  ” — when  it  has  been 
preached  to  them  that  ”  indusliy  must  be  mor- 


aUted  by  opinion,  n'4  recast  by  the  State — mor- 
alixed  by  education,  by  morality,  by  religion" — 
the  Socialist  with  a  system  and  the  impatient 
reformer  goes  off  with  a  laugh  or  a  sneer. 
Well !  but  this  is  what  has  just  happened. 
Public  Opinion  has  been  changed,  and  it  baa 
worked  great  results.  Capital,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  has  been  moralised,  and  Industry  also 
has  been  moralised.  The  very  poor  have  been 
taught  to  feel  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  to 
bear  much  for  a  common  cause,  to  practise 
self-denial  for  a  social  benefit.  The  rich  have 
been  taught  to  listen  with  more  sympathy  to 
the  poor,  and  to  know  themselves  as  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  sufferings  of  those  they  employ. 
What  has  happened  is  a  great  lesson  to  rich 
and  poor,  to  employers  and  employed,  in  the 
imperishable  and  paramount  force  of  Social 
Duty  in  the  long  run.  The  immediate  results 
are  not  very  great.  But  it  is  a  beginning  : 
and  much  may  come  of  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  persistent  appeal  to  the  public  conscience 
on  moral  and  social  grounds  has  done,  what 
Trades-Unionism,  per  ae,  has  failed  to  do  in 
forty  years,  and  what  all  the  schemes  for  con¬ 
fiscating  private  Capital  and  nationalising  pri¬ 
vate  property  have  only  succeeded  in  hinder¬ 
ing  and  delaying  being  done. — nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 

The  Lxpxbh  or  Cbktk. — If  uncleanness  be 
the  chief  factor  in  the  generation  or  promotion 
of  leprosy,  one  may  well  understand  why  there 
are  so  many  lepers  in  Crete.  The  science  of 
hygiene  is  not  studied  in  the  East  as  with  us. 
The  traveller  who  stays  but  a  day  in  any  of 
the  large  Cretan  villages  will  not  soon  forget 
his  experience  of  the  prevalent  filthiness. 
There  is  a  reek  of  ordure  in  the  air  that  tells 
very  decisively  how  sanitary  arrangements  are 
totally  neglected  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  a  clear 
stream  of  water  from  the  mountains  running 
down  the  streets,  and  the  sweet  perfume  of 
the  blossom  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  the 
gardens.  The  bouses  are,  as  a  rule,  clean 
enough  outside,  but  they  are  of  the  whited- 
sepulchre  order  of  things.  Within,  if  the 
building  be  of  but  one  story,  the  floor  is  the 
native  ground.  During  the  rains,  therefore, 
when  the  soil  is  saturated,  and  the  urban 
sewage  is  absorbed  by  the  earth  as  if  it  were  a 
sponge,  foul  exhalations  poison  the  houses. 
Fevers  are  the  certain  consequence  ;  and  con. 
stitutions  weakened  by  sucoessive  attacks  of 
fever  or  with  a  scrofulous  tendency  are,  it  may 
be  imagined,  well  prepared  for  the  insidious 
approach  of  leprosy  also.  The  disease  is  very 
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rare  in  the  large  towoe,  in  Greece  as  in  Crete. 
That  may  be,  in  a  measure,  explained  by  the 
greater  regard  for  cleanliness  in  the  public 
places,  by  the  pared  streets,  and  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  there  of  some  more  enlightened  vay  of 
disposing  of  the  sewage. 

The  country  Cretans  are  as  reckless  in  their 
diet  as  about  the  condition  of  their  houses  and 
the  surroundings.  They  are  not  gluttons  > 
the  Christians  among  them  conform  strictly 
to  the  fasts  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  forbid 
them  to  eat  meat  on  about  two  hundred  days 
in  the  year,  but  they  are  fond  of  the  very 
things  which  tend  to  foster  leprosy.  As  good 
Christians,  they  consume  an  immense  quanti¬ 
ty  of  salt  fish,  which  journeys  to  their  island 
from  the  north  seas,  alter  dirers  tranship¬ 
ments  which  do  not  improre  it  as  an  article  of 
food.  Crete  being  so  productire  in  olive  trees 
(in  1883  the  island  exported  19,60U  tons  of 
olive  oil,  worth  no  leas  than  £567,000),  oil  is 
so  plentiful  that  they  use  it  in  excess.  Their 
passion  for  pork,  especially  in  the  form  of 
sausages  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  they  eat 
summer  and  winter  alike,  is  perhaps  the 
crowning  evil.  In  certain  parts  of  Greece, 
where  the  oil  is  of  good  quality,  there  are  no 
lepers  ;  in  the  contrary  case,  lepers  are  com¬ 
mon.  This  applies  also  to  Crete,  where  the 
processes  of  crushing  and  refining  the  oil  are 
very  primitive.  The  country  Cretans  cook 
almost  everything  in  oil,  they  even  add  oil  to 
the  milk  of  a  rice  pudding  ;  but,  as  if  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  absolute  rules  about  this  disease,  we 
find  a  certain  village  high  up  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Ida  peopled  entirely  by  shepherds  who 
live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  use  oil 
but  scantily,  and  who  nevertheless  suffer  much 
from  leprosy.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  wine 
is  in  any  degree  a  deterrent  or  a  provocant  of 
the  disease.  The  Cretan  Christian  men  are, 
upon  the  whole,  rather  bibulous  ;  but  not  so 
the  women.  Further,  the  men  lead  more  ac¬ 
tive  lives,  in  times  of  insurrection  have  more 
to  harass  them,  and,  generally  speaking,  in. 
cur  more  risks  than  the  women.  This  may 
account  for  the  greater  number  of  male  than 
female  lepers.  The  Moslem  Cretans  suffer 
much  less  from  the  disease  than  their  Chris¬ 
tian  compatriots.  They  certainly  consume 
plenty  of  oil  ;  but  they  are  cleaner  in  personal 
matters,  they  abhor  pork,  and  they  eat  less 
salt  fish.  In  one  district,  however,  that  of 
Monophatsi,  Mohammedan  lepers  are -some- 
what  common  ;  bat  the  Moslems  of  this  com. 
mnnity  are  notorious  for  their  loose  observance 
of  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran,  and  their  in¬ 


difference  in  diet  and  cleanliness  fairly  ex¬ 
plains  why  they  suffer. 

We  have  applied  the  word  patients”  to  the 
lepers  of  Crete.  In  their  case  the  word  indi¬ 
cates  them  as  suffering  men  and  women,  not 
as  persons  under  constant  medical  treatment. 
Indeed,  the  current  belief  that  the  leper  is  in. 
curable  seems  to  exempt  them  from  the  need 
of  such  attentions.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
disease  may  be  retarded  slightly  by  arsenical 
treatment,  snlphur  baths,  and  *  *  a  rigorous  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  rules  of  health  but  even  this 
is  not  certain.  There  are  no  leper  hospitals 
in  the  island.  At  one  time  there  was  talk  of 
segregating  all  the  lepers  upon  one  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  islets  ;  but,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  so  active  a  measure  has  eventuated  in 
nothing.  Indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the  lepers 
themselves,  one  may  be  glad  of  it.  The  com¬ 
munity  at  large  might  benefit ;  there  would 
be  less  opportunity  for  the  spread  or  even  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  disease,  but  the  miserable 
victims  would  be  deprived  of  the  measure  of 
entertainment  which,  as  spectators  of  the  lives 
'  of  others,  they  certainly  still  obtain.  They 
would  have  nothing  to  occupy  them  except  the 
recollection  of  their  own  misery.  They  might 
even  sink  to  the  degree  of  torpor  and  degrada- 
tion  that  seem  to  characterize  the  lepers  of 
Bobben  Island.  As  it  is,  however,  the  person 
whom  the  municipal  or  provincial  doctor  cer¬ 
tifies  to  be  a  leper,  though  he  is  at  once  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  his  home  and  join  the  other 
lepers  of  the  nearest  ”  leprochorion,”  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  a  certain  spectacular  interest  in 
life.  The  “  leprochorion”  is  close  to  the  gates 
of  the  city.  There  is  constant  passing  to  and 
fro  in  front  of  his  little  white  house  of  a 
single  room.  Nor  is  he  shunned  altogether  by 
his  earlier  friends  and  acquaintance,  though 
he  is  separated  from  them.  If  he  had  proper¬ 
ty  before  his  exile,  his  sentence  as  a  leper  does 
not  deprive  him  of  it.  His  estate  is  adminis¬ 
tered  for  him  by  others,  who  are  responsible 
to  him  for  the  returns.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  is  indigent,  the  public  treasury  allots  him 
a  loaf  of  bread  daily  as  long  as  be  lives,  and 
the  alms  he  receives  from  wayfarers  enables 
him  to  supplement  this  allowance  with  some 
of  the  minor  luxuries  of  life.  There  is  less  of 
the  apathy  of  despair  in  a  Cretan  leper  village 
than  one  would  suppose.  The  lepers  them¬ 
selves  realize  that  they  have  the  sympathy  of 
their  fellow -creatures.  — yational  Htviete. 

Danokbs  or  Haw  Mu.x.— Careful  observers, 
who  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  the  creation 
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of  public  “  Bcares,”  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  there  ia  a  considerable  degree  of  danger 
in  the  nse  of  uncooked  milk  as  food.  It  is  be* 
lieved  that  not  only  are  certain  exanthematous 
ferers  communicated  to  consumers  of  raw 
milk,  but  that  tubercle  itself,  in  some  of  its 
forms,  may  also  arise  in  the  human  subject  in 
this  way.  An  important  paper  was  recently 
read  at  the  Pathological  Society  of  London, 
by  Mr.  Shattock,  on  “  Tubercular  Abscess  of 
the  Breast.  ”  In  the  course  of  the  paper,  it 
was  stated  that  in  the  cow  “  tubercle  of  the 
udder  ’  was  a  well-known  disease,  so  much  so 
that  on  the  Continent  its  hygienic  importance 
was  generally  and  practically  recognized.  Ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  the  minute  structure  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  which  is  found  in  the 
cow’s  udder  was  figured  and  described  by  Ko- 
lossnikow  in  Vlrckow’s  Archiv.  It  was  found 
also  by  experiments  on  animals  that  the  milk 
from  tuberculous  udders  contained  bacilli  and 
was  rapidly  infections.  Most  people  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  what  is  popularly  known  as  “  eon- 
snmption  of  the  bowels”  in  children.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  a  distinguished  Aberdeen  professor, 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  tuberculous 
milk  from  cows  may  often  be  the  cause  of  that 
distressing  and  fatal  malady.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  a  case  is  recorded  of  a  perfectly  healthy 
child,  bom  of  equally  healthy  parents,  which 
was  given  to  a  wet-nurse  to  be  suckled.  The 
woman  was  tubercular,  and  the  child  very 
quickly  contracted  tubercular  meningitis  and 
died.  ’The  nurse’s  milk,  on  examination,  was 
found  to  contain  the  bacilli  of  tubercle.  The 
disease,  tuberculosis,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
present  in  an  animal  or  a  human  subject  with¬ 
out  being  definitely  localized  as  an  anatomical 
entity  in  any  particular  organ.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  easily  happen  that  a  cow  shall  continue 
to  be  milked  for  months,  and  her  milk  sold  as 
food  for  infants  and  others,  before  it  is  discov¬ 
ered  that  she  is  the  subject  of  fatal  and  infec¬ 
tions  disease.  Certain  breeds  of  cows  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  especially  liable  to  tubercle  of  the 
udders,  and  those  breeds  are  noted  for  their 
large  udders,  and  for  the  abundance  of  the 
milk  which  they  yield.  8nch  breeds  and  ani¬ 
mals  are,  not  unnaturally,  much  sought  after 
by  dairymen,  and  the  extent  of  the  danger  is 
thus  increased.  All  this  sounds  sufficiently 
alarming,  but  whatever  oondusions  may  be 
drawn  from  it,  one  point  of  practical  impor¬ 
tance  should  certainly  not  be  overlooked.  That 
point  has  often  been  urged  by  medical  men, 
and  it  must  continue  to  be  urged  again  and 
again.  It  is  that  milk  should  not  be  taken 
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raw,  but  boiled.  Milk  needs  to  be  cooked  as 
much  as  beef  or  pork.  Many  persons,  school¬ 
boys  especially,  profess  a  strong  objection  to 
cooked  milk.  That  is  probably  because  no 
skill  is  exercised  in  the  cooking.  It  may  be 
cooked  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways  ;  but 
two,  at  any  rate,  of  these  are  so  simple  that  it 
is  inexcusable  not  to  try  them.  A  little  sugar 
added  to  milk  when  boiling  gives  it  quite  a 
new  flavor,  and  makes  it  to  many  boys  more 
palatable  than  uncooked  milk.  For  those 
who  do  not  like  what  is  sweet,  a  pinch  of  salt 
may  be  put  in  ;  and  that,  again,  produces  a 
substance  having  a  totally  different  taste  from 
plain  boiled  milk.  Other  methods  of  making 
cooked  milk  palatable  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  conscientionsly  careful  mother  or  to  the 
experienced  cook.  There  can  be  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  anybody  should  be  asked  to  take  raw 
milk  ;  still  less  ought  there  to  be  any  excuse 
for  preferring  it  raw  on  the  ground  that  when 
cooked  it  is  less  palatable. — Hoapilal. 

Ainrttm,  a  Bbazihak  Diszabk.— Ainhum 
was  first  systematically  described  by  a  Brazil¬ 
ian  surgeon  as  attacking  colored  races  in  Bra¬ 
zil.  The  merit  of  its  actual  discovery,  as  Dr. 
Radcliffe  Crocker  and  others  have  pointed  out, 
is  due  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who  described  the  dis¬ 
ease  before  the  Epidemiological  Society,  in 
1860,  as  a  dry  gangrene  of  the  little  toe  among 
the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Dr.  Da  Silva, 
Lima,  however,  described  ainhum  as  a  dis¬ 
order  long  known  as  existing  among  Africans 
and  Creoles  in  South  America,  first  writing 
about  it  in  the  Gazeta  Mfdica  de  Bahia  in  1867. 
Ainhum  consists  in  hypertrophy  and  degen¬ 
erative  changes  in  the  little  toe,  a  constriction 
forming  and  slowly  becoming  deeper  until  the 
digit  is  amputated  spontaneously  or  otherwise. 
The  disease  is  often  symmetrical,  and  may 
last  for  years.  It  is  now  known  that  the  fourth, 
or  even  the  great  toe,  may  be  affected,  and 
Egles  describes  a  case  where  a  finger  was  at¬ 
tacked.  It  is  frequent  near  Bahia,  and  also 
occurs  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  the 
West  Indies,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  India 
(where  Hindoos  are  also  liable  to  the  disease), 
B4nnion,  and  Nossi-b^.  M.  Cogues  has  de¬ 
scribed  a  case  of  ainhum,  which  oocurred  in 
Madagascar,  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Archivta  de  MMedne  Navale.  The  pathology 
of  ainhum  is  obscure,  and  although  sponta¬ 
neous  amputation  of  digits  is  a  feature  in  some 
forms  of  leprosy,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  two  diseases  are  closely  allied. — BritiaK 
MedHeal  Journal. 
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besb  is  not*  e&sy-8AP6U0 


■nwbsy.be  &8b8y  &syou  csn^Try  oi 
vSS^^caJve  in  your  next  house-clebbing- 

8AP0LI0  is  a  solid,  handEoma  cake  of  house-oleaning  soap, 
which  has  no  equal  for  all  scouring  purposes  except  the  laundry. 
To  use  it  is  to  -^ue  it.  What  will  SATOLIO  do?  Why,  it  will 
clean  paint,  make  oil-cloths  bright,  and  give  the  doors,  tables  and 
shelves  a  new  appearance.  It  will  take  the  grease  off  the  dishes 
and  off  the  pots  and  pans.  You  can  scour  the  knives  and  forks 
with  it,  and  make  the  tin  things  shine  brightly.  The  wash-basin, 
the  ba^-tub,  even  the  greasy  kitchen-sink  w^  be  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin  if  you  use  S-^OLIO.  One  cake  will  prove  all  we  say. 
Be  a  clever  housekeeper  and  try  it.  Beware  of  imitations.  There 
is  but  one  SAFOUO. 

SOME  NOVEL  USES  FOR  SAPOLIO, 

BVKRV  OSB  FINDS  A  NBW  VSB. 

To  clean  tomb»tone».  To  renew  oil.cloth.  To  renoTnle  paint.  To  brighten  metals. 

To  whiten  marble.  To  scour  kettles.  To  polish  knives.  To  scrub  floors. 

To  wash  out  sinks.  To  scour  bath.tubs.  To  clean  dishes.  ],  To  remove  rust. 

EVBBYBODT  VSBS  IT. 

Dentists  to  clean  false  teeth.  Ministers  So  renovate  old  chapels.  Shrewd  ones  to  scour  eld  straw  hats. 

Surnuns  to  polish  their  instruments.  Sextons  to  clean  the  tombstones.  Painters  to  clean  ofl  surfaces. 

Confectioners  to  scour  their  pans.  Hostlers  on  brasses  and  white  horses.  Soldiers  to  brighten  their  arms. 

Mechanics  to  brighten  their  tools.  Housemaidstoscrubthemarblefloors.  Artists  to  clean  their  palettes. 

Engineers  to  clean  parts  of  machines.  Chemists  to  remove  some  stains.  Coohs  to  clean  the  kitchen  sink. 
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»  What  a  Difference 

is  wedded  to  old-fashioned  ideas  and  she  who  is 
bright  enough  to  appreciate  a  new  one.  Everybody 
is  striving  to  get  something  to  make  life  easier — 
often  it’s  right  beside  them — those  who  are  bright 
enough  to  embrace  it  get  the  benefits,  those  w^ho 
don’t  go  backwards — their  work  grows  harder. 
Pearline  makes  life  easier  and  cleaner.  Washing 
and  cleaning  done 
with  Pcarline  has 
about  enough  work 
»_in  it  to  make  it  good  I- 

exercise — but  not  enough  to  tire  the  body^^v^.,^^ 
or  ruffle  the  temper. 

Not  ours,  but  the  word  of  the  millions 
who  use  it  as  to  whether  it  hurts  the  hands, 
clothes  or  paint — probably  your  neighbor* 
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GET  THE  OBMUINE.  IMITATIONS  ARE  OFWEREO-TMEY  ARB  WORTMUEOS 


PTJBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


1890. 

This  number  of  the  Ecuctic  begins  the 
fifty-first  Tolume  of  the  new  series,  which  was 
begun  in  1865. 

As  the  first  series  was  begun  in  1844,  the 
present  year  is  the  forty-sixth  year  of  its 
publication. 

During  the  last  year  the  change  of  date  was 
made  in  the  publication  from  about  the  aoth 
of  the  month  to  some  ten  days  later,  the 
object  being  to  give  to  our  readers  one 
month’s  later  extracts  from  foreign  sources. 
As  the  foreign  magazines  usually  arrive  here 
about  the  lath  of  the  current  month,  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  give  to  our  readers  at  the  end 
of  the  month  their  contents,  instead  of,  as 
we  formerly  did,  the  contents  of  the  magazines 
of  the  previous  month. 

We  hope  our  subscribers  will  bear  the  fact 
in  mind  that  though  they  now  receive  the 
EcutcTic  some  ten  days  later  than  formerly, 
they  are  actually  getting  matter  one  month 
earlier. 

With  this  number  we  have  also  made  a 
change  in  our  cover,  following  the  more 
modern  plan  of  giving  our  contents  on  the 
outside  of  the  magazine,  where  it  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance. 

We  shall,  during  the  new  year,  adhere  to 
our  present  plan  of  giving  from  all  sources 
the  most  interesting  articles  to  American 
readers  of  foreign  current  literature. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  make  liberal  arrange¬ 
ments  with  any  intelligent  persons  who  would 
like  to  canvass  for  the  Eclectic  in  any 
location. 

How  TO  Get  Rid  of  a  Cold. — It  may  not 
be  as  widely  known  as  it  deserves  to  be  (writes 
a  correspondent  of  the  British  Mtdical  Journal) 
that  twenty  grains  of  salicylic  acid,  given  in 
liq.  ammon.  acet.  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
will  so  far  control  a  common  cold  that  the 
aching  of  the  brow,  eyelids,  etc.,  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  eye,  will  cease  in  a  few  hours, 
while  the  sneezing  and  running  from  the  nose 


will  also  abate  and  will  disappear  in  a  few  days, 
and,  more  fortunate  still,  the  cold  will  pass  off 
and  not  finish  up,  as  is  customary,  with  a  cough. 

EotsoN  Laboratoey. — According  to  a  re¬ 
cent  writer,  Edison’s  laboratory  contains 
samples  of  every  substance  in  the  world.  The 
thousands  of  pigeon  holes  and  drawers  contain 
skins,  feathers,  and  furs  of  the  whole  animal 
creation,  bones  and  tusks  of  all  sorts  of 
creatures,  minerals,  barks,  grasses,  drugs, 
fruits,  and  gums  in  bewildering  completeness. 
Some  of  the  species  are  so  rare  that  they  are 
kept,  like  diamonds,  in  little  folded  papers. 
The  grotesque  nature  of  some  of  the  materials 
there  collected  prompted  the  inquiry : — '*  How 
can  you  ever  want  such  things  as  shark’s  teeth 
or  rhinoceros  horn?”  "Ah,  that  question 
shows  that  you  do  not  know  what  queer  things 
electricians  use,  ”  replied  our  modern  Virgil. 
“  During  the  progress  of  the  experiments  with 
the  incandescent  electric  light,  for  instance, 
nearly  everything  one  can  think  of  was  tried 
as  a  primary  material  from  which  to  form  the 
delicate  carbon  filament  whose  incandescence 
is  the  source  of  the  lighL  Finally, as  perhaps 
you  know,  shreds  of  one  particular  variety  of 
bamboo  were  found  to  give  the  most  gratifying 
results  ;  and  there,  by  the  way,  you  can  see  a 
few  bales  of  the  very  reeds  from  which  these 
strips  are  cut.  Again,  the  delicate  needle, 
which,  affixed  to  the  underside  of  the  vibrating 
diaphragm  of  the  phonograph,  indents  the 
smooth  revolving  surface  of  the  waxen  cylinder, 
had  to  be  formed  of  some  material  possessing 
peculiar  properties  of  elasticity  and  rigidity. 
Scores  of  the  most  unlikely  substances,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  natural  and  artificial, 
were  tried  before  the  right  one  was  hit  upon. 
And  so  it  goes  with  all  the  litle  details  of 
electric  appliances.” — Court  Jotsmal. 

Machinery  and  the  Condition  of  Wo¬ 
men. — To  the  progress  of  invention,  more  than 
to  all  other  causes  combined,  is  due  the  im¬ 
portant  sociological  fact  that  the  condition  of 
women  has  been  vastly  improved  during  the 
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last  four  or  five  decades.  Invention  has  rele¬ 
gated  the  coarser,  and  harder  work  of  women 
to  machinery,  and  has  opened  up  new  and 
pleasant  avenues  of  profitable  employment  for 
them.  Witness  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
and  type-writing  machines  by  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  women  and  girls  earn  their 
living.  The  movement  is  still  onward  and 
upward. — Inventive  Age. 

A  Most  Useful  and  Palatable  Remedy. 
—  Physicians,  almost  without  exception,  pre¬ 
scribe  Wolfe’s  Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 
in  cases  of  gout,  gravel,  chronic  rheumatism 
and  all  derangements  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
In  cases  of  general  debility,  inadequate  assim¬ 
ilation  of  food  and  exhausted  vital  energy  its 
effect  is  wonderful.  It  is  warranted  to  be  not 
only  pure  and  free  from  any  injurious  property 
and  ingredient,  but  those  of  the  best  possible 
quality.  Travellers  find  it  invaluable  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  the 
change  of  water  and  visits  to  malarial  districts. 
Invalids  find  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  an  agree¬ 
able  bevetpge,  which  does  not  stupefy  and  dull 
the  brain  like  those  compounds  of  inferior 
merit  based  on  alcoholic  mixtures.  Nearly 
fifty  years  of  constant  use  testify  to  its  remark¬ 
able  merits,  and  the  yearly  sale  as  this  country 
extends  its  area.  Like  every  article  of  merit 
Wolfe’s  Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps  has  been 
counterfeited  by  unscrupulous  villains,  who 
force  upon  our  unsuspecting  public  base  imi¬ 
tations.  The  attention  of  purchasers  is  invited 
to  the  address  of  the  sole  dealers  and  to  the 
trade  mark  '*  W.  A.  S.”  Be  not  imposed  upon, 
but  deal  only  with  reputable  druggists  and 
grocers. 

The  Production  or  Ivory.— There  are  an¬ 
nually  killed  in  Africa  a  minimum  of  65,000 
elephants,  yielding  a  production  of  a  quantity 
of  raw  ivory,  the  selling  price  of  which  is  some 
;^850,ooo.  This  quantity  is  shipped  to  various 
parts  of  the  world — to  the  American,  the 
European,  and  the  Asian  markets.  A  large 
quantity  is,  however,  kept  by  the  native  princes 
of  Africa,  who  are  very  fond  of — and,  as  a  rule, 
very  good  judges  of— ivory.  The  production 
out  of  Africa  is  only  insignificant,  and  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Sumatra  together  produce  only 
some  20,000  kilogs.  per  year.  India  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  ivory,  and  China  is  also  a 
good  market.— /ix/MJ/riVr. 


The  Sources  of  Beautiful  Colors. — The 
American  Druggist  has  formulated  a  list  of  the 
choicest  colors  used  in  the  arts,  as  follows  : — 
The  cochineal  insects  furnish  a  great  many  of 
the  very  fine  colors.  Among  them  are  the 
gorgeous  carmine,  the  crimson,  scarlet  car¬ 
mine,  and  purple  lakes.  The  cuttlefish  gives 
the  sepia.  It  is  the  inky  fluid  which  the  fish 
discharges  in  order  to  render  the  water  opaque 
when  attacked.  Indian  yellow  comes  from  the 
camel.  Ivory  chips  produce  the  ivory  black 
and  bone  black.  The  exquisite  Prussian  blue 
is  made  by  fusing  horses’  hoofs  and  other  re¬ 
fuse  animal  matter  with  impure  potassium 
carbonate.  This  color  was  discovered  acci¬ 
dentally.  Variouslakes  are  derived  from  roots, 
barks,  and  gams.  Blue-black  comes  from  the 
charcoal  of  the  vine-stalk.  Lampblack  is  soot 
from  certain  resinous  substances.  Turkey-red 
is  from  the  madder  plant,  which  grows  in 
Hindostan.  The  yellow  sap  of  a  tree  of  Siam 
produces  gamboge  ;  the  natives  catch  the  sap 
in  cocoanut  shells.  Raw  Sienna  is  the  natural 
earth  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sienna,  Italy. 
Raw  umber  is  also  an  earth  found  near  Umbria 
and  burnt.  India  ink  is  made  from  burnt  cam¬ 
phor.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  manufacturers 
of  this  ink,  and  they  will  not  reveal  the  secret 
of  its  manufacture.  Mastic  is  made  from  the 
gum  of  the  mastic  tree,  which  grows  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Bister  is  the  soot  of 
wood  ashes.  Very  little  real  ultramarine  is 
found  in  the  market.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
precious  lapis-lazuli,  and  commands  a  fabulous 
price.  Chinese  white  is  zinc,  scarlet  is  iodide 
of  mercury,  and  native  vermilion  is  from  the 
quicksilver  ore  called  cinnabar. 


Areas  in  South  America. — According  to 
calculations  recently  made  the  areas  of  the 
several  South  American  States  are  as  follows, 
the  latest  edition  of  Stieler’s  Atlas,  compiled 
from  the  most  recent  information  obtainable, 
being  used  as  a  basis  : 


Stuart 

KHemtttrt, 


Brazil .  8,361 ,3jo 

French  Guiana...  78,900 
Dutch  Guuma....  199,100 
Briti*h  Guiana.  ..  919,600 

Venezuela .  1,043.900 

Colombia .  1,903,100 

Ecuador .  999,600 

Total  . 


Sfuare 

KiUmtttrs. 

Peru .  1,137,000 

Bolivia . 1,334,300 

Chili . .  7^,000 

Argentine . 9,789,400 

Uruguay .  178,700 

Paraguay, . .  953,100 


>7.8«J.*50 


From  which  it  appears — and  this  is  especially 
interesting  just  now — that  Brazil  represents  a 
superficies  only  short  by  545,625  square  kilo¬ 
meters  of  being  one-half  the  total  area  of  the 
vast  South  American  continent. 
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The  Progressive  Game  Chart 


Is  •>«  SlIHpISSt  HstlMMl  ol 
C«untHi|  in  Prnfrss- 
tive  Games. 

It  obrlatM  the  nnptee—nt 
otMTStion  ot  eticklnc  “atait” 
npoo  •  card  it  Aoaa 
atrar  with  the  aanoyinn  in- 
tarr^tlon  and  delay  nsaesd 
hgrthr  punrhlng  ptooea. 
t  ^beea  “I'harta"  or  Goont- 
ara  are  Sx4  tacbas  la  eize 
aad  are  put  op  with  cords 
eoaptela  in  paekaires  ault- 
sbie  for  six  tablea.  Prtee, 
S**.  a  Paeluurr  %  extra 
table  sets,  lOe.  For  nle  by 
dealers,  or  forwarded  apoa 
rrreipt  of  price.  Addrem 

pioosissm  OAHZ  01^ 

dOXlTCT. 

17B  Oearltem  8t.,  Chicago. 

Patented  Oot.i.HW 


■  JITljnnP  who  desire  impartial  criticiam,  thorongh 
AU  I  nUi*u  reTixloD  and  correction  of  MSS.  addreaa 
Ur.  T.  M.  COAM,  N.  Y.  Bnraao  of  Literary  Reriaion, 
80  Weet  14th  Street 


Vf^erly  lle*ela,hfW2tvneeCtMVala:.aalr  1.50 
MaawiSth  Oy  ebfeaia.TYataai,il.  ■!  tOpMea.  1.00 
ri.oilk^aasi^aaahlMlhrSOelilsTfS  1.00 
f  OCB  A  Urgi  BuaW  •€  aaMl  trtlalM  mb  m  obtBioBd  frM 
r  HKE  ^  •  vvy  Util*  work.  tkM«  tooM*  BteyelM 
hmUbm,  OMtkarjaWMekM,  ClMka>  AmNMP«o  B»raoatoM, 
PhtlotTipk  Omtflto,  bU  iMki,  P>Ptr»»  MBMrt—t,  hn,  lOk-pBM 
Cptai'icp*  Md  e*py  nt  Puter  wHk  tMitlm  KppBVlBgB.  MBlipr 

'  AddrMtTUB  WUTUUI  WBXi>i,rKf  ■  Ifls 


lALMBS'S  New  Prononncing  Dictionary  of  3,fi00  mn- 
sical  terms,  t6c.  H.  R.  Palmer,  Box  2, Ml,  N.  T.  City. 


CARD-A  Remarkable  Offer — Send  two  two-cent 
puatase  etampe,  a  lock  of  yoar  hair,  name,  age 
and  sex,  and  I  will  sand  yon  a  clairvoyant  diagnosis  of 
yonr  disease,  free.  Address  J.  0.  Batdorf,  M.D.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Magnetic  lastitnte.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


UUIII|lf ^  Three  books,  showing  hnndr^s 
n  H  I  Im  |m  ^  of  designs,  and  12  designs  ready 
U 1 1 1  W  V  V  to  stamp,  sent  for  25  cents. 

1-4  OB.  Waste  Silk  and  26  skeins  Etching  Silk  for  25  eta. 
CLINTON  STAMPING  CO.,  Irviagton,  N.  J. 


Singer  Improred  High  Arm,  4  Drawers 

Kxte?i,toB  Drop  Leaf.  Fall  Sat  At'achnaats.  Warranted 
by  the  manaractarrr*  (or  live  years.  Limited  Offer. 
Only  l.tW  of  them  at  S'  each.  Ton  pay  the  dollar  after 
rouraoaivathaaukrhine.  Send  name  and  addreaa  to 

AM.  rOB.  04S..  daracF  Otis*  iC  Jt. 


LBCTBICITY  for  CaTAaaa,  Pain,  Wsaknbss 
CaLfree.  Fortnne  for  Agenu.  F.  4  F.  Cleveland  OMs 


■PLECARDSt:!^ 

rrr  raia.  ■imd  laiffr  ST.ar  roa  iwaTAOS, 
1.  A  CAKOOU.,  OAHU.  OMM. 


CISCPIAB 


mu  IVorplalne  or  Whlaky  HaMt 
lUlfl  ennd  in  II  to  tl  days.  Home  or  Saa- 
itarlum  Treatment  Address 
THE  COMPOUND  OXYGEN  ASS’N,  Ft  Wayne,  hd. 


n  A  TChlTC  FRANKUN  H.  hough,  WseMoff- 
■  A  I  Civ  I  Oe  too,  D.  C.  No  attom-w's  fea  iinul 
Patent  obUiaed.  Write  for  INVENTOR'S  GUIDE. 


AuBteor  Priatert 
0«kle,tiM«U. 


KstnlilUXad  1857. 

59  Ctrmint  Stmfft,  Mdw  York, 


Prar  aad  Bklalwks  are  aa- 
,maaa.na.  |aMate«alk. 

JaaertotiTa  Clronlara 
both  BoaUad  fraa. 

Aeiut  fvr  eireulnr  (• 

FOIiBINO  OHAm  OO.,  Now  HiiTe 


MEMORIAL  ART  WORKERS 


All  forma  of  Memoriala  arrangad  id  Slaiacd  Glaas 
Wiodowt,  Meaiorial  Tahtela,  Monumental  Work, 
Pulpiu,  Lecteraa,  Font  and  ochar  details  for  the 
indence  aolicitod. _ 


Church.  Correal 


WE  HAVE  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  BOOKS 

and  are  Agenu  for  all  Medical  Publishen. 

THE  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL  STUDENTS  SUPPLIED  AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES. 

For  any  bonk  wanted  and  for  Cataloguea  of  leadiag  publiahera,  addrem 

£.  Re  PSLTOKy  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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These  Men  and  Women  Differ  in  Character. 


ALL  THESE)  WOULD  YOU  NOT  LIKE  TO  KNOW  (FBOM  life 
what  tbeM  faeee  iodiaato  t  You  can  aaally  learn  to  read  them  aa  yon  would  a  book,  and 

IF  YOU  WANT  SOXETHING 

that  will  latereot  70a  more  than  aaTthing  70a  hare  erer  read  and  enable  700  to  nnderatand  all 
the  difforeaeee  in  poopde  at  a  slanoe,  b7  the  **  fiiOHa  or  Chaeacter,”  send  for  a  oop7  of 

“HEADS  AND  FACES;  How  to  Study  Them.” 

A  new  Maaoal  of  Character  Baadimr  for  the  people,  b7  Prof.  Neleon  Slier,  the  Examiner 
in  the  Phrenological  office  of  Fowler  A  Welle  Co.,  New  York,  and  H.  8.  Dra7toB,  II  D.,  Editor 
of  the  Phebmolooical  Joubkal.  The  anthore  know  what  th«w  are  writing  abont,  Pr^.  Sixer 
haring  deroted  near)7  fift7  7eara  almoet  exclueiToIr  to  the  reading  of  character,  and  be  here 
laye  down  the  rulee  employ^  by  him  in  hie  profeeaional  work. 

Thie  is  a  meet  delightfnl  etody  and  every  one  ahonld  know  **  How  to  Read  Oharacter,”  and 
in  thie  way  be  able  to  understand  the  motiree  and  eharaeter  of  people  met  daily.  Thie  knowl¬ 
edge  will  enable  employers  to  chooee  wisely  and  will  enable  employes  to  meet  the  reqnire- 
menta  of  peenliar  people  whom  they  may  be  required  to  please. 

A  knowledge  of  Homan  Nature  woold  save  many  dkappointmeots  in  social  and  bosineae 

life. 

This  is  the  moot  comprehensire  and  popular  work  ever  poblisbed  for  the  price,  75,000 
copiee  haring  been  sold.  Contains  200  large  octaro  pages  and  250  portraits.  Send  for  it  and 
study  the  people  you  see  and  your  own  ehiuwcter,  and  if  yon  are  not  satisfied  after  examining 
it.  money  will  be  returned  to  yon. 

We  will  send  It  carefully  br  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  40  cents  in  paper,  or  $1.00 
on  henry  paper,  in  extra  cloth  binding.  Agents  wanted.  Address, 

FOWLER  k  WELLS  CO.,  Pablishers,  777  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B. — If  you  will  state  wliere  yon  saw  this  adrertisessent,  we  will  send  yon  free  a  sample 
eopy  of  the  PHnBROUOoiCAL  Jouehal,  published  monthly  at  $1.50  a  year,  15  cents  a  number. 


A  Choice  of  Premiums. 


THE  PHRBNOLOOICAL  CHABT. 

A  hsiKlMNDc  nyraheUcal  Head,  made  from  new  and  special 
drowlnca  ikeig aed  for  th,*  parpoaa.  Tbr  pU  torlai  iUavu-a- 
tiona  ahow  the  location  of  each  of  the  phtenologieal  organa, 
and  tkelr  natnral  lancnage.  It  will  help  to  locata  readily  the 
facnidea,  and  at  the  tame  time  gire  a  correct  Idea  of  their 
fnnctlona.  The  Heed  la  ahont  twelve  lochea  wide,  hand- 
aomelr  Utbographad  In  ealora  and  on  bear,  plate  paper  aboui 
lSxS4  inehaa.  properly  moniited,  with  rinii*  tor  tuuigias.  cr 
may  he  framM,  and  wll  be  aary  atmetira  whererar  It  la 
aeen.  Price  $1  00. 

THE  PHBBNOLOOICAL  BUST. 

This  hnat  la  made  of  Plaater  of  Paris,  and  so  lettered  as  to 
show  the  exact  location  of  aach  of  tha  phranotogical  otnaos 
llic  Head  la  nearly  life  sine  and  very  ornamental.  deaarrTnx  a 
place  on  the  eentia-tahle  nr  mantel,  in  parlor,  nSk-e  or  atndy. 
and  ontil  rarantly  haa  sold  for  fO.OO.  This,  with  the  illns- 
trated  key  which  accompanlea  each  Bust,  should  be  in  the 
handa  of  all  who  weald  know  “  Bow  to  Read  CHARAcrn.” 

THB  PHBBHBLOOICAL  JOVBNAl. 

la  tha  only  Magasine  of  Rcnah  Natuu  pnblished,  and 
occupies  a  place  in  literature  peculiarly  it*  own,  devoted  to 
Phrenology,  Physlosnomy,  Health.  Hygleiie,  efe.  Monthly,  fl.BO  a  year,  IR  cents  a  number.  To  each  new  snb- 
soriber  is  given  the  Bast  nr  Chart  Premiam  described  abitve.  Wbea  tha  premlams  are  seut,  15  canto  extra  most  be 
received  for  the  expense  of  boxing  and  packing  the  Bust,  which  will  be  sent  by  express,  or  No.  S,  a  smaller  alze, 
or  the  Chart,  will  be  sent  by  mall,  poat-p  id.  Aossra  Wanrsn. 


FOWLER  k  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  777  Broadway,  New  York. 


"THXI  BOLEOnO"  nnd  thn  "  JOTTRNAX."  n  ynnr  for  $6.60,  with  nither  pro- 
■Hum  FREE. 
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BaUbliak«<l  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS.  . 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 

Kdited  by  WILLIAM  J.  YOUMANS. 


Bcikitcb  is  rspildj  eomtef  to  b«  tbs  controlling  turns  in  erorj  field  of  hunun  sctiTitj. 

It  has  demloped  the  clnmsj  dog-oat  into  the  swift  oeenu  it^mer,  snd  tbe  slow-going  esrt 
into  the  fiying  railway  train. 

Without  it  man  is  tbe  sport  of  the  storm  demon  ;  by  its  aid  he  prediets  and  prepares  for 
the  approaching  cyclone. 

Without  it  the  industrial  worker  was  a  hopeless  drudge ;  tbe  growth  of  its  applications  has 
mnltiplied  his  comforts  and  increased  his  leisure. 

Without  it  the  raee  was  powerless  in  the  presence  of  disease ;  with  its  help  epidemics  are 
disappearing,  and  better  health  with  longer  life  ore  seewred. 

Without  it  education  was  on  anrarying  routine  of  meehoaieol  repetitions ;  upon  it  bos 
arisen  on  art  adapted  to  the  needs  of  iadiridnal  minds  and  to  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 

Without  it  the  workings  of  society  were  not  understood  ;  with  it  we  ore  learning  the  nn- 
Torying  laws  of  social  phenomena. 

Without  it  fear  was  the  only  prerentire  of  eril^loing ;  with  it  has  eome  a  rational  basis  for 
moral  conduct. 

Similarly,  in  erery  department  of  human  aetirity,  it  is  tbe  great  agency  of  improrement. 
In  its  steady  progress  it  toachss  everywhere  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  community,  and  powerfully  infiuenees  the  ideas,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men, 
so  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 

Tbs  Pofot-ab  Scikmcb  Mohthlt  m  devoted  to  tupjdying  tAis  tnoieiodfe  in  a  form  that 
ean  be  taeily  undentood,  and  for  nearby  heenty  yean  hat  maintained  a  leadiny  petition  among  ses- 
entiJU  joumalt. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  eome  emi¬ 
nent  man  of  scienee,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

The  managers  of  Tbb  Popular  Scibmcr  Mohthlt  accept  the  steadily  growing  dreulo- 
tion  of  the  magosine  and  the  large  infiuence  it  has  gained  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  lib¬ 
eral-minded  readers  in  America  os  the  highest  testimonial  of  approval  of  its  post  course.  The 
utmost  will  be  done  to  keep  all  its  departments  up  to  tbe  highest  standard  of  excellence.  In¬ 
creasing  attention  will  be  given  to  tbe  discussion  of  economic  subjects  and  other  leading  sden- 
tifie  questions  of  the  day.  Daring  tbe  coming  year  the  magosine  will  contain  a  series  of  papers 
from  distinguished  specialists  on  the  agency  of  science  in  the  grovrth  of  the  leading  industries 
of  tbe  world  since  tbe  discovery  of  America  by  Ck>lambua.  A  large  share  of  attention  will 
also  continne  to  he  given  to  scientific  ethics  and  the  true  sphere  of  government. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  1, 3,  &  5  Bond  Street. 


Single  Number,  SO  oente. 


Yearly  Subeorlptlon,  fO.'OO. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.’s  New  Books, 


PEN  DRAWING  AND  PEN  DRAUGHTSMEN, 

BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

With  PbotograTura  and  other  Illukrationa  4to,  $20.00. 

The  work  of  the  following  Mtietii,  heeldee  other*,  being  dealt  with  :  Mariano  Fortonr,  Daniel  Vlerfe,  O.  Fav- 
retto,  J.  F.  RaSaelli,  A.  Montalti,  Antonio  Fabrd*,  Louis  Oalice  and  Ferrand  Fan,  Martin  Rico,  E.  Tito,  A.  Caaa- 
nova  T  Estoraeh,  Adolph  Menael,  W.  Dieta,  U.  Schlitteen,  Robert  Hang  and  Hermann  LBdera.  Lndwig  Marold,  A. 
Oberluder,  Albert  Rlcbter,  A.kncki.  Waldemar  Frederick,  Ldon  Lhermitte,  Edonard  Detaille,  Madeleine Lemaire, 
B.  Dantan,  P.  O.  Jeanniott,  Lonis  Leloir,  Maxima  Lalanne,  Ulysee  BntiiK  H.  Scott,  Mars.  A.  Lan^on,  A.  Lalaeae, 
M.  de  i^ile,  Caran  D'ache,  Frederick  Sandy*.  Ford  Msdox  Brown,  E.  J.  Poynter,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  William 
Small.  W.  L.  WylUe,  T.  Bl^e  Wirgman,  Fmerick  Walker.  George  dn  Manrier,  Charles  Keene.  Linley  Sambonme, 
Harry  Famiss,  George  Raid,  Walter  Crane,  Raado^h  Caldeeot,  Maaiire  Griffonhagen,  Hugh  Thomson,  Herbert 
Railton,  Leslie  Willson  and  J.  Raren  Hill,  Alfred  Parsons,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  C.  S.  Reinhart,  Reginald  B.  Birch, 
H.  F.  Famey,  Howard  Pyle.  Arthur  B.  Froet,  Frederick  Reming^,  B.  W.  Kemble,  Alice  Berber,  Robert  Blum, 
Alfred  Brennan,  Frederick  Langren,  Harry  Fenn,  Kenyon  Cox,  Wyatt  Baton. 

***  Al»o*ip»eial«<Uaonttf  twiUf-JiMeopU*,  soeA  wUA  on  origtnof  ;*«»  drawing  fty  (A«  ovMor.  iw  fwo  oopter  May 

auu  pne$,tao.oo. 


A  New  Story  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONOE. 

Auruon  or  »THB  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.” 

A  REPUTED  CHANGELING;  or,  Three  Seventh 
Years  Two  Centuries  Ago. 

BY  CHA.RLOXTE  M.  YONOB.  12  mo,  $1.00. 

“  The  working  oat  of  the  dramatic  incident*  is  as  akilfal  at  the  portraitnre  of  character.  The  story  will  charm 
the  dullest  reader,  and  its  literary  exceHenoe  will  aariafy  the  moat  cultured  and  fastidious  critic.”— Atotsmaa. 

”  With  a  well  constructed  plot,  its  scene*  lllnstratc  eeitaln  harmless  supcretltioB*  not  nncommon  In  the  middle 
classes  ie  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  later.  As  a  piece  of  literary  work,  moreover,  it  is  superior  to 
most  of  the  novels  of  the  day.”— iHRadsffiAta  Bulletin. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OP  ACTION  Series.  New  Volume. 

ISmo,  Cloth  Limp,  flO  cents  ;  Edges  nnent,  75  cents. 

STRAFFORD. 

By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

Already  Published : 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  ByTseMa*  Hughes.  I  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By  Sir  Riobabd  Temfle. 
HENRY  THE  FIFTH.  ByRtv.  A.  J.Choboh.  WELLINGTON.  -  -  By  Gboboe  Hoonm. 

GENERAL  CORDON.  DAMPIER.  •  •  •  By  W.  Clau  Russell. 

By  Colonel  Sir  William  Butuul  I  MONK.  ....  By  Juuam  Cokbett. 
“An  admirable  set  of  brief  biographlee.  .  .  .  The  volumes  are  small,  attractive,  and  inexpensive.”— ZSof. 

”  The  *  Englich  Men  of  Action '  promises  to  be  a  notable  series  of  short  biographies.  The  aobjecta  are  well 
chosen,  sad  the  anihors  almost  a*  well.”— AJpocA. 


TWELVE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN  Series.  New  Volume. 

ISmo,  Cloth  Limp,  00  cents ;  Edge*  nnent,  75  cents. 


WALPOLE. 


By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Already  Pablisbed : 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

By  Edwaud  a.  FnnniiAn. 
HENRY  THE  SECOND.  By  Mrs.J.  R  Guem. 
WOL8EY.  •  •  By  PTofesMr  M.  CnBiasTon. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  PnEDBnto  HAnnisox. 
WILLIAM  THE  THIRD.  By  H.  D.  Tbaill. 
HENRY  THE  SEVENTH.  By  Jas.  OAinsMBn 


Magmilun  &  Go.,  112  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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The  New  Depadurei 


THE 


Failr  Heial  Me. 


OB, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 

“  TV  Nme  Drparture  "  la  a  new  application  of  an 
old  idea,  namelj — that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  la  to  do  it 

It  la  called  a  Natnral  ayatem,  becanae  the  moat 
eaaeiitiai  Uiinga  of  a  practically  Taluable  education 
are  learned,  aa  a  child  learna  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  conaiata  of  24  carda  and  a  amall  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  caae. 

By  meana  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
ita  arrangement,  any  peraon,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  rery  amall  portion  of  the  Ume 
uaually  apent  in  acquiring  auch  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  pbmman  ;  to  apsu. 
acccEATKLT  a  Tocabiilary  of  aeveral  hundred  of 
the  moat  commonly  uaed  worda;  to  write  the 
language  correctly,  or  Enolibb  Gkammar,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaka  or  Jointa  of  a  aentence, 
which  ia  pcbctuation.  Each  card  ia  complete  in 
itaelf,  and  haa  arranged  on  one  aide  of  it  a  |>orUon 
of  a  Tocabulary  or  Hat  of  sereral  hundred  auch 
worda  aa  a  peraon  in  every-day  life  will  be  moat 
likely  to  uae.  On  tlie  other  aide  of  the  carda  are 
arranged  certain  abaolute  facta  concerning  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelliing,  and  Punctuation  ;  aometimea  of  all 
three  together. 

Theae  carda  are  to  be  copied,  for  Uie  pnrpoae  of 
learning  at  the  aame  time  to  write  and  to  apeU 
correctly.  Thia  ia  the  only  uaeful  way  of  learning 
to  epell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc¬ 
tuation  acquired  in  tbla  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methoda  of  the 
tezt-booka. 

Many  of  our  beat  educaton  now  Inaiat  that  this 
la  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  Punctuation. 


TV  application  (V  principU  of  looming  b$ 
doing  to  onr  primary  oaueation  a$  w«  do  to  all  other 
qydlr.  of  l\ft,  ha*  bein  indortod  by  the  higheet  emthori- 
ne*  and  by  our  moat  MeUigtnt  educaU/rt. 


Price,  tl. 

Bont  to  muy  mddroee,  postpaid,  on  reeoipt  of 
prise. 
rUBUlHBD  BT 

E.  R.  FELTON  &  CO^ 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAB  DICTIONARY 

OP 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

■DITKD  BT 

EDWIN  UNIESTES,  M.D,  FJI.S. 

And  written  by  Diitingniahed  Mamben  of  the  Royat 
College  of  Pbyaleiana  and  Soigeona, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  thia  book  pronounce  It 
the  beat  book  on  Donaeatie  Medicine  that 
haa  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  auch  emi¬ 
nent  Phyalciaua  aa  Dr.  Lankeater  and  hla  asalat- 
anta  conaented  to  prepare  and  enuorae  a  work  ol 
thia  kind.  Doctora  can  uae  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  ia  deaigned  primarily  for  Family  Uae,  and 
Ita  deacriptiona  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  underataad  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL- 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  In 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  ovor 
two  thousand  Titles. 


BTT  IT  AS  AK  mvESTViirr. 

.«  will  save  ten  times  its  east  in  Doctors'  Wit, 


Large  Svo,  500  pages.  Price,  cloth,  §1  .SO  ; 
sheep,  $9.00 ;  half  russia,  $9.50. 

Bent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 


B,  PELTOX  <e  CO.,  Publiehere, 
26  BOND  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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THE  WORLD'S  RELIGIONS. 

By  G.  T.  Bettamt,  M.A.  (Camb.)  B.  Sc.  (Loud.)  Author  of  “  The  World’s 
Inhabitants,"  **The  Teeming  Millions  of  the  East,"  etc. 

GmBg  a  popalar  aceoant  of  tba  religions  of  all  peoples,  chronologically  considered,  and 
the  growth  of  doctrinal  beliefs  in  various  ages.  A  most  entrancing  and  original  work,  gathering 
in  one  place,  and  presenting  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  what  has  hitherto  been  scattered 
through  many  books  and  told  in  many  languages. 

Sold  on  easy  terns.  First  part  now  ready.  To  be  completed  in  about  a  year’s  time. 
Orders  received  now  will  have  prompt  attention.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature. 

Presenting  each  month  the  Live  Religious  Topics  of  the  day.  A  valuable  and  interesting 
Eclectic.  An  original  and  popular  work  of  500  pages,  published  each  year  as  a  part  of  the 
Magazine.  A  medium  for  supplying  to  the  clergy  and  theological  students  and  all  interested 
in  Christian  literature,  standard  works  of  reference  and  theological  publications  at  the  lowest 
discounts.  SmtcriSt  Now.  $2.00  a  year. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  CO., 

35  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Worcester’s  Dictionaries. 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Brerr  «d1tiea  o'  Loagfenow,  Holmes,  BiTMt,  Lowell,  Trrlae,  TThlttler,  and  other  eminent  American  aothort. 
follows  Worcester.  **  It  presents  the  ssace  of  sill  greet  Bnglim  writers  of  tbs  country.”  It  Is  the  snthorlty  of 
the  Issdiiig  mopasiass  and  tm»tpapor§  and  of  the  National  liepartments  at  Washington. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

IToressfsr’s  Dictionary  presants  the  aeotpUi  nssgs  of  oar  best  pnhiic  speskers.  aad  has  been  regsrdsd  as  the 
Otmtdard  by  oar  leading  orators,  Brereit,  Hnmner,  rbllllps,  Oardeld,  BUlard,  end  others.  Most  curgymsn  and 
lawyers  use  Worcester  as  aothority  on  pronuneiation. 

WORCESTER'S  HOUSEHOLD  DICTIONARY. 

A  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Bynonymoos  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langnaga.  By  Josnvn  E.  Woacss- 
enn,  LL.D.  Baaed  apon  the  well-knoarn  Academic  Dictloiiary  of  the  distinguTshed  anthor.  It  ooatains  fifty 
Ew— nd  words  saodnctly  yet  comprshsnsirely  and  accnrataly  defined.  The  orfkofroiNkp  la  In  accord  with  the 
msse  aeholarly  etymology  aad  analogy  ;  aad  the  mattsr  of  nrsnwactofion  has  hsea  mads  a  spscial  objsct.  firs. 
Bctta  cloth,  marbled  edges,  gl.SO.  With  Index,  $2.00. 

WORCESTER’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

Oooipllsd  fpom  the  Quarto  sad  School  DIcUonariaa  of  3.  E.  WonensTnn.  Contalaing  Foratgn  Words  aad 
FWaass.  Tahisa  of  all  kmda,  Abbreriattons,  Balsa  for  Spalling,  etc.  Dlnstrated.  48mo.  Cloth,  40c  ;  Tncks,  75c  • 
Bonn,  fific. 

Any  of  shore  will  be  sent  by  amll  on  ranalpt  of  price.  Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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FOURTH  BDITION,  RKV18SD  AND  SNLAROKD 

TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 


ORANGE  CULTURE 


IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA.  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BT  Birv.  T.  W.  MOOBS. 


Thit  ia  recognized  u  the  best  and  moet  practical  guide  to  Oranga  Gultura  that 
has  jet  appeared  in  thia  oountrj.  Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Fmit-Growers’ 
Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the  State,  Ba3r8 : 
**  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary  for  success.”  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jack- 
Bonville,  who  is  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  sejs :  "  The 
book,  if  I  could  have  had  it  one  year  ago,  would  have  saved  me  $1000.” 


Cnarraa 


I 

••  11. 
“  in. 

«  IV. 

••  V. 

«  VL 

•  vn. 

«  vin. 

-  II. 
«  X. 

•  XI. 
••  XII. 

••  xnt 

“  XIV. 

-  XV. 

-  xvt 

••  XVIL 
••  XVIlI. 
«  XIX. 

••  XX. 

••  XXI. 
«  XXII. 

“  xxni. 

••  XXIV. 
••  XXV, 


caisrT:Ei2>rrcB. 

The  Profit  of  Orange  Growing. 

Of  the  Several  Methods  of  Planting  Orango  Orovea. 

The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Budded. 

Groves  from  Transplanted  Sour  Stomps. 

Ptaatlag  the  Orange  Seed. 

Budding. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Grove. 

The  Advantages  of  Partial  Forest  Shelter. 

“The  Frost  Une”  and  “The  Orange  Belt.” 

The  Bllect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

Tran^lanting. 

The  lAstanoe  Apart  • 

Cultivation. 

Thorough  Cnlttvatlon. 

Pruning. 

Fartilisiim. 

Spedee,  Varieties,  etc. 

The  Lenxm  and  Lime. 

The  Insecu  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tree— The  Mataral  Bncmies 
of  such  Insects,  and  the  Remedies  to  be  Applied. 

Dlsesses  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Fruit  are  UaWe,  aad 
their  Remedies. 

Rnet  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 

Crops  that  may  be  Grown  Aaaong  the  Orange  Tress. 

Oils,  Perfumes,  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the  Citrus. 

Condasion. 


fbr  toid  iy  «U  Book$*Uers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers. 

PRICE,  Bl. 

K  R  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

M  BOJTD  BTMMKT,  If  MW  T9MM, 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

These  engravinf^B  are  beantlfulljr  engraTed  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  hare  appeared  in  the 
Bclbctic  Magasine  during  past  years.  They  embrace  eorreef  porfroite  smt 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  preaent  century.  Oar  list  indades  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  foUowiiig.'Belaeled  from  our  llet,  will  give  eome  idea  of  their  Kope  and  Tarietr^ 


rOETEAITS. 


KIlfB  WILLIAM. 
rKKDBXtCK  THX 
riCTOB  MMAXUML. 
GEOXam  BAXCXOXT, 
WM.  B.  XXXBCOTT. 
MOBXXT  BXOWMJXa. 
CBAXLOTTK  BMOETM 

A^oBw  xvaxiir. 

THACKBXAT. 

BICKXXB. 

BA  WTBOXXB. 
TXXIfTBOX. 
LoxarxLLow.' 
BEXBXXT  BPBKCBX. 
JOBX  BTUAXT  MILL. 
GLADBTOXB,  BTC.,  BTC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

BAPOLBOB  IB  PXIBOB. 

WM.  PBKB*B  TXBATT. 
COBOXBBB  OB  YIBBBA. 

BATTLB  or  BUXKBX  BILL. 
BATTLB  or  QUBBBC. 

WALTBX  BCOTT  AKB  BXIBBBB, 
IXriBO  ABB  rXIBBBB. 
MOXAXT  AT  riBBBA. 
BBAKBBPBAXB  ABB  BAMILT. 
TBIAL  or  QVBBB  CATBAXIBB. 
XAPBABL. 
rLOXBBTIBB  POBTB. 
BBATXICB  BB  CBBCI. 

BVXIAL  or  TBB  BIBB. 
BLOWBX  OATBBXBXB. 

BLIBB  MAB»B  BUBB,  BTC.,  BTC. 


Ther  are  printed  on  fine  paper.  lOxlt  Inchea,  and  are  enit  by  mail  or  ezpreaa,  prepaid,  os  receipt  of  price 
We  famish  neat  cloth  oaaea  or  j^raoiioa,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engraTings. 


PRICES. 

EagraTlags,  10  esata  aaek,  or  $7.60  par  100. 

6  EagtaTingi,  ......  |060 

IS  EagnTinp,  .......lOO 


PortfolioOi  •  a  .  . 

PortibUo  and  16  EngraTinga, 

H  “  26  “  < 

a  a  50  •• 


$0  60 
1 
a 

4 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  BngraTings  to  be  sent  wheeerer  required,  or  the  pnrchaaar  can  select 
Mlf. 

Send  poetage  stamp  fbr  Catalogne,  and  make  aeleetion  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  haadsoasely  boead 
Mlonm  for  centre-table. 


Cmitiofum  aaaf /Var  to  aap  etMraw,  er  eefeJopar  mtd  iompU  tmU  ea  reoripf  U  emX.  ( 

E  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  8L,  New  York. 


We  leap  the  rut  of  precedent ;  in  startling  hours  of  urgency 
Tis  present  worth  that  meets  event  and  measures  to  emergency. 

Without  especial  reason,  except  that  it  is  unfamiliar,  we  are  all  dis¬ 
posed  to  avoid  good  that  comes  in  unusual  guise,  and  it  matters  not  that  it 
is  unusual  good. 

Whether  this  state  of  mind  is  wrong  or  not,  we  can’t  be  argued  out 
of  it;  but,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  we  can  be  proved  out  of  it,  if  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence. 

This  is  Drs.  Starkey  and  Palen’s  method  of  convincing  you  that  their 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  unusually  good. 

Here  is  not  only  evidence,  but  evidence  of  weight. 

Observe : 


Dks.  Stakksy  &  Palbn  : 
covery  of  icience." 

Ft.  Worth,  Tbxas. 


'  I  regard  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  ai  a  wonderful  dii- 
Kbv.  a  a.  Johnson,  Pretui*Ht  of  Wttleyan  ColUgt. 


Dbs.  Starkbv  &  Palbn  :  “  I  have  used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  my  family  ic 
caica  of  debility,  with  great  benefit."  J.  O.  Logan,  D.D., 

Richmond,  Kv.  Prttidtnt  of  Central  Univertity. 

Drs.  Starkbv  &  Palbn  ;  "  Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  a  wonderful  remedy." 

Dr.  O.  a.  Darby,  {'resident  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Female  College. 

Drs.  Starkbv  &  Palbn  :  "  I  fiilly  endorse  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment." 

Rbv.  J.  F.  Spbncb,  President  of  Grant  Memorial  University. 

Drs.  Starkbv  &  Palbn  :  "  A  relative  of  mine  was  wonderfully  restored  by  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment."  Warrbn  A.  Chandlbr,  D.D., 

Oxford,  Ga.  President  of  Emery  College. 


)xyma 

John  F.  Cbowbll,  D.D., 

President  of  Trinity  College. 

Drs.  Starkbv  &  Palbn  ;  **  Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  me  as  a  vitalizing  agent."  Rbv.  W.  H.  Ubnaob, 

Bishop  of  General  Church  of  Pennsylvania. 

Drs.  Starkbv  &  Palbn;  "Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  rescued  me  from  an  early 
grave."  Rbv.  J.  M.  Smallbv, 

257  Southbrn  Avr.,  PtTTSBOBG.  Pastor  of  Mt.  Washington  U.  P.  Church. 

Drs.  Starkbv  &  Palbn  :  "  To  make  a  long  story  short,  my  health  was  fully  restored  by  the 
use  of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment."  Rbv.  Victor  L.  Conrad, 

Philadblphia,  Pa.  Editor  of  Lutheran  Observer. 


benefit  to  my  wife." 

Trinity  Collrgr,  N.  C. 


Drs.  Starkbv  fit  Palbn  :  "  My  wife  had  been  suffering  for  weeks  from  severe  neuralgia,  and 
was  reiieved  from  the  beginning  by  the  Compound  Oxygen.’  Rbv.  J.  S.  Bbaslbv. 

SVMTBB,  S.  C. 

Drs.  Starkbv  fik  Palbn  :  "  Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  helped  me  very  much  in  a 
severe  case  of  clergyman's  sore  throat."  Rbv.  W.  T.  McKbnnbv. 

10)1  E.  Monumbnt  St.,  Baitimorb,  Md. 

Drs.  Starkbv  h  Palbn;  "Since  using  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  my  health  was 
never  better.  At  seventy  I  feel  younger  than  at  thirty,  and  more  vigorous." 

Bakbrsburg,  Pibbson  P.  O.,  Volusia  Co.,  Fla.,  Jan.  14,  iB^.  Rbv.  D.  Mbad,  M.D. 

Drs.  Starkbv  fit  Palbn  ;  "  I  am  satisfied  that  Compound  Oxygen  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  my  wife,  who  has  suffered  for  years  with  severe  attacks  of  neuralgia." 

Cmbstbr,  S.  C.  Rbv.  H.  F.  Chbitzbbrc. 

And  thousands  of  others  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  whom  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  cured,  what  were 
the  diseases  removed,  and  where  all  these  restored  and  revitalized  men  and  women  live,  drop  a 
postal  containing  your  name  and  address  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1539  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Return  mail  will  bring  you  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  and  a  quarterly  review,  containing  these 
points. 

The  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  been  used  in  over  55,000  cases  by  physicians  in  their 
practice  and  by  invalids  independently. 

Over  1000  physicians  and  more  ^an  54,000  invalids. 

The  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  gives  Nature  a  chance.  Nature,  in  response,  does  with 
quickened  ardor  what  she  is  always  trying  to  do, — that  is,  she  helps  you. 

Send  for  the  brochure  of  200  pages  and  the  quarterly  review ;  they  are  free  to  you,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  any  one  addressing 

Drs.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

No.  1529  Ard,  St,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Chemicals.-^ 


W.  Baker  &  Go.’s 


Breakfast 

Cocoa 


mill II A  Absolutely  Pure, 

and  It  is  Soluble. 

To  increaae  the  aotabilityof  the  powdered  cocoa,  vari- 
out  expedients  are  employed,  most  of  them  beinx  baaed 
npon  the  actioa  of  some  alkali,  potash,  soda  or  even  am¬ 
monia.  Cocoa  which  has  been  t)repared  by  one  of  these 
chemical  processes,  can  usually  be  recoxnixed  at  once  bf 
the  distinct  alkaline  reaction  of  the  infusion  in  snUer. 

W.  Baker  &  Go.’s  Breakfast  Cocoa 

b  manufactured  from  the  first  stafc  to  the  last  by  per* 
feet  mechanical  processes,  chenslewl  bnlnx 
■sad  !■  Its  prepmrnUoB.  By  one  of  the  moat 
ingc:  ious  of  these  mechanical  processes  the  createst  de- 
fToe  of  fineness  b  secured  srithout  the  sacrifice  of  the 
attractiTC  and  beautiful  red  color  which  b  characteristic 
of  an  absolutely  pure  and  natural  cocoa. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mast 
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fThe  Cod 

That  Halps  to  Cure 

The  Cold. 

The  disagreeable 
taste  of  the 
COD  UYER  OIL 
is  dissipated  in 

SCOTTS 

EMULSION 

Of  Pure  Cod  Uver  Oil  T%'ith 
HYP0PH08PHITE8 

I  OV  t.TbMTD  JLITD  aOr>.A- 
I  The  patient  luiTering  from 

CONSUMPTION, 

■■ONCMITie,  COl'GH,  COLD,  OD 
WABTinG  DI8EASEH,  may  take  ths 
remody  with  as  mneh  Batli«ta(nir>n  as  he 
would  take  milk.  Physicians  are  preecrlb- 
ing  It  STerywhers.  It  is  s  perfhet  smsbina. 
sad swsadsrfkl  leak  producer.  Taksnoolhtr  | 


THE  FINEST  AND  BEST.^ 


PARIS  KXPOSITIONl 

HIGHEST  AWARD II 

- COLD  MEDAL - 

SECURED  BY  THE  GAUBRAPH. 
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Users 


BREATEST SPEED  ON  RECORD!! 

T.  W.  Osborma  wrete  ITO  woitls  ia  om 
slmgle  ■slamta,  emd  O.  A.  UeBrlde  wrote 
1*9  words  Im  m  simple  mlaute,  MiiaeVWdeA 
em  the  emUfrmph. 

THE  CHAMPION  MACHIHE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 

•  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


